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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNSTEO STATES OF AMERICA 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HuMANE SLAUGHTER, 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘The committee met, pursuant to call, at 8 p. m., in room 318, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Humphrey (chairman). 

Senator Humpurey. Ladies and gentlemen, I regret that we do 
not have our loud speaking microphone equipment connected here 
tonight. We had intended to have this meeting in the regular com- 
mittee room of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

As you know, we have been in session all day and we just broke up 
about 7:30. I want to apologize for my tardiness. 

We are going to try to take care of as many witnesses as we can. 
Tomorrow our schedule will proceed as originally announced. I will 
proceed according to the schedule of witnesses that we have. 

Now may I make a suggestion to those who have come to testify 
and those who will testify tomorrow. 

It is not necessary for you to read your full statement. If you 
wish to file your statement and make a few remarks, it will really 
accommodate the Senate, it will accommodate me as the person holding 
this hearing, and it will accommodate our record. I think what you 
would like to do is to get the record made. 

May I assure you that the record will be carefully scrutinized. I 
have sat through a meeting today that would fully demonstrate that 
every word is gone over, and furthermore since many of my colleagues 
will not be able to be with us, I think you would benefit both yourself 
and them by simplifying and shortening your statements. 

This is just a suggestion. You can testify just as you want to, be- 

-ause I am here as a public servant and I can sit here as long as it is 
necessary. 

The last time we held night hearings we broke up at 2 o’clock in 
the morning. You can do as you want to but I would like to make 
these practical suggestions to you. 

Before calling the opening witness, I would like to make a brief 
preliminary statement about these hearings called on legislation aimed 
at requiring the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock 
and poultry in interstate or foreign commerce. 

There will undoubtedly be great differences of opinion among wit- 
nesses participating, and all will be given fair opportunity te be heard. 
Regardless of differences over methods, however, I am extremely 
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hopeful that all of us can agree on the objective of seeking improved 
and more humane practices than now exist in far too many instances. 

We Americans are inherently a humane and compassionate people. 
I think this is one of our great attributes and one of our truly sterling 
qualities. : 

We abhor cruelty in any form. We dislike to see suffering, whether 
human or animal, It is therefore in the best American tradition to 
seek to eliminate as much cruelty, hardship and suffering as we can. 

Whenever we shut our eyes to cruelty and suffering whether among 
people or among animals, we are shutting out part of the spirit that 
has made America great, and makes us stand apart in the world as a 
Nation that puts moral principles and decency above sheer material 
value, 

[t was in that spirit that I originally introduced the humane 
slaughter legislation, more than a year ago, publicly recognizing a 
problem which hundreds of dedicated people have been w orking for 
years to correct. 

[ want to pause here to congratulate those who have dedicated their 
energies, their talents, and their resources to this worthy endeavor. 
This proposed legislation offers a moderate approach aimed at seeking 
to work out voluntary agreement on methods before invoking any 
principle of compulsion. 

Rather than press immediately for hearings and action I counseled 
patience last year in the hope of greater understanding and acceptance 
of the objectives as outlined in my bill, and greater willingness to 
cooperate in achieving them. 

[ appreciate the cooperation of organized humane groups in per- 
mitting a year’s interlude so that all interested groups would have 
ample time to know what was being proposed and to do whatever they 
could and would do voluntarily to lessen the necessity for compulsory 
action. 

I would like to underscore this. I really do believe in the principle 
of voluntary codes of conduct rather than compulsion—if we can get 
voluntary observance. 

When I used to be mayor of my city, I said that we were going to 
have a program of law enforcement, but I preferred to have the com- 
munity voluntarily abide by the law. Observance comes from the 
spirit, and enforcement comes from the law. 

But after a year’s time, it is appropriate that we examine this situa- 
tion publicly to see where we are today, and to see what needs to be 
done. 

I do not want to prejudice this hearing in advance. My questions 
will be directed only toward seeking information, 

I know that I am going to learn a great deal here at this hearing, 
and I seek to be educated and seek to learn. If my questions seem at 
times as if they are opposed to your point of view, it will be because 
the only way you can get information sometimes is to ask a question 
that really jars you a bit and makes you dig up the information that 
will be helpful. 

In all fairness I want to say that my views are no secret. I do not 
want to see the American meatp: wcking industry lag behind any other 
area of the world in humane practices. It surely does not lag hind 
in its fine management, in its excellence of processing, and in its 
splendid practices of competitive enterprise. 
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I do not want to see any unnecessary cruelty inflicted upon animals 
anywhere in the meatpacking or slaughtering process. I think most 
of the American people feel that way. 

Some of our packing plants deserve genuine commendation for 
pioneering with more humane practices of slaughtering. Iam hopeful 
that all others will soon be joining them. 

In any event, I feel these hearings can serve a useful purpose of 
reviewing this entire situation carefully to see what can be done about 
expediting such progress. 

I know that some people who agree with the objective oppose the 
idea of compulsion to obtain it. And may I say that I surely respect 
their point of view and indeed their right to hold that point of view. 

I might remind them that in our countr y Government compulsion 
or regulation i in any form is usually the result of neglect of individuals 
or enterprises to make voluntarily the reforms the public interest 
demands, 

Now I regret the necessity of holding evening hearings due to a 
crowded schedule of other hearings today. 

It may compel us to hold our oral presentations down just as briefly 
as ponsitiie, 

ny witnesses who care just to file their statements for the record, 
may I assure you that that will be appreciated, and those statements 
will be printed just as if you sat right here in this chair and read them 
to the gentleman holding the hearing : and to the audience that will be 
listening. 

That is my introductory statement and may I say furthermore that 
this is a Senate hearing and demonstrations are not to be condoned 
and surely not to be encouraged, and I would prefer, regardless of 
the point of view that may be expressed, that all people refrain from 
any comment or any type of public demonstration, because we are 
here to gain information and not to engage in exuberance. 

The bill and the report from the Department of Agriculture will 
be pte: in the record at this point. 

S. 1636 and report referred to above are as follows :) 


[S. 1636, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To require the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry 
in interstate or foreign commerce, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, as used in this Act— 

(a) The term “commerce” means commerce (1) among the several States or 
with foreign nations, (2) in any Territory of the United States or in the District 
of Columbia, (3) between any such Territory and another, (4) between any 
such Territory and any State or foreign nation, or (5) between the District of 
Columbia and any State, Territory, or foreign nation ; 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture ; 

(c) The term “person” means any individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association ; 

(d) The term “slaughterer’ means any person regularly engaged in the busi- 
ness of (1) purchasing livestock or poultry in commerce for purposes of slaughter 
or (2) slaughtering livestock or poultry for the sale in commerce of meat, meat 
products, poultry or poultry products ; 

(e) The term “livestock” means cattle, sheep, swine, and any other animal 
susceptible of use for the preparation of meat or meat products; and 

(f) The terms “packer” and “stockyard” shall have the same meaning as 
when used in the Packers and Stockyards Act (7 U. 8. C. 191, 202). 

Sec. 2. (a) No slaughterer shall bleed or slaughter any livestock unless such 
livestock has first been rendered insensible by mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
or other means determined by the Secretary to be rapid, effective, and humane. 
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(b) No slaughterer shall bleed or slaughter any poultry unless such poultry 
has first been rendered insensible by the severing of the head from the body, 
or by any electrical or other means determined by the Secretary to be rapid, 
effective, and humane. 

(c) The requirements of this section shall not apply to any individual who is 
duly authorized by an ordained rabbi of the Jewish religious faith to serve as a 
schector, while such individual is engaged in the slaughtering of livestock or 
poultry in accordance with the practice of such religious faith. 

Sec. 3. Any person who by any act or omission violates any provision of section 
2 or section 3 shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry this Act into effect. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint an advisory committee composed of four 
members, of whom one shall be an officer or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by the Secretary, one shall be chosen from slaughterers, 
one shall be a representative of the organized trade union movement engaged 
in packing house work, and one shall be an officer of the American Humane As- 
sociation. Such committee shall advise the Secretary concerning questions 
arising in the administration of this Act. The member who is an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture shall receive no additional compensa- 
tion for service rendered under this Act. Other members shall receive such 
compensation, not in excess of $50 for each day of service, as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the date five years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. Upon a showing of good cause and upon the recommendation 
of the committee established under section 4, the Secretary may by order exempt 
any person from compliance with any provision of this Act for such period of 
time as the Secretary shall determine to be reasonable. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1955. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, 


Dear SENATOR Diienver: This is in reply to your request of April 7, 1955, for 
a report on 8. 1636, a bill to require the use of humane methods in the slaughter 
of livestock and poultry in interstate or foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 

The Department, although in favor of the objective of the bill providing for 
the humane salughtering of food animals and poultry, considers mandatory Fed- 
eral legislation, at least at this time, as being unnecessary in, obtaining that 
objective. 

The bill provides that no slaughterer shall bleed or slaughter any livestock or 
poultry, unless such livestock or poultry has first been rendered insensible by 
means specified in the bill or determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to be 
rapid, effective and humane, with an exception in the case of animals and poultry 
bled by an individual engaged in the slaughtering of livestock or poultry in 
accordance with the practice of the Jewish religious faith. It also provides 
penalties for violation of any provisions of the act. The bill provides that the 
Secretary shall appoint an advisory committee composed of four members, and 
such committee shall advise him concerning questions arising in the administra- 
tion of the act. The act is to be effective 5 years after its enactment. Upon a 
showing of good cause and upon the recommendation of the committee, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may, by order, exempt any person from compliance with 
any provision of the act for such period of time as he shall determine to be 
reasonable. 

American industry has already made strides in the direction of improved 
slaughtering methods. As is usually the case with the development of improved 
and changed methods, it takes ingenuity to develop them to the point of practical- 
ity, and time to adapt them to the broad range of conditions. This development 
is best accomplished in an atmosphere that gives American enterprise its 
best opportunity to operate. Mandatory Federal legislation may not set the 
stage favorably for this. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Mors, Acting Secretary. 


eee Ae i RNR iat I SRO 
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Senator Humenrey. The first witness is Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

May I first say to Dr. Clarkson we are appreciative of your willing- 
ness to come and the cooperation which you have extended to us. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, AND DR. A. R. MILLER, 
CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Ciarkson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Department appre- 
ciates the very fine statement the chairman just made. 

I a with me Dr. A. R. Miller, who is Chief of the Meat Inspection 
Branch. 

Mr. Chairman, you alluded to the necessity to hurry along with our 
presentation. There has been a great deal of interest in the Depart- 
ment’s viewpoint on this. 

My statement runs a little better than seven pages. It might be 
well to read all or most of this statement. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think you should, Mr. Clarkson, because as 
the Department witness I would like to have the official record show 
what the official views are of the Department and I would like the 
audience to hear them. 

Dr. CuarKkson. We in the Department sincerely appreciate the op- 
portunity you have given us to comment on Senate bill 1636 to require 
the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

The bill defines a slaughterer as one who is regularly engaged in 
either the purchase of livestock or poultry in commerce for purposes 
of slaughter or the slaughtering of livestock or poultry for the sale 
of meat, meat products, poultry or poultry products in commerce. 
About 5,000 slaughterers would come within one or the other of these 
two categories. The principal effect of the bill would be to prohibit 
a slaughterer from slaughtering any livestock or poultry unless such 
livestock or poultry had been rendered insensible by some means deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture to be rapid, effective, and 
humane. 

Violation of the provisions of the bill would be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. The bill also provides for the promulgation by the Secretary 
of such rules and regulations as may be necessary and the appointment 
by the Secretary of att advisory committee limited to four members, 
representing the Department, the slaughterers, the packinghouse trade 
union workers, and the American Humane Association. 

The act would take effect 5 years after the date of enactment. The 
Secretary would be empowered to exempt any person from compliance 
for a further reasonable time only upon the recommendation of the 
advisory committee and upon a showing of good cause. The only 
blanket exemption contained in the act provides that the requirements 
for rendering animals and poultry insensible before slaughter shall 
not apply in the case of slaughter by an individual duly authorized 
by an Srdained rabbi of the Jewish religious faith to serve as a schector 
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while such individual is engaged in the slaughtering of livestock or 
poultry in accordance with the practices of such religious faith. 

There is widespread interest in this legislation. lt is important, 
therefore, that the Department’s position be clear. We emphatically 
favor humane slaughter by any method that is found to be practicable 
and workable. The Department’s position is strongly in favor of 
the objective of this bill. But we registered opposition to the bill 
on the gounds that mandatory Federal legislation is not the answer 
to this problem. 

This is a field in which education and cooperation will bring more 
satisfactory results through the stimulus of individual initiative and 
imagination which is so often hampered by the weight of controls 
imposed from Washington. 

There is no method in existence today for slaughtering livestock 
or poultry which is entirely satisfactory both from a humane stand- 
point and from a practical standpoint. Improvements and inno- 
vations in present methods and the adaptation of new methods sug- 
gested from time to time require careful attention. There is no easy 
guide to a determination of “what is humane.” 

Improvements in methods of restraint and in the smoothness and 
speed of handling of livestock and poultry just prior to slaughter 
probably contribute as much to the elimination of inhumane handling 
as do the adjustments in the slaughter method itself. 

There is the question of the cost of making changes in plant struc- 
ture, equipment, and procedures which cannot be overlooked even 
though they may be considerations secondary to the requirements for 
humane and practical methods. 

The imposition of industrywide changes of any considerable mag- 
nitude tends to favor the larger, well-financed organizations to the 
detriment of the smaller operators of lesser financial resources be- 
cause of the greater cost per animal in the smaller plants. 

Briefly, I would like to comment on some of the methods of slaughter 
which are under development in the industry and which have engaged 
the attention of various associations. 

Early studies of electrical stunning of cattle were initiated in 1929 
under the auspices of an industry committee. It was found at that 
time that the electrical current caused the retention of blood clots 
probably due to the rupture of blood vessels in various parts of the 
muscle tissue. These gave the meat an undesirable appearance, de- 
tracting from its salability. 

In trials of electrical stunning of hogs it was found that the elec- 
trical current caused rupture of tiny blood vessels particularly of the 
lungs. The appearance of some of these lesions was very similar to 
those that are caused by certain disease conditions, such as oe cholera, 
for example. 

The presence of the lesions caused by the electrical current made 
the inspectors’ determinations less certain. No satisfactory way was 
found to obviate this difficulty. It is essential, of course, that no 
artificial difficulties be placed in the way of the inspectors who must be 
able very quickly to determine which meat can be passed and which 
must be condemned. 

Recently, one of the land-grant-colleges has given attention to this 
problem in an effort to eliminate the drawbacks to electrical stunning 
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of cattle and hogs. The results of this study, if favorable, will need 
to be tried out under practical conditions in a meat-packing plant. 

Our Meat Inspection Branch will work with any packer in evalua- 
tion of techniques that might avoid post-mortem changes in the organs 
and meat of the animals. Reports are conflicting as to the handling 
of this problem in Europe. 

In adapting electrical stunning methods to packing-plant opera- 
tions in this country it is necessary to consider not only the increased 
speed with which animals are handled here, but also that European 
methods involving individual handling of animals that have been 
raised in close confinement are not often suited to our mass-produc- 
tion techniques with animals less accustomed to handling. 

A so-called electric knife that stuns the bird as it severs the blood 
vessels for bleeding is used for the slaughter of probably one-fourth 
the poultry. This stunning has the effect of immobilizing the bird 
while bleeding. 

Currently, industry is cooperating through a joint committee with 
representatives of the American Humane Association in testing a new 
stunning device for cattle which is under development by a leading 
arms manufacturer. ‘This instrument carries a mushroom head in- 
stead of the penetrating bolt such as is incorporated in the usual 
captive bolt pistol. This device does not penetrate the skull and 
produces the same effect as the blow of a stunning hammer. Initial 
tests of this new device were encouraging. Quite a number have now 
been manufactured and placed in the hands of meatpackers for fur- 
ther evaluation. 

Although these further trials probebly will pomt up the need for 
improvements in the instrument, 1t seems likely that this device will 
have some advantages in the stunning of cattle. 

One large packer is now using carbon-dioxide gas to render hogs 
insensible prior to slaughter. The animals are conveyed through a 
tunnellike area where they are subjected to the gas for a period of 
time sufficient to cause them to lose consciousness. 

Subsequent handling of the animals is then much easier. There 
are no inspection difficulties involved in this method. Of course, care 
must be exercised to avoid underexposure to the gas which would not 
produce unconsciousness or overexposure which might produce death 
by asphyxiation. 

Similar experiments have been made in the use of carbon dioxide to 
immobilize turkeys before slaughter. This work was conducted by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department. It was found 
that the birds can be effectively immobilized with proper concentra- 
tions of gas for appropriate intervals of time. The concentration of 
the gas must be very carefully controlled. Slight overexposure in- 
duced violence or muscle spasms or wild behavior of the birds followed 
quickly by collapse, and in some instances death by asphyxiation. 

As in other aspects of livestock handling, any ideas which might 
contribute to humane slaughter should be encouraged and tried. It is 
important to remember that the final testing and proving of any device 
or procedure must be done under practical conditions in the packing 
plants. The methods must fit into high-speed operations of the pack- 
ing plant. Those that show practical results should be adopted. 

T 1is country pees great reliance on its livestock and meat industry. 
for the essential proteins in our ever-improving national diet. The 
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population of the United States is increasing at a rate of 2 million 
people annually. The per capita consumption of meat is now about 
one-third more than it was 20 years ago. Over 130 million animals and 
1,400 million poultry must be processed each year to satisfy the 
demand. 

Farmers obtain about 33 percent of their income from the sale of 
livestock and poultry for meat. Industry has a large stake in the han- 
dling, transportation, slaughtering, and processing of livestock and 
poultry. All must be concerned with humane treatment of animals 
and poultry. The Department has worked with farmers and members 
of the industry in various ways toward this objective. 

Some years ago many groups interested in this field formed what is 
now called Livestock Conservation, Inc. The Department has worked 
closely with them to develop information on more humane methods of 
handling all classes of livestock and in encouragement of their use. 

Livestock pens and driveways have been improved to eliminate 
sharp corners and protruding objects which might injure the animals 
and to provide better floor surfaces to avoid injury due to falls and 
slipping. The use of sticks and clubs has been discouraged in favor 
of canvas slappers that make considerable more noise but do no injury. 

Cattle stunning pens have been designed to give closer confinement 
and reduce self-inflicted injuries. Lights to daze the animals at the 
time of stunning to make this operation more certain are gaining in 
use. 

Speed in the handling of livestock and poultry before and at the 
time of slaughter tends to reduce pain and injury. Livestock trans- 
portation and holding facilities have been improved in many ways to 
prevent suffocation, overheating, and other discomforts of animals. 

These gains are the direct results of voluntary experimentation and 
education, with the farmers, industry, humane associations, and the 
Department cooperating. Such an approach brings about the orderly 
progress that consumers, farmers, and the meat industry have a right 
to expect. 

In addition to this cooperation with farmers and others, the Depart- 
ment for many years has administered laws designed to promote the 
humane handling of livestock under certain conditions. The so-called 
28-hour law provides for the proper feeding and watering of livestock 
in interstate rail shipments. 

Another act governs the handling of livestock for export overseas 
to assure that adequate and safe quarters will be provided on board 
the ship or plane and that sufficient provisions will be made for feed 
and water in transit. 

In both these cases the livestock are not in the possession of the 
owner, but are in the custody of others who may not be expected to 
feel the same degree of responsibility for their handling. 

This aspect of the situation is emphasized in many cases by the fact 
that the railroad or shipping line has control of the only practicable 
means of transport. 

Under such circumstances the administration of these laws by the 
Department is appropriate. But this is under quite a different prin- 
ciple from that which would be involved in imposing the supervision 
of the Federal Government on the handling of livestock in the custody 
of the owner. 
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In summation, Mr. Chairman, the Department accepts its share of 
the responsibility to encourage all practical improvement in the hu- 
mane handling of livestock and poultry at the time of slaughter and 
otherwise. We do not believe that the best interests of producers, 
processors, and consumers will be served by legislation imposing Gov- 
ernment decisions as to method at one stage of the handling of live- 
stock and poultry. We believe the educational process applied to all 
stages of such handling will produce better and more enduring re- 
sults. It is difficult to analyze any method of slaughtering to deter- 
mine the degree of pain it brings to the animal or to compare the pain 
with that induced by another method. Unfortunately, all meat ani- 
mals must be brought to death. The objective is to find practical 
ways of doing this as quickly and as painlessly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, that ends my statement on behalf of the Department. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Clarkson, do I understand your statement 
is the official views of the Department and the Bureau of the Budget? 

Dr. CuarKkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are speaking for the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department ? 

Dr. Ciarkson. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. Doctor, just 1 or 2 questions. 

First of all, may I say I am pleased to get the report concerning the 
work that the Department is doing in encouraging cooperation and 
education in this field of humane slaughter. 

I gather that a considerable amount has been done over the years 
on this. 

The one point that I was somewhat concerned about was in the 
latter part of your statement where you said, relating to that portion 
on shipment of rail, plane, and ships—in that instance where the 
Department administers law pertaining to shipment, you say the 
animal is not in possession of the owner, and therefore the responsi- 
bility is somewhat different. 

Then you come down and you say in this bill: 

But it is under quite a different principle from that which would be involved 
in imposing the supervision of the Federal Government in the handling of 
livestock in the custody of the owner. 

a question is in all good spirit. Isn’t this kind of splitting legal 
hairs ¢ 

Dr. CiarKson. No, sir; we do not believe so. 

The laws I alluded to have been on the books, as a result, of course, 
of action of Congress some 50 years ago. It was recognized at that 
time that in the process of shipment of animals over long distances 
where the owner had no control, that they were not given the attention 
that they should have. 

We firmly believe that the attention of the Federal Government in 
that field as the only agency that can do anything in interstate and 
foreign commerce is quite appropriate. ' 

There is quite a different situation when the owner of the animal 
has control of the procedures that are applied to it, and in this case 
the slaughtered is in most instances the owner of the animal and has 
the responsibility for all that happens to that animal. i 

Senator Humpnrey. Doctor, you said that you were opposed to the 
principle of compulsion. 
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Does not this bill provide a substantial period of time for coopera- 
tive efforts, educational efforts, the combined programs of a number 
of groups and officials to see if methods cannot be worked out ? 

Dr. Ciarxson. That is quite right. The bill provides for a very 
long waiting period before the effective date. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Dr. Ciarxson. The bill deals with one factor of the humane han- 
dling of animals and poultry. We believe that the ultimate imposi- 
tion of the authority and decision of the Department will not be 
beneficial in the long run toward achieving the results that are desired 
by yourself and the Congress. 

Even though this long period of time is provided and we certainly 
do applaud the view expressed by vearaie that all should work to- 
— on this with interest, enthusiasm, and good faith, we do not 

elieve that the weight of the Department’s compulsion will be the 
best: thing. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think it would be fair to say that the ob- 
jective of the bill is to get accomplishment and the fulfillment of 
the objective. 

The purpose of the 5-year waiting period—some people have sug- 
gested a longer one, others have suggested a shorter one, and I imagine 
there will be some proposals made and testimony for a shorter period— 
the purpose was to facilitate compliance with this objective. 

Once you have arrived at on overall agreement among the majority 
of the processors or the slaughterers, then it becomes pretty well an 
established pattern, and the compulsion feature would be only upon 
the recalcitrant. 

Generally laws weigh heaviest on the minority that refuse to abide, 
rather than on the majority who are willing to comply and observe. 

I want to make the record clear that as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I have no desire to say we have got to do this next year or we 
have got to do that this year, because I recognize that there are very 
serious and complex scientific and technical problems involved. 

| think it is fai’ to say that we like to set a deadline somewhere 
along the line for those slaughterers and packers that have been, ex- 
perimenting in this field will finally have to set up fixed procedures. 

Now there are some of the finest slaughterhouses in the world that 
have already established methods like this, and they produce fine 
products, have good labor-management relations, produce a good 
salable product. to the consumer, pay a good price to the farmer, 
and have been able to operate at a good profit. 

What has always disturbed me is why have not others been able to 
do it? 

Dr. Crarxson. You mentioned the technical and scientific factors 
that must, of course, be evaluated in all these things. That is certainly 
true. And one of the things that has troubled the humane associa- 
tions, the packers, and others in industry and the Government is a 
determination of just which of several methods is more humane. 

The measurement of pain in an animal is a most difficult process, 
and thus far the measurement has been primarily by the yardstick of 
opinion derived from observation by various people, opinions varying 
according to the point of view. 

We heartily believe that we in the Department, those in industry, 
and the farmers all need to be seriously reminded of their responsi- 
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bilities in this field from time to time. I think that the work you are 
doing in bringing this to the attention of all serves as such a reminder 
that this work must get on. 

But I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the problem of finding for 
all classes of animals and all classes of plants the type of procedure 
that will be at once more humane than others and at the same time 
practicable and workable is a rather difficult problem. 

And I want to make one more point. We see it so often that when 
the Government, even after 5 years, steps in and says “this is the way 
to do it,” that would have to be the decision, because it is unlikely that 
all will agree. There will be differences, of course, but the Depart- 
ment could settle the matter and most would probably agree. 

But even after such settlement the tendency is then that this is the 
method, and improvements stop. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think you have a point there, that when Gov- 
ernment sets up a particular standard often it becomes not the maxi- 
mum but it becomes both a floor and a ceiling. 

Dr. CLiarkson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. It sort of seals off further improvement; of 
course, it is not necessarily so. 

For example, under the Food and Drug Act the Department has 
some very stringent regulations on manufacturing processes. 

I am quite familiar with this area of law. We have very rigid regu- 
lations as to what we mean by a prescription drug. 

Now, the Government sets that. We had to do it because we had 
such a variability of standards on commodities that were supposed to 
have therapeutic or medicinal value that the Government had to do 
something for the public’s protection. 

So 1 want to say that while I think there is some merit to your argu- 
ment about Government compulsion in setting standards which become 
both minimum and maximum, that it is not necessarily so. Particu- 
larly would I say it is not necessarily so if you have an advisory com- 
mittee that is reexamining this matter from time to time and looking 
to improvement. 

May I just before I forget at this point, right after Dr. Clarkson’s 
testimony, include the letter of True D. Morse, as a part of our record ? 

a Miller, do you have anything that you want to offer on this at 
all? 

Dr. Mixer. I have nothing to add except to emphasize that point. 
We visualize development in this field as being a continuing one and 
we felt that that continuing development can be best accomplished 
by keeping the stage set so that people will get together rather than 
develop an arm’s length attitude as a result of mandatory legislation. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say for at least 5 years you can be 
very cozy under my measure. You do not have to be at arm’s length. 

You can cooperate to your heart’s content because it offers a 5-year 
study and work period to arrive at some suitable methods. 

One other point I think needs to be made. 

Dr, Clarkson, you passingly mentioned some of the costs involved, 
and I think your point is well taken, namely that it is easier for a 
large industry to accommodate itself to new methods than it is for a 
smaller industry. 

I think the point ought to be made, and I hope that I am somewhat 
accurate in this, that humane slaughter methods are sometimes most 
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economical, particularly if they are true and tested. Some of the prac- 
tices which have been indulged in by some firms have maybe been one 
of the reasons that they have not been as prosperous as they would like 
to be. 

I think you will find that in some of the more competently managed 
packers that they are constantly experimenting in this of determining 
more humane slaughter which at the same time protects the animal, 
and protects the meat that is going to come from that animal. 

I want to say this beeause I know this cost item is going to come up 
here. I have been around to enough plants myself to know that there 
is some waste in inhumane methods, and that the more scientific the 
method, the more the possibility of a fair and reasonable return on 
the product. 

Dr. Crarxson. There are operating advantages to be gained from a 
method that is swift and sure. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; that was my only point. 

Dr. Ciarxson. Mr. Chairman, I might say that I certainly agree 
with you that methods that are both humane and practical and eco- 
nomic will be put into effect. 

If they are economically advantageous, then it needs only to be 
pointed out. 

That really is part of our thesis, that this process of education and 
experimentation and looking into new devices is a constant one. We 
know from our relationships—and if you will pardon a personal refer- 
ence, I have been associated with our meat inspection and animal- 
disease-control activities of the Department for some 26 years—I have 
seen a very decided improvement in the attitudes of all who are han- 
dling livestock from the farmer on to the last handler, and I think that 
is a result of a higher educational level in our people generally and 
a better realization of these problems. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you havea regular working committee now, 
an advisory group working with you or a consultative group from 
industry ¢ 

Dr. Ciarkson.’ On this subject ? 

Senator Humpurey. And livestock producers? 

Dr. Ctarxson. Not on this subject; no, sir. 

We have a variety of advisory committees ae with farm and 
livestock groups on many subjects, and we work very closely with Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., which is the agency that all phases of the 
industry have chosen to lead their work, to spearhead their work 
toward more humane handling and the reduction of losses in the han- 
dling of livestock from farm to market. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we have to be very open about this. 
There are definite economic advantages involved in this which I hap- 
pen to think are joined with the humane aspects of it. 

You know when you can get good principle and good economics 
together in one package, you have really got something. 

Dr. Crarkson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. You have stated the Department’s opposition 
to acompulsory measure. 

What would you think of a measure that would establish a producer 
industry voluntary advisory commission with the Department, to have 
a continuing program of experimentation, education, innovation in 
this toward the objectives of humane slaughter? 
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You see I have learned in legislative activity that seldom do I ever 
get exactly what I want, and so I always offer a few alternatives to 
chew on as we go along the w ay. 

Dr. CuarKson. I think the chairman’s record is pretty good in that 
regard. 

Senator Humenrey. No; my record is not as good as I would like it 
to be. What I would like to have, Doctor, is an answer based on your 
long experience. By the way, many of my colleagues on the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture have spoken to me about you, and all have 
been very commendator y. What would you think about a proposal 
that would establish a sort of an advisory consultative body with the 
Department which worked with industry, the producer, and with the 
humane groups? We have two great national or ganizations that I 
know of and many local org anizations, many regional and other na- 
tional groups, too. But this would be a group that could work to- 
gether toward what you are getting at, namely, the voluntary progress 
toward certain objectives. 

Dr. Crarkson. The Department and the Secretary would be vary 
happy to work with an adv isory group. We would ‘wish that such a 
group would be broad enough to include all aspects of the humane 
handling of livestock and poultry, and I mean from farm to the time 
of slaughter. 

C ‘ertainly, to repeat, we would be very happy to work with such a 
group. We consider that we have done so on an informal basis with 
industry and with the humane associations and with farmers through 
our Extension Service. 

Senator Humrpurey. Yes; I know of the work of the Extension Serv- 
ice and I know of your work with some of the packers and slaughterers. 

What I was trying to get at is that the Congress itself could by a 
concurrent resolution or by a bill which would become statutory law 
state its objectives in this field. 

Then if for example we could not get agreement upon the Humphrey 
bill here that has a compulsion feature, an advisory group might be 
established that would work regularly with the Department and with 
the interested parties in this area toward the achievement of these 
objectives. There could be regular reports, let’s say, to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, a report perhaps every 6 months. 
I am just thinking out loud. 

I do not want anybody to think that there is any change of attitude 
on my art, but I want to keep alternatives open. 

(LARKSON. Mr. Chairman, I must say, of course, that I have 
not i dtaceaael this with the Secretary or the Assistant Secretary be- 
-ause this is the first intimation we have had of any such thought. 

Senator Humpnrey. This is the first time I thought of it myself ; 
just occurred to me. 

Dr. CirarKson. But basically I will be very happy to work with such 
a group. I should think that it ought to be broad. I should think 
that it ought to make its reports to the Secret: ry. 

Senator Humrpnrey. And the Congress. 

Dr. Crarxson, And the Secretary make reports to the Congress. 

Senator Humrurey. That is proper protocol for you, Doctor. 

I was thinking in terms of our end of the lodge here in Congress 
but I think you are right. 


78225—56——_2 
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Dr. Ciarkson. I might suggest one other factor which I think is 
important, since you have mentioned this possibility of consideration 
of an advisory committee, it is that one of the phases of the activities 
of the American Government and of the State governments and of 
the attitudes of the farm and livestock people tow: ard humane handling 
of animals has been very dramatically shown in their attitudes tows ard 
disease. 

Disease can cause more wracking pain than anything else including 
methods of slaughter. 

This country is more free of animal diseases than any other country 
in the world, ‘unless it be our neighbor to the north, Canada, which 
operates on the same principles that we do. 

In many other countries the livestock are subjected to wave after 
wave of epidemic, damaging diseases which cause the animals terrific 
pain and suffering. 

We get rid of those diseases to the best of our ability to do so in a 
great cooperative effort between the Department and the States. We 
are very proud of it and we do not think that that ought to be over- 
looked when we are talking about humane handling of livestock. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that is a very valid point and I am 
delighted and pleased that you brought it up so that it can be con- 
sidered in this part of the record. 

Doctor, I do not believe I have anything more to ask you. Some- 
times we establish commissions that have no enforcement power as 
such, but have reporting power. Those commissions have a way of 
getting people to do things that they sometimes did not expect that 
they were going to do quite so soon, because when the light of public 
opinion is ‘focused upon any kind of human or economic practice, a 
lot of reformation takes place in short order. You see, this bill has 
really two stages to it. 

No. 1, the establishment of an advisory group with a 5-year period, 
and No. 2, after the 5-year period, literally an edict or a law laid down 
that from here on out the recommendations of this advisory group 
in humane slaughter shall be the law of the land. 

I think there is a possibility that somebody might want to discuss 
reversing this; in other words, you might first establish what you 
feel to be broad objectives which are commonly agreed upon as 
humane slaughter, and then establish your commission or your advi- 
sory group to further the acceptance and the adoption of these objec- 
tives, and as you have indicated, to report on a periodic basis to the 
Secretary. I would also want one to the Congress, because our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has ultimate legislative respon- 
sibility in this area. 

I just toss that out. You might think it over and give us the bene- 
fits of your views a little later on in more detail. 

Dr. Ciarkson. We will be glad to do so if we may consult with 
the Secretary on it. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. CLtarkson. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Regensburger. 

Mr. Regensburger is with the American Meat Institute, is. that 
correct ? 

Mr. Reeenspurcer. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you proceed, sir? 
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STATEMENTS OF R. W. REGENSBURGER, VICE PRESIDENT, SWIFT 
& CO., CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE; AND ALED P. DAVIES, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
LIVESTOCK, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Recenspurcer. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. W. Regens- 
burger. 

Mr. Davies. I am Aled P. Davies, director of department of live- 
stock, American Meat Institute, Chicago. 

Mr. Recenspurcer. Mr. Chairman, | am a vice president of Swift & 
Co., but I appear here representing the American Meat Institute, the 
trade, research and educational association of the meat packing indus- 
try. The American Meat Institute, now 50 years old, represents sev- 
eral hundred members, both large and small companies, in every 
State of the Union, which process somewhere in the neighborhood of 
80 percent of the commercial meat consumed in the United States. 

I have been in the employ of Swift & Co. since June 1, 1920. During 
this period I have been engaged in the construction, engineering and 
operating activities of the company. In 1929, I was appointed as a 
member of the special committee on improved methods of slaughter 
of the American Meat Institute. I have served on or with that com- 
mittee for 27 years, and for a number of years as the chairman. 

The American Meat Institute has constantly favored and sponsored 
efforts which would secure humane treatment of all livestock under 
all conditions from farm to packing plants. 

Over the years the American Meat Institute has been active in 
efforts to improve the handling of food animals. Many years ago, 
the institute joined with farm and livestock organizations, humane 
assocations, railroads, truckers, stockyards interests, agricultural col- 
leges and the United States Department of Agriculture in the forma- 
tion of the National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, the name of 
which was changed to Livestock Conservation, Inc., a few years ago. 

This organization, national in scope, financed by all segments of 
the industry from farm to packinghouse is dedicated to educational 
and promotional efforts to reduce losses through better and more 
humane handling of animals. 

We mention this merely to indicate the voluntary activity and 
interest of the American Meat Institute in all phases of humane treat- 
ment of livestock. 

The American Meat Institute regrets exceedingly that it cannot 
support Senate bill 1636. Its position in this respect is delicate as 
anything less than unqualified approval of the bill may be misunder- 
stood. 

Senator Humpurey. May I just interrupt to say it is not misunder- 
stood by the chairman. I respect anybody’s right to disagree with 
me, but I will want to find out why. 

Mr. Recenspurcer. I hope that my report later on will show that. 

We regret that our views differ from those who are supporting the 
bill, but we do not believe that legislation is the answer to this problem 
which has given the industry great concern for many years. 

No one can take issue with the stated objectives of this proposed 
legislation. We know of no individuals in the industry who are not 
eager to improve the methods of handling animals. 
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Unfortunately, there is no practical method that has so far been 
developed that will bring death to any animal or individual that is 
pleasant. Therefore, at the outset, the subject that we are discussing 
here today is unpleasant to all of us. 

The American meatpacking industry is the world’s greatest food- 
manufacturing group. From 514 million farms and ranches in every 
State in the Nation come live animals to the packing plants. In 1955, 
the livestock processed at all meatpacking plants or establishments 
or on farms in the United States numbered about 26 million cattle; 
12 million calves; 16 million sheep, and 74 million hogs—making a 
total for all livestock processed of 128 million head. 

Thus, we are not discussing here a subject of small import but 
rather legislation that will affect directly or indirectly millions of 
people, producers, processors, and consumers. 

Our basic function in this industry is to process, distribute and 
offer for sale edible meat that is clean, wholesome and appetizing. 
To do this we dispatch millions of animals each year, and in this task 
we bear responsibility to handle these animals humanely and effi- 
ciently. 

The number of livestock dispatched annually in this country is 
therefore very large—far greater than in European countries with 
which comparisons are drawn with respect to humane methods of 
slaughter. 

Under the conditions of operations in the United States, the develop- 
ment and application of new methods of slaughter presents more diff 
cult problems than under European practice for two reasons: 

1. High speed of operations in this country ; 

2. The more excited and fractious characteristics of livestock in our 
country. 

As the number of animals dispatched in United States plants is 
very large, livestock must be processed at high hourly rates of speed. 
For example, in the larger plants in this country— 

(a) Hogs are handled at a rate of 600 head an hour and a few 
plants operate at 1,000 hogs an hour ; 

(6) Cattle are dispatched at rates of 150 to 200 head an hour. 

In the largest European plants to our knowledge, however, 

(a) The highest rate on hogs approaches only 200 head an hour, 
or about one-third the rate in this country. 

(6) While on cattle, the highest rate in Europe is 40 to 50 head 
an hour, or about one-fourth the rate in this country. 

The higher hourly rates of dispatching livestock in this country pre- 
sents more serious problems and difficulties in applying new methods 
than would obtain in European practice. 

Further, the livestock reaching packing plants in the United States 
are not docile, and are not accustomed to people in close proximity. 

Our livestock are more accustomed to the open spaces and, as a con- 
sequence, are not tame and tractable as a whole when brought to the 
packing plants. 

In Europe, on the other hand, the livestock generally are more mild- 
mannered and quiet as they are more accustomed to people. 

In developing and applying new methods, therefore, the control 
of fractious and excited livestock in this country is a serious and diffi- 
cult problem when coupled with the requirement of operation at high 
hourly rates. 
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Historically, the meatpacking industry has shown an awareness of 
its responsibility to improve slaughtering methods to achieve more 
humane practices, consistent with practicability and costs, and it has 
diligently and aggressively pursued endeavors to develop such im- 
provements. , : 

In 1929, the American Meat Institute organized a committee from 
member companies to serve for the industry on a joint committee with 
representatives of the American Humane Association and its affili- 
ated organizations to develop improved methods of slaughter which 
would— 

(a) Beconsidered more humane than present practice. 
(6) Be practical and economical in regular plant operations. 

At about the time this committee was organized 27 years ago, reports 
reached us of experiments in Germany in which electric current was 
used to stun livestock. As this method appeared to be the most prac- 
tical of any that had come to our attention at that time, the committee 
undertook the application of electric current to the stunning of live- 
stock in United States plants. 

The committee, acting for the industry, tried earnestly and dili- 
gently to apply electrical stunning to operations in this country. 
After settee time and effort, along with the expenditure of ap- 
preciable sums for experimental and pilot-plant facilities, the com- 
mittee was forced to the conclusion that electrical stunning was not 
applicable to conditions of operation and of meat inspection in this 
country, except at unwarranted cost and waste of product. 

On cattle, the electric current caused a disfiguration of the most 
desirable and expensive cuts of beef, the beef roast, and steak. In ap- 
pearance the meat revealed a myriad of small red dots indicating a 
bursting of minor blood vessels. This appearance resulted in a de- 
preciation of sales appeal and value which would entail a serious 
economic loss to the entire cattle industry. 

On hogs, the stunning with electric current produced tiny hemor- 
rhages or blood markings on the lungs. These lesions introduced con- 
fusion for the Federal Meat Inspection Service in the postmortem in- 
spection, as the markings caused by electrical stunning were indis- 
tinguishable from those present in the early stages of certain hog dis- 
eases. 

As a consequence, if hogs were stunned with electric current, a cer- 
tain percentage of carcasses would, of necessity, be condemned on 
suspicion which would otherwise yield sound and wholesome product. 

Supplementing the endeavors of the committee, the industry re- 
tained Dr. J. P. Simonds, professor of pathology at Northwestern 
University, to study the entire problem. After several years in this 
effort, Dr. Simonds was forced to the conclusion that no current was 
found that would not produce the hemorrhages or markings on the 
lungs. Further, the studies of Dr. Simonds did not reveal any dis- 
tinguishable characteristics between the markings caused by electric 
current and those due to incipient stages of disease which would meet 
the requirements of the Federal Meat Inspection Service. 

The stunning of hogs with electric current was, therefore, found not 
feasible without a waste of food product, and a serious economic loss 
to the livestock producers and processors. 

Electric current. is used extensively for stunning hogs in Europe. 
Apparently the inspection service in European countries does not at- 
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tach the same significance to the appearance of the lungs as does the 
inspection service in this country. 

This difference in the attention given the inspection of the lungs of 
hogs is evidently the factor which “favors the application of electrical 
stunning of hogs in Europe. 

On the other hand, from observations of our representatives, elec- 
tric current is not used for stunning cattle in Europe. Apparently, 
the same disfiguration of beef has also deterred the European plants 
from applying electric current for stunning cattle. 

In addition to the studies on the application of electric current, the 
American Meat Institute committee has given consideration to the use 
of the captive bolt pistol. 

The captive-bolt pistol is used extensively in Europe and by a few 
plants in this country. Briefly the captive-bolt oo utilizes a pistol 
chamber for a .22-caliber cartridge in which a bolt replaces the free 
bullet. In use the pistol is placed in position over the head of the 
animal and by discharge of the cartridge the bolt is driven into the 
brain. 

While the use of this instrument is apparently satisfactory in Europe 
and in a few plants in this country, the application results in the 
destruction of the brain for edible purposes and a puncturing of a 
portion of the hide. While the loss of the brain as an edible product 
might seem of small value, we are hesitant to advocate a practice 
which, in effect, wastes a food resource of the Nation. 

In times of emergency, as in World War I and World War IT, we 
save all brains possible, as they have good food value. We do not 
believe we would be acting wisely if we were to adopt nationwide a 
method of stunning livestock which destroyed the brains. 

While we are not recover ing all cattle brains at present, we estimate 
the total production of cattle brains in the United States currently 
to be between 3 million and 4 million pounds annually. This produc- 
tion represents a significant weight of product for those seeking a 
low-priced meat item. 

In the light of a new development which will be discussed later, 
the captive- “bolt pistol will evidently be replaced by a new instrument 
which will not render the brain inedible with resulting waste of a 
food product. In recent years another method of rendering livestock 
unconscious has been developed by a United States packer. 

One of the members of the American Meat Institute, George A. 
Hormel & Co., has devised and installed plant facilities for immo- 
bilizing hogs by the use of carbon dioxide gas. The equipment has 
been improved und modified in many respects since the original 
installation. 

A manufacturer of packing-plant machinery is now offering to the 
industry equipment for immobilizing hogs with carbon dioxide em- 
bodying the features which were developed through trial and error 
by the concern originating this method. The equipment has been 
improved and modified in many respects since the original installation. 

While Hormel has used this method for 3 years, we believe the 
industry has good reason to approach this innovation with caution, 
taking suffic ent time to relate the high cost to the benefits and pos- 
sible advantakes which may be present in individual plant operations. 

The cost of installing facilities for immobilizing hogs with carbon 
dioxide is exceedingly high by reason of building alterations and new 
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enclosures requires to accommodate the unit. By way of example, 
for a rate of kill of 300 hogs an hour, we estimate the cost of installa- 
tion at one of our plants which is typical to be in the neighborhood 
of $275,000. 

For an installation capable of dispatching 600 hogs an hour, the 
cost for another of our ante is estimated at approximately $578,000. 

The cost of installing facilities for immobilizing hogs with carbon 
dioxide gas is very high in the two cases cited. In these plants a prac- 
ticable installation was feasible. In 10 other plants of Swift & Co., 
however, we cannot see—at this time at least—a practicable arrange- 
ment for these facilities. 

The killing floors on these plants are nestled in among other build- 
ings with no ground space or other area available for the immobiliz- 
ing and bleeding unit, except at a great distance. While a solution 
may be possible, the cost will be higher than for the two examples 
mentioned. 

We have endeavored to evaluate the savings which might accrue 
through the immobilization of hogs by carbon dioxide gas, but we can 
calculate only nominal benefits—nothing that would remotely ap- 
proach justification of the major expenditure indicated. 

We have heard reference to European equipment which is reported 
to be less expensive than the design based on the Hormel! development. 
Until the European equipment is available here, and has demonstrated 
that it will perform satisfactorily under operating conditions in the 
United States, we must rely on estimates of cont for equipment fabri- 
cated in this country. 

In any event, the cost of the equipment based on the Hormel method 
is a relatively small factor in the total cost. 

In the estimate of $275,000 for facilities to process 300 hogs an hour, 
the cost of the Hormel equipment is only $58,400. 

In the installation for 600 hogs an hour with a total cost of $578,000, 
the allowance for the Hormel equipment is only $82,000. 

Thus, the cost of the Hormel equipment is a small part of the total— 
the balance and the major expense is for building alterations and 
rearrangements which would no doubt, be the same with European 
equipment—even if the latter were available and could be furnished 
at lower cost than that manufactured in the United States. 

With the present method and design of equipment for immobilizing 
hogs with carbon dioxide gas, the industry will be faced with an 
expenditure of major proportions to install such facilities. 

While high expenditures for such installations to immobilize hogs 
with carbon dioxide gas would be serious enough for large concerns, 
such as Swift & Co., the impact of an investment of this magnitude 
could be drastic on smaller companies. 

In reality the housewife’s budget fixes the retail prices for meat. 
Any change in slaughtering method, as for example, immobilizing 
hogs with carbon dioxide gas would not increase that budget allow- 
ance for meat. 

For many years the packing industry has operated with very low 
earnings. In the face of these two facts of life in the meat packing 
industry anything more than a nominal increase in cost of operation 
must be taken into account in the price which is paid the producer 
for livestock. 
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Over the years attempts have been made to fabricate a stunning 
tool which would be power actuated to replace the hand hammer in 
use for cattle. Such efforts in the past, however, resulted in equip- 
ment which was very heavy and impracticable. 

In a meeting with representatives of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation held a little over a year ago, John C. Macfarlane of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, suggested 
a design for a stunning instrument based upon a variation of the 
principle of the captive-bolt pistol. 

In the proposal by Mr. Macfarlane the penetrating bolt was to be 
replaced with a mushroom head which would not enter the skull but 
which would render the animal unconscious by impact or concussion. 

The industry encouraged the development of sah an instrument as 
it would obviate the wasteful effect of the captive-bolt type and still 
retain the feature of an instrument light enough to handle easily. 

Mr. Macfarlane arranged for the development of this equipment by 
Remington Arms Co. As test models were produced, the American 
Meat Institute committee, in collaboration with the joint committee, 
arranged for tests and experiments. 

Our experience with the instrument to date on a test basis indicates 
that we may expect considerably greater accuracy in stunning with 
less effort and fatigue for the workmen. On last Monday, May 7, the 
manufacturer made available three instruments for plant scale tests. 
Two plants in Chicago will use these instruments in regular operation. 

Eight additional instruments were promised for today—Wednes- 
day, May 9. Arrangements have been made for other plants to par- 
ticipate in the plant scale tests as more instruments become available. 

Further tests in regular plant operations are necessary to demon- 
strate the reliability and durability of all parts of the equipment. 

Thus far, we have concentrated our efforts on the application of the 
new instrument to stunning cattle. We have hopes, however, that, the 
instrument may, with some modifications, have application for calves 
and possibly lambs, but no conclusion can be drawn until tests, which 
we plan, have been conducted. 

As has been indicated, in the foregoing, the American Meat Insti- 
tute committee has pursued diligently the investigation of stunning 
with electric current, and the development of the new stunning instru- 
ment. 

While we do not wish to detract from the striking development by 
George A. Hormel & Co., of facilities for immobilizing hogs wit 
carbon dioxide gas, in fairness to the American Meat Institute com- 
mittee, we would point out that this committee suggested to the rep- 
resentatives of the Humane Association about 10 years ago, experi- 
ments in the use of gas—carbon dioxide or nitrogen—as a means of 
inducing unconsciousness in livestock. 

The Humane Association representatives, however, discouraged any 
considerations of carbon dioxide or any other gas for this purpose, 
as such means did not meet their criterion of a more humane method. 
As a consequence, the American Meat Institute committee did not 
undertake any explorations in this field. 

The efforts of the industry through the years indicate an effort to 
solve the problems of developing improved methods of slaughter. If 
we have not achieved success it 1s not due to lack of effort or willing- 
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ness, but to circumstances and difficulties which have not yielded to 
our ingenuity and imagination. 

But legislation will not provide an answer for these limitations or 
for the perplexing problems which have stood in the way of a conclu- 
sion. Imagination and ingenuity are still required to develop methods 
of slaughter which will obviate the high cost and difficulties of those 
tried heretofore. Legislation will not provide the technique and 
talent required. 

We appreciate that the proposed legislation allows a 5-year period 
in which to provide facilities. Anyone who is realistic, knows that if 
the legislation is passed, the Government and industry will be subject 
to pressure to apply immediately a method, of some form or type, for 
rendering livestock unconscious. 

As a result, those administering the act may be impelled to order 
arbitrarily and in haste expedients which may impose hardship and 
undue expense on the industry, and may result in expenditures for 
facilities which may prove impracticable. 

Under such circumstances, the reaction which might occur could 
affect adversely the interest and cooperation which now exists, and 
which is so vital and essential to the earliest accomplishment of the 
objectives desired. 

The present program of collaboration and cooperation between the 
representatives of the American Humane Association and the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, typifies the truly American way of solving the 
problems of two groups seeking a common objective. 

We believe the present endeavor, with mutual understanding, will 
yield more real progress and more substantial results than the arbi- 
trary imposition of mandates prescribed by legislation. 

As we have indicated in an earlier section of this statement, a joint 
committee comprised of representatives of the American Humane 
Association and the American Meat Institute, has been functioning in 
cooperation since 1929. 

On March 26, 1956, the committee issued a joint statement from 
which I would like to read the concluding paragraph: 

The American Humane Association and the American Meat Institute are 
fully aware of their responsibility to develop improved methods of slaughter- 


ing promptly and intend to continue to proceed aggressively and conscientiously 
to find an answer to the problem. 


We wish to submit a copy of this joint statement as a part of our 
testimony. 

Senator Humrnrey. Yes, it will be printed at this point in your 
testimony. 


JoInT STATEMENT FILED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
AND THE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For some time, a joint committee of the American Meat Institute and the 
American Humane Association has been collaborating for the purpose of develop- 
ing improved methods of animal slaughter in the American meatpacking industry. 

Following the traditional American method of open discussion leading to 
mutual understanding and cooperation, this joint committee has arrived at 
basic agreement on a number of points and has made definite progress toward a 
common goal. 

This goal micht be described in two parts: (1) The development ef improved 
methods of animal slaughter which are practicable and humane; (2) adoption 
of these improved methods by the industry. 
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Members of the joint committee believe that, in view of increasing public 
interest, a statement by the committee is appropriate at this time. This should 
be considered as a progress or interim report. It is in no sense final. The work 
of the joint committee is continuing. 


PURPOSES OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


The reasons for establishing and continuing the joint committee can be sum- 
marized in four basic points: 

1. To keep representatives of the American Humane Association apprised 
of endeavors by the industry in developing improved methods of slaughter. 

2. To acquaint representatives of the American Humane Association with 
problems of the industry in its efforts to develop and apply in practice improved 
methods of slaughter. 

3. To provide an avenue for representatives of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation to offer suggestions and counsel to the industry on the development of 
new methods of slaughter. 

4. To furnish industry with the views of the American Humane Association 
as to the acceptability of new methods as judged by the criterion of more humane 
slaughter. 

BASIC POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


The joint committee of the American Meat Institute and the American Humane 
Association agrees on the following points: 

1. That certain methods of slaughter currently used in the industry may be 
improved. 

2. That any improved methods should be acceptable both from the humane 
viewpoint and from the standpoint of practical economics in the industry. 

3. That several improved methods of slaughter have been advanced which give 
promise of solving the problem from all viewpoints. 

4. That the industry shall cooperate by testing new methods for the determina- 
tion of practicality and efficiency, and that the American Humane Association 
shall cooperate in these tests to determine that the new methods are acceptable 
from the humane viewpoint. 

5. That both organizations shall do everything within their province to achieve 
industrywide application of practicable improved methods of slaughtering. 

6. That the joint committee shall continue functioning for the purpose of dis- 
covering, if possible, even further improvements in methods of humane slaughter 
than those now under consideration. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


There almost always is some disappointment in efforts to develop new and 
improved industrial procedures of any kind. In the endeavors of the meat indus- 
try to find better methods of slaughter, such a disappointment occurred in the 
1930’s when electrical stunning of animals proved to be unacceptable in this 
country. 

Considerable effort and money was expanded in endeavoring to develop and 
apply electrical stunning in the American meatpacking industry. Unfortunately, 
the endeavor was not successful. 

The application to cattle, after considerable preliminary developmental work, 
resulted in disfiguration of the loin due, apparently, to the bursting of minute 
blood vessels. In appearance, the eye of the loin on quartering the side revealed 
a myriad of small red dots in about 7 percent of the animals which were stunned 
with electric current. By reason of this appearance the value was drastically 
reduced, and the application of electric current could result in serious economic 
loss to livestock and producers, meatpacking industry and consumers. 

In the application of electric stunning to hogs, difficulty was encountered when 
the Meat Inspection Branch of the United States Department of Agriculture 
found a large percentage of lungs with markings or lesions which were indis- 
tinguishable from those present in the early stages of certain diseases. As a 
result, the Federal Meat Inspection Service stated that if hogs were stunned 
electrically a large percentage of carcasses would be condemned which were 
otherwise sound and wholesome. 

The effort to apply electrical stunning to the hogs was continued by varying 
the current and the method of application, without favorable result. As a 
further measure, the industry retained Dr. J. B. Simonds, professor of pathology 
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at Northwestern University, to undertake a study to determine whether a type of 
current might be found which would not cause the markings or lesions in the 
lungs or to ascertain a practicable method for distinguishing between the mark- 
ings caused by stunning and those which were due to the incipient stages of 
disease. Dr. Simonds spent several years in this effort, but, unfortunately, was 
forced to the conclusion that, first, no current was found which would not induce 
the markings in the lungs and, second, there were no obvious distinguishable 
characteristics between the markings caused by electrical stunning and those due 
to disease. 

In all of the long research and experimentation with electrical stunning, the 
representatives of the humane societies were apprised regularly of the results, 
and the subject was reviewed thoroughly at each stage of the development. 

This experience taught a lesson about the danger of coming to an impulsive and 
premature conclusion about any proposed new method of slaughter. It might be 
pointed out that several European countries adopted legislation to require new 
methods of slaughter, but already one of the countries; i. e., Denmark, has found 
it necessary to suspend its law. 

Currently, the industry is cooperating through the joint committee with repre- 
sentatives of the American Humane Association in testing a new stunning instru- 
ment under development by the Remington Arms Co., Inc., a leading arms manu- 
facturer. This instrument carries a mushroom head instead of a penetrating 
bolt such as is incorporated in a captive-bolt pistol. The mushroom head does not 
penetrate the skull and produces the same effect as the blow of a stunning 
hammer. 

This instrument was designed and developed from a suggestion of John OC. 
Macfarlane, director of the livestock conservation department of the Massachu- 
sets SPCA, an affiliate of the American Tumane Association. Test models have 
been given extensive trials in the plants of packers, members of the American 
Meat Institute, and under the observation of Mr. Macfarlane, representing the 
Massachusetts SPCA and the American Humane Association. 

The results with this new stunning instrument in test models have been ex- 
tremely encouraging, both to the meat industry and to humane interests. Devel- 
opment of the instrument has been expedited by the cooperation of the joint 
committee with the manufacturer in making many tests made under actual 
packing plant operating conditions. 

There is every indication that the new instrument will be placed in production 
promptly after minor mechanical defects have been overcome and will be avail- 
able in limited quantities to meat packers this year. 

Further tests are, of course, necessary to prove the acceptability of the new 
instrument in full-scale plant operations, and the joint committee will sponsor 
industrywide testing for this final and complete evaluation. 

The joint committee of the two organizations will continue functioning to seek 
other improvements in slaughtering methods. Other developments in the field of 
improved methods of slaughter which have been discussed by the committee and 
which will receive consideration and evaluation include: 

(a) The captive-bolt pistol which is widely used in Europe and which has 
been adopted by some plants in this country. 

(b) The immobilizing of livestock by the method employing carbon dioxide 
gas which has been in use by one packer on hogs for approximately 3 years. 

(ec) Anesthesia produced through the absence of oxygen in the air simulat- 
ing the effect of rarefied atmosphere in high altitudes. 

The American Humane Association and the American Meat Institute are fully 
aware of their responsibility to develop improved methods of slaughtering 
promptly and intend to continue to proceed aggressively and conscientiously to 
find an answer to the problem. 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Davies, do you have anything that you 
would care to add ¢ 

Mr. Daviss. No, sir, unless you have some questions where I could 
possibly give a better answer. 

Senator Humpurey. First of all, I want to thank Mr. Regensburger 
for his statement and for the spirit in which it was given and the infor- 
mation it permits us to have. 

As I understood you to say, this new stunning pistol is now in experi- 
mental use. 
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Mr. Recenspurcer. It is in plant scale testing. 

Senator Humrurey. Is that in your plants, in the Swift plants? 

Mr. Recenspurcer. Yes, we have one in our plant, Armour has units 
in their plant, both in the Chicago plant. 

Senator Humpurey. And as I understand it also, you are contem- 
plating further testing or further plant use of this. 

Mr. Recenspurcer. Additional units are promised and as they are 
available other plants will participate in the tests. 

Mr. Davis. Mr, Chairman, may I at this point say I think it should 
be clear that so far no slaughterer has been able to purchase one of 
these things. They are still in the experimental stage, and the two that 
are in operation are still owned by Remington Arms, and as far as I 
know, not owned by us. 

We are testing them. 

Mr. Recenssurcer. Those are the only tools which are in existence. 

Senator Humpnrey. And they are owned by the Remington Arms. 
They are testing them out but on a big enough scale to see whether or 
not they are usable by the workmen, or functioning? 

Mr. Recenssvurcoer. That is right. 

Mr. Davies. Prior to this time they had been used either by Mr. 
Macfarlane, the Humane Association or by the Remington people 
themselves with our cooperation. ; 

Senator Humprurey. I hesitate to ask a question about different in- 
dustries or different plants because I know his is a competitive indus- 
try and I surely do not want to ask anything that is at all embarrassing, 
and if it is, why you are at liberty to tell me that you prefer not to 
answer it. 

No one is under oath here. 

Mr. Recenssurcer. I may not know. 

Senator Humpurey. The point that I was somewhat concerned about 
was the reference to the Hormel plant and the costs involved in the 
carbon dioxide methods used. 

For example, is it not true that Hormel pays just as much to the 
farmer for let’s say a 200 pound hog as Swift does or Armour? 

Mr. ReGenssurcer. True. 

Senator Humpurey. I mean insofar as the producer’s price is con- 
cerned, that price is not affected by the cost of whatever methods 
Hormel may use for slaughter ? 

Mr. Recenspurcer. Mr. Murphy will answer your question in his 
statement. He indicates that they had an ‘cuienl and a singular con- 
dition which justified their installation. 

That would not necessarily obtain at other plants. Our costs I 
agree are very high, but it just happens that these killing floors are 
inaccessible. These facilities require space. To get the space we 
would have to move back a considerable distance, which adds to the 
cost in conveyers and enclosures from the point of start to get it to 
the killing floor. 

Senator Humrurey. I have noticed some of the packers of late have 
closed up some of their plants and consolidated, for good reason 
undoubtedly. 

When they do this don’t they make alterations in their structure, I 
mean in the structure in which the consolidation takes place? 

You are constantly making alterations, are you not, in plant design ? 
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Mr. Recenspurcer. That is true, but those alterations might not 
necessarily make space available which is required for this unit. 

The space required for this unit is rather striking and this is a rough 
sketch of an installation. 

Senator Humrurey. This is the Hormel unit? 

Mr. ReceNsspurcer. This is the Hormel unit as we have laid it out 
for one of our plants and we have got to go way back here in the yards 
to get this layout coming up:in here, and this is on the third or fourth 
floor of the building. 

That is 110 feet, this is 175 feet, this is 60 feet and this is another 
110 feet. That is horizontal travel. 

Senator Humrpnurey. Is that somewhat equivalent to your run, like 
in your cattle run or your hog run? 

r. RegeNspurcer. It is similar to it, yes, but in this case here it 
involves conveyors and enclosures. 

Senator Humpnurey. But you have conveyors and enclosures under 
the method 

Mr. Recenssurcer. No; the animals move under their own power. 
It is just a ramp. 

Senator Humpurey. I see. At present you have just the ramp. 

Mr. ReceNnssurcer. Just the ramp, Ma the animals move under 
their own power. This presents additional equipment and additional 
cost as compared with what we are now using. 

Senator Humpurey. Am I misinformed or am I properly informed 
when I hear that the carbon dioxide treatment has resulted in less 
injury, that is flesh injury, meat injury to the animal, and therefore 
there were some savings involved ? 

Mr. Recenssurcer. That is the report of the Hormel Co. We have 


not found it in our operations. That was checked in the reference that 
I made to our evaluation of possible savings and benefits but we have 
not been able to see them. It may be that our operations are different 
from theirs, but we do not show the same benefits and savings which 
Hormel reports from their investigation and from their experience. 

Senator Humpurey. I am saying this most PESpOeeha iy that I 


think that the results of an actual commercial operation may be a little 
more valid than an experimentation which is on paper and which is 
theoretical. 

Mr. Davies. May I clarify that, Mr. Chairman. 

I think what Mr. Regensburger may wish to say is that I presume 
their study of bruise losses that they now have may not have shown 
the same as the point that Hormel went from, from this to this. 

Is that the point ? 

Mr. Recenssurcer. That or it may be that our handling of product 
does not reveal the same significance for bruises. 

Mr. Davies. In other words, start at a point where there is so much 
oss. 

I presume that is what it is. 

Senator Humrnurey. Well, this particular company happens to be in 
my home State of course. We have your company, too. 

We are one of the States that has a rather substantial number of 
excellent packing plants. I think that the Hormel’s profit ratio is 
creditable. I think its management is good. 

Mr. Recenspurcer. Outstanding. 

Senator Humpurey. And its product is good. 
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Mr. Recenssurcer. May I make one comment on carbon dioxide. 
This sounds rather conclusive and at the stage we are now that does 
represent a conclusion. 

teen the acceptance of carbon dioxide as a means of rendering 
livestock unconscious by those active in the humane movement is rela- 
tively recent so far as our knowledge goes. 

Hormel is the only one that has done any investigating on it. It is 
entirely within the possibility that as other concerns think about it, 
someone may come up with something that will offer possibilities dif- 
ferent from those that are available in the Hormel method, so I am 
not implying that the door is closed. 

It could be that something might come out, but this is the extent 
of our knowledge at the present. 

Senator Humpurey. There was an article some time ago in the Na- 
tional Provisioner, April 14, 1956, on this Hormel operation. It was 
very explanatory and I thought rather commendable. 

You are possibly familiar with that particular article ? 

Mr. Recenspurcer. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You were here when I asked Dr. Clarkson a 
question or two, Mr. Regensburger, concerning the establishment of a 
continuing at least semiofficial or official advisory council to edge this 
thing along. 

A Chinese philosopher, not an old one, but a contemporary by the 
name of Lin Yu-Tang, talked about the gadfly that occasionally stung 
people into action, and sometimes these advisory commissions with a 
statement of objectives as adopted by a parliamentary or legislative 
body have ways of edging people along. 

Now I wondered what your attitude is in reference to my discussion 
a few moments ago with Dr. Clarkson. 

Mr. Recenssurcer. I would like to give you a viewpoint, but I would 
like for Mr. Davies to answer because that is outside of the scope 
of institute activites for which I was requested to participate. 

I am with a large organization. Through the years it has been the 
practice in many large organizations to use committees to accom- 
plish certain objectives within the company. 

We have found as others have found that the larger the committee, 
the slower the development and the more retardation of the end ob- 
jective. 

My quick opinion, I believe the committee as it is now organized 
between the industry and the humane association is adequate to de- 
velop this project to its conclusion and I am fearful that if we can 
expand the committee, we may bring into it those factors and ele- 
ments which may serve to retard progress instead of expedite it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I respect your point of view. 

I do feel myself that a little closer official connection on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture with the aor and with the in- 
tamale groups would do something to spur a little action along. 
I think that as a result of these hearings, whether we adopt any legis- 
lation or not, there is going to be considerable interest in this. Peo- 
ple are going to expect some concerted action, although I always respect 
a man’s point of view that says let’s do this voluntarily. 

That is the better way to do it. If it can be done that way and ac- 
complished, wonderful. 
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But sometimes, well, it is like when my dad used to just talk to 
me about things. Occasionally he would suggest another method. 
Even the possibility of the other method surely made my voluntary 
participation a little bit more energetic, and I was just wondering 
if occasionally this might apply in broader principles. 

Mr. Recenssurcer. I cannot deny that. I am thinking, however, 
that if. we start to expand the committee, we may not be able to stop 
it because there are a number of groups that could argue that they 
have an interest, and if we start to open the door, why then I am 
just afraid that the committee might become much larger and un- 
wieldy than we desire. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, I see what you mean. 

I would surely feel that you could not have a committee beyond 
half a dozen or so members that would do anything very effective. 
Then it becomes a bit of a mass meeting. 

Mr. Recenssurcer. That is right, and with too much divergence of 
interest of course, then you begin to complicate the development, 
too. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman. If I may comment on this: No. 1, I 
am in about the same position as Dr. Clarkson—this is of course think- 
ing and talking out loud as the chairman said—this is the first time 
that this suggestion has come to us. I have had no opportunity of 
course to check with my principals on this. 

Offhand certainly the American Meat Institute is extremely anxious 
to find improved methods. We have demonstrated that, we have 
spent a lot of money, time, and effort over a period of 27 years. We 
are going to continue regardless of what action is taken in trying to 
find better, more improved methods. 

I agree with Mr. Regensburger that when you start to enlarge the 
committee on such a complex and rather delicate and rather emo- 
tional issue such as this, there is some danger. 

It has got to be handled by people who really know the complexities 
of the business, scientific and otherwise. 

But certainly I question whether the American Meat Institute 
would, or would care to object to any serious, sincere suggestion by 
the Congress of an objective and a sound study over a period giving 
the industry time to adjust, and as you say, Mr. Chairman, encourag- 
ing voluntary compliance with these objectives. 

That is, of course, as I said before, that has to be said quickly in 
answer to a suggestion. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand. I want you to reserve judgment 
on it. Frankly, I had no intention of even mentioning it. It just 
sort of happened as Dr. Clarkson was talking, I got to thinking that 
since there seems to be rather general agreement upon the desirability 
of proceeding along the lines of what we have here before us, that 
anything that we can do to expedite it is worth while. I surely 
would not want to see a committee so large and representing so many 
different groups that you could never get any common point of 
agreement. You notice that in the advisory committee suggested in 
this bill, it was limited to four members. 

I might say that only one organization was mentioned here and 
that was the American Humane Association. There is, of course, 
the National Humane Society which is another large national organi- 
zation, but I want to be very candid about it. 
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You cannot have every conceivable State, regional, and national 
group represented. You have to, I think, get a good cross section, if 
you have any kind of advisory group; otherwise it is not fully ad- 
visory. It just advises you on part of the facts. 

Mr. Davies. We in the American Meat Institute have had long 
experience and deep respect for the regulatory divisions of the USDA 
and the scientific people in the USDA. We would be happy to co- 
operate in any study that would be headed and directed by the USDA 
as requested by Congress or by the Secretary of Agriculture, with a 
report within a reasonable time. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, a study with a progress report. 

Mr. Davies. No, I think that we are interested and I think we have 
demonstrated it, sir, that when practicable methods have arrived, we 
move to use them. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I am getting at. People fre- 
quently think that if you want to bypass something, you just appoint 
a commission to study it. 

Well, I am opposed to that kind of commission. If you have some 
study, you can also have progress during the time that you are 
studying. I am unalterably opposed to this sloughing off business, 
just appointing a commission to make a study and allowing its report 
to get filed off over there in the corner. I think you understand what 
I mean. 

Mr. Davirs. I know exactly what you are talking about. We would 
be no part in sweeping under the rug a problem that is real. 

Senator Humeurey. No, I was not blaming you. I just say this is 
an old habit around Government and I do not want to indulge in it, 

Mr. ReceNnspurcer. Large companies, too. 

Senator Humpurey. Maybe in large companies and small ones, too. 
Did you have anything else, gentlemen ? 

I want to thank you very, very much for your testimony and your 
cooperation. 

Is it correct that Mr. La Roe has to leave? 

We will get to you here. 

Is Dr. Barnette here? 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. A. BARNETTE, SR., GREENWOOD PACKING 
PLANT, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Senator Humpnrey. Doctor, do you want to give any further refer- 
ences to your background ? 

Mr. Barnerre. Mr. Chairman, I represent Greenwood Packing 
Plant, which is a firm owned by me and my three sons, and located 
at Greenwood, S. C. 

Senator Humenurey. Thank you. 

Mr. Barnette. I am also a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Meat Institute. We slaughter principally cattle and 
hogs. 

Senator Humenrer. You are speaking now of your own plant! 

Mr. Barnerre. Our plant, we slaughter principally cattle and hogs. 
As a small operator in the act that we have a hearing on tonight, 
naturally we are concerned about the first cost and the operating cost 
of CO, or carbon dioxide immobilizer. 
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We realize that unless something that is more reasonable in price 
can be brought along in time, we will be working under a handitap 
or anyone that is in the same size as our plant. 

We hope that something will be developed that will allow us to 
join in as quickly as we can in carrying out the slaughter from as 
humane a standpoint as it can be. 

We are very much interested in anything that will help make it 
easier on the people who have to handle the animal. 

Senator Humpnrey. Doctor, may I say to you that as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Small Business I am deeply interested in 
your problem. My family is a small-business family. So you can 
see that I want to see programs and procedures worked out that do not 
put a small man out of business. 

It is getting tough enough for a small man anyhow, to be honest 
with you. I do not mean a small man, but I mean independent busi- 
ness ; and we surely would not want to be responsible for putting road- 
blocks in the way of the effective and profitable operation of a legiti- 
mate, independent small enterprise. 

Mr. Barnerre. I know you would not. 

Senator Humpnrey. I appreciate the point that you have raised 
here. There will be further testimony as to some of the costs involved, 
and I would hope that after this record is completed, that our staff 
will send you a copy, since you may not be able to stay through all 
the hearings, of course, if you can, we would appreciate it. 

We will give you whatever information we are able to gather here. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, if I may interpose, Mr. Barnette is now 
in the process of moving over from State mspection to Federal im- 
spection, and he has asked his architect who is now working on the 
plant to figure out what his cost would be in putting in an immobilizer 
during this process and he has some figures that are rather interesting 
in a small operation, from his architect, based on his request. 

He is moving into it right now. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. Barnetre. According to our architectural engineers in Chicago, 
the estimate for the immobilizer and accessories that go along, the 
power and the various things that go along with the installation of the 
equipment, it would cost no less than $100,000. 

That sounds like lots of money to us. 

Senator Humrurey. It is a substantial amount to me, Doctor. 

Mr. Barnerre. I cannot help but think with the people that we 
have that are so smart and ingenious, that we are going to have some- 
thing developed that will come in within the reach of the poor man, 
that 1s the poor packer, the packer that is small. 

We have to have only a small margin there that we have now, and 
our take home gets pretty small if we have to install a hundred thou- 
sand outfit. 

I think you just must get around to where we are going to have 
something within our reach. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that is one of the points that has to 
surely be considered. 

It is a most valid point about costs involved, and I would hope 
there were people thinking in terms of the economics involved’ in 
installation, and I am sure there are. 

Mr. Barnette. That is right. 
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Senator Humpurey. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Barnette. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I want to say 
and I feel this keenly. I like your suggestions of cooperation in this 
advisory committee. I think it is a fine thought. 

Under the vigilant surveillance of the committee, this committee 
occupies quite a position. It is in a strategic point from my view- 
point. To insist that the problem be studied intelligently and with 
expediency, this is the American way in my opinion. Compulsion 
is not the American way until its action has failed, then it. becomes 
another problem which would be demonstrated where we were a failure. 

I thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Barnette is as follows :) 

My name is Dr. W. A. Barnette, Sr., representing the Greenwood Packing 
Plant, The firm is owned by W. A. Barnette, Sr., and three sons, located at 
Greenwood, 8. C. Iam also a member of the board of directors of the American 
Meat Institute. Our slaughter consists of hogs and cattle. The daily kill 
amounts to an average of 175 hogs and 100 cattle per day. 

As a small operator, we are very much concerned with the effect this legis- 
lation would have upon us—in my opinion the cost and overhead for the installa- 
tion and use of equipment for immobilizing hogs with CO, (carbon dioxide) 
would not only be a financial hardship to a plant of our size for initial installa- 
tion, but would also result in additional overhead in the operation. Our penalty 
would be unusually severe due to the small number of hogs we slaughter each 
day. There is no way for us to overcome the extra overhead and cost of carbon- 
dioxide equipment other than buying livestock from the producer at a price 
which would serve to offset the added expense. 

So far as the interpretation on what is humane and what is not humane in 
handling livestock is quite a question. I am a graduate veterinarian, and to my 
knowledge I don’t think the humane associations have agreed as to the one 
method that is most humane for disposing of animals which must be destroyed. 

Senator Humpurey. The next gentleman I believe is Mr. Walter 
Larson, of Helena, Mont. 

Mr. Davies, these are the gentlemen that you arranged as witnesses 
for the Meat Institute. 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF H. W. LARSON, MONTANA MEAT CO., HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. Larson. My name is H. W. Larson, and I am representing 
the Montana Meat Co., of Helena, Mont. This firm is my own creat- 
tion, and is owned 90 percent by the H. W. Larson family. 

I emigrated to the United States in 1902. I started this business 
on July 10, 1906—50 years ago. 

At the present time we operate a packing plant, and we butcher 
about 150 head of hogs, 100 head of cattle, 10 to 20 head of veal, and 
about 10 to 35 lambs per week. 

If this bill, S. 1636, is enacted into law, it will put us out of business. 

Under no consideration can a business of our size install and operate 
any equipment that would comply with the specifications and rules 
set forth in this proposed law. 

In my opinion not one meatpacker in Montana can afford to operate 
if this law is passed. It will not only ruin meatpacking in Montana, 
but it will also completely destroy the local markets for our small 
hog raisers. It will completely force the meatpacking business into 
the hands of the larger packers. 
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I am glad to support the position of the American Meat Institute 
in this. 

I have to go along with Dr. Barnette on his theory. I think he told 
you about what I am going to tell you about our operations. 

There is only one thing in Montana. We have such long distances 
to go and I do not believe that the State kills 3,000 hogs a week in the 
State of Montana. 

It seems to me if this proposal is put over today we would not have 
any hog-killing plant in Montana, we would have to ship them all out. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Larson, we would not want that to hap- 
pen. May I say that in all due respect to the meat institute and to your 
own testimony, that I feel that the cost figures which have been men- 
tioned here are not necessarily conclusive. That does not mean that I 
say that they are inaccurate as they have been developed, but I think 
that over a period of time as we approach this problem, we might find 
those cost figures for humane slaughter substantially reduced. 

We are going to have more testimony on this. 

This is something I am going to look into. 

May I assure you that I am as interested as you are, Dr. Barnette, or 
anyone else, in seeing that, we do not ever legislate people out of busi- 
ness as long as they are in a legitimate, honorable business, as you, 
sir, and your family who worked to develop your business. 

I think what we would like to do is see if during this period of time 
we are working toward this objective if we cannot find means and 
methods that will actually not be more costly to you but will actually 
help you. 

Mr. Barnette. If you could develop those things, keep the cost 
down of the equipment and the operation it would be fine, we would 
all go along with you. 

I think we all agree with you from the humane side we are all work- 
ing on that and doing it the best we can. 

On cattle I do not think we will have much trouble but if they take 
away our hog operation we might as well quit the cattle too because 
we would not have enough business where we could operate. 

I realize it is 857 miles across the State of Montana and there are 
only about 7 or 8 packinghouses in the whole State. 

It is something like 500 miles north and south and there are only 
600,000 people so you see the small amount of livestock that we use. 

If you have to spend $75,000 or $100,000 for just that particular 
equipment alone, it just could not be done. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you ship your meat products in interstate 
commerce ? 

Mr. Larson. No; just the State. 

Senator Humpurey. Then you would hardly be subject to the pre- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I think so. It would still be humane. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, but I mean insofar as Federal legislation 
is concerned. 

Mr. Larson. We are in the process of getting Federal inspection. 
We will probably have it before this plan goes into effect. There are 
only four Government-inspected plants in the State. 

rapa Humeurey. But some of those are by request, aren’t they? 

Mr. Larson. Well, they were created during the war. 
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Senator Humpnurey. But you can get Government inspection of 
your meat. No, 1, you get it for sure if you are in interstate commerce, 

No. 2, you can get: it “if the Government can provide it, and I know 
that the industry ‘itself helps a lot with this, if you request it, if they 
have the personnel. 

Mr. Larson. If we have the plant. I belong to the institute. 

Senator Humeurey. You have to comply with certain standards 
in your plant. 

Mr. Larson. That is right, and that is quite expensive too, but. we 
have the plant that will stand the Government inspection. 

It is just a matter of going through the formality to get it. 

Senator Humpurey. 1 want you to know, No. 1, there is no desire 
on the part of the author of the bill to impose excessive financial bur- 
dens upon the processor or the slaughterer. 

I have a feeling, although I am no expert in this at all, that there 
are some economic advantages to improved methods of slaughter. 
This comes from my year’s reading of mail, and believe me, I have 
had a lot of it and a number of bulletins and pamphlets that 1 have 
looked over. 

Secondly, I think some of the cost figures which have been devel- 
oped and bandied around are not all exactly realistic. 

By that I do not mean that you could not build a facility that would 
be as expensive as some people say that it is, but I do not think you 
always need that expensive a facility. 

I want to caution you that is just my opinion. 

Mr. Larson. I believe in another 4 or 5 years if we have the.time 
and the committee is set up such as you mentioned here to look into 
these things, they can develop something that will reduce that cost 
way below where it is today. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the American 
Meat Institute for allowing these witnesses and T just want the record 
to show that the institute does represent both large and small members. 

This is an economic issue that has to be faced now. 

I agree with the chairman, ingenuity and voluntary movement 
might find us that we can get this thing economically quicker than we 
think we can. 

Senator Humpurey. The next witness is Mr. Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
general counsel of the National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation. 

I want a couple of other witnesses to know I have taken Mr. La Roe 
out of position on our list because he had made a request to testify : 
little earlier. 


STATEMENT OF WILBUR LA ROE, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. La Ror. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for hearing me 
at this time. I am concerned because our association consists of nearly 
500 so-called independent packers, most of them of the small family 
type that you heard about tonight, and our annual convention in 
Chicago is being held on Friday and most of these people are headed 
for that convention, so that it is almost impossible to get them here. 

IT would hope that later some of these small producers could appear 
before your committee when our convention is over. 
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I would like to say that the small meatpackers are thoroughly in 

mpathy with the objective here of bringing about more humane 
sla ughter. They are not satisfied with present arrangements for 
slaughter, and they welcome any improvement, and w hat scares them 
to death is these big figures of cost. 

Now we think you may be right, Mr. Chairman, that some of the 
figures mentioned are too large, but they could be a good deal smaller 
and still scare us to death, because when you talk about $500,000 for 
an installation, that is not the kind of language we speak, and if the 
cost can be gotten down—now let me lay heavy emphasis on this 
fact, Mr. Chairman: 

No inexpensive or reasonably expensive device has yet been devel- 
oped that we know about that our small people can use. 

We are experimenting, even some of us smaller packers are experi- 
menting, with this new Remington device, which you can’t even buy 
yet. It does look hopeful for ‘cattle, but it doesn't look hopeful for 
hogs. 

From the standpoint of economical slaughter, the cattle picture looks 
brighter than the hog picture. What we need is a hog-killing device 
that is as economically practical as the Remington cattle-killing device 
may prove to be. 

But when you talk about a gas chamber, and building a new building 
and building a long tunnel, and spending a hundred thousand dollars, 
it scares our people to death, because they would be wiped out of 
business, many of them if not most of them, because they may be a 
small family operating a small plant, and they just can’t stand that. 

They would be as happy as you would be, Mr. Chairman, if a cheap 
and sure and practical hog-killing device could be offered tomorrow 
mormmg. They would grab it, but they are scared to death of being 
put out of business by the prohibitive cost. 

They will appreciate it greatly when I report to them that you hope 
not to pat them out of business. 

Senator Humpurey. You know we don’t want to do that. 

Mr. La Rox. That is fine. And the suggestion you have made is 
doubly important. Because of the large number of people interested, 
the many farmers, the large number of slaughterers, the millions of 
consumers, this committee in my opinion can render a tremendous 
service without legislation by building a fire under laggards, and by 

warning that legislation will follow if there is unreasonable neglect. 

This committee stands in a very strategic position to turn the light 
of publicity on this whole matter as it is doing right here now. 

You may act as a beneficent gadfly, to use your own expression, to 
bring this thing into focus, because there has been too much delay. 
And you will render a great public service, and you will do it without 
legislation if you can get this advisory committee set up, or other 
wise get everybody concerned really in motion on this thing and re- 
quire them to report back. 

I have prepared a statement here of four pages, but I would rather 
not. take time to read it, if you would be so kind as to put it in the 
record. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes, indeed. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wilbur La Roe, Jr., is as follows*) 


Our association finds itself in accord with the long-range objective of this 
legislation but opposed to the legislation at this time. The industry is solving 
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this problem and it is going to be solved without legislation, and reasonably 
soon. 

Let me make it very clear that present methods of killing have been in exist- 
ence for a century and more and that the problem is not one that can be solved 
evernight. There would be wholesale opposition from farmers, meatpackers, and 
others if the Congress should try to do hastily and without adequate study what 
experts in our industry and in the firearms industry are struggling with and 
have been struggling with for some time. Naturally the firearms manufacturers 
are interested in developing a stunning device that will accomplish the purpose 
without undue injury to the resulting food product, and we know from our 
recent cooperation with the industry that the day is probably near at hand 
when a satisfactory device will be available. 

Even today experiments are being planned and work is being done to accom- 
plish the purpose of this legislation without legislation. 

About 8 months ago our association became aware of the efforts being made 
by a nationally known arms manufacturer to develop and perfect a weapon 
which showed great promise of improvement in slaughter techniques. We made 
contact with this firm and since that time have been cooperating and collaborating 
in the experimental work necessary for the development of an instrument that 
would prove practical in slaughtering operations. 

Our collaboration took the form of arranging for field tests in the packing 
plants of our member firms and of supplying to the arms manufacturer such 
eriticisms, comments, and suggestions as our packers could provide. 

Following the field tests, which provided factual information on which certain 
elements of design were modified, we subsequently arranged for test instruments 
to be placed in meatpacking plants of our members and widely publicized this 
in our regular bulletins to the membership. The plants were specifically chosen 
so as to provide the widest geographical dispersion and make it convenient for 
other members to visit these test plants in order to witness the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the weapon. 

We are told that this instrument has the potential of meeting virtually every 
requirement of humane slaughter proponents and we are inclined to believe, if 
it proves economically practical, it will be widely adopted by the industry. It 
eontains certain claimed advantages over any other method of slaughter now in 
nse, but it will take a period of from 60 to 90 days to determine whether these 
elaims are valid. Meanwhile, the experimental installations took place only a 
couple of weeks ago, so there is not yet sufficient statistical and operating infor- 
mation which could be of value to this hearing. 

Parenthetically, it might be pertinent to point out that one of the plants 
selected for trial of the instrument is a member firm which has been com- 
mended highly by he proponents of the pending legislation for its adherence to 
humane slaughter practices. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter to be handled hurriedly or on an emotional 
basis. The practice of decades cannot be changed in a minute, nor is it wise to 
try to change it by legislation. It is the sort of thing that requires careful study 
and experimentation both by the meatpacking industry and by the firearms 
industry. It is quite all right for Congress to keep closely in touch with the 
progress that is being made, and to hold such hearings as it deems advisable, but 
there should be no legislation unless and until it becomes clear (a) that an ade- 
quate device is available; (0) that the industry is failing to use it. Our associa- 
tion desires to cooperate with all who are interested in solving this problem on a 
realistic and unemotional basis. 

Our big point, however, relates to hogs. The average small packer whom I 
represent knows almost nothing about the cost of supplying the necessary build- 
ings and equipment for the killing of hogs with gas. Please understand that 
under present Department of Agriculture rules we are forbidden to kill them by 
electricity. When the big packers tell us that the cost of the equipment is only 
a small part of the total because a new building must be built and that the 
Hormel! building cost half a million dollars, our concern is that some of our small 
people will actually be driven out of business to the injury of themselves and 
the farmers who have been supplying them with hogs. 

My suggestion is that this committee, instead of recommending legislation, 
cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture and the meatpacking industry and 
let us come back a year later and see whether something can be done that will 
not ruin the small packers financially. I feel sure that what this committee 
wants is to have something done about this, but done in a reasonable manner, 
and soon. If you will keep it on your docket for 12 months and call us back 
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to show cause what has been done in the 12 months, that will be a very reasonable 
policy and will avoid the harshness and the dangerous effect of sudden legislation. 

Mr. La Roe. But I call your attention to the last paragraph. Along 
the lines that you are suggesting tonight, if you will keep this on your 
docket and build a fire under us, I feel we will get somewhere. 

Senator Humenrey. I want to say that your testimony is welcome. 

I know that the National Independent Meatpackers Association is 
happy to have you as their representative. 

| wish you would give them a report on this hearing. 

The next gentleman to be heard is Mr. Blaine Liljenquist, the 
Washington representative of Western States Meatpackers Associa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 


Senator Humpnurey. Would you like to proceed, Mr. Liljenquist? 

Mr. Liwszenquist. Yes, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Lansenquist. Chairman Humphrey, my name is L. Blaine Lil- 
jenquist. I have been the Washington representative of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, Inc., since 1946. 

I am speaking in behalf of the independent meatpackers in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States. The association has 454 
regular and associate member companies. Our president and general 
manager is Mr. E. F. Forbes, of San Francisco. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the subcommittee 
and express our views in opposition to the humane slaughter bill, 
S. 1636. About 200 of our member companies slaughter livestock. 
They are strongly opposed to the legislation which is now being con- 
sidered by this committee. 

I would like to make it clear, however, that our members are very 
much in favor of working out the most humane methods of slaughter- 
ing livestock and the most humane methods of raising and marketing 
animals. The association is always interested in publicizing any in- 
formation to its members which offers an improvement in the humane 
treatment of livestock. 

But our members sincerely believe that we have not yet progressed 
to a point in perfecting improved methods where it is at all economi- 
cally feasible to require that livestock be rendered insensible by me- 
chanical, electrical, or chemical means before slaughter. Undoubted] 
this desirable objective may someday be reached, but to require it 
now by legislation would mean economic havoc in the meatpacking 
industry. 

There is much yet to be accomplished through research before the 
meatpacking industry could possibly be in a position to accept the 
type of legislation as piapoued in the present bills in the Congress. 

For example, the cost of treating hogs with carbon dioxide gas to 
render them insensible prior to slaughter is far beyond the financial 
reach of the small meatpackers. I understand carbon dioxide gas is 
used by only one large national company, and that over a quarter of 
a million dollars was invested for équipment, construction, and in- 
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stallation of this system. Such expenditures are, of course, impossible 
for the small meatpackers. 

In May 1955, I received a letter from Edwin A. Kline, assistant 
professor, department of animal husbandry, Iowa State College, in 
answer toa letter I had sent tohim. Hesaid: 

I have your letter regarding our work with carbon dioxide gas for livestock 
prior to slaughter. 

We have been working on a small-scale model with this gas and like it very 
much. At present we have not explored the possibilities of expanding to a 
commercial type of production for slaughtering. We are still in the exploratory 
stage of gassing only one pig at a time. 

Perhaps we can be of some assistance to you later when we hope to have some 
type of chamber available, perhaps for the smaller operator. 

Earlier this year the Western States Meatpackers Association re- 
quested the Department of Agriculture to make a survey of existing 
methods of slaughtering livestock in the United States and to assign 
a research staff to the problem of devising new methods for slaughter- 
ing livestock which would meet the approval of the humane societies 
and which also would be inexpensive and less injurious to the meat 
than present methods. 

I have been advised by officials in the Department of Agriculture 
that they are already giving a great deal of attention to this request 
and that it is quite possible that a research project will be undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture in the very near future. 

We must bear in mind that the proposed humane slaughter legisla- 
tion, if adopted, would add immeasurably to the cost of processing 
and marketing meat. This added cost for the most part would have 
to be borne by the consumers through higher meat prices or by pro- 
ducers through lower livestock prices. In any event, the spread be- 
tween what the farmer receives and what the consumer pays would 
be greatly widened. 

But in the case of small packers the added cost of the so-called 
humane slaughter methods could not be transferred to the producers 
and consumers. <A very large plant, slaughtering thousands of hogs 
each week, could possibly install the expensive machinery, whereas 
a small packer, killing only a few head, would find it altogether uneco- 
nomical. His competitive position with the large national companies 
would be adversely affected. 

The effect of this legislation, if passed, would be to further con- 
centrate the business of meatpacking in the hands of the large national 
companies. This would be most detrimental to both consumers of 
meat and to producers of livestock. 

It is estimated that 10 large national companies are already han- 
dling 70 percent of the meat business in the United States and that 
the biggest 4 of these companies are handling 50 percent of the 
business. The largest meatpacker last year had dollar sales in excess 
of $2.5 billion, and the sales of the second largest company exceeded 
$2 billion. This concentration of economic power in the hands of a few 
companies is tremendously serious. It should not be further aggra- 
vated by the passage of legislation such as the humane slaughter 
bill which would place a disproportionately heavier burden on small 
companies. 

More humane methods of slaughtering livestock are assured be- 
cause of the sincere interest of all concerned to solve this important 
problem. Livestock producers, meatpackers, consumers, and private 
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and public research organizations are consulting with each other and 
organizing their efforts to devise more practical more humane 
ways of handling animals in the packing plants. 

Our members have given encouragement, for instance, to the Rem- 
ington Arm Co. in the development of the improved stunning instru- 
ments which are now being field tested by packers in each of the 
three meatpacking trade associations. 

The new Remington stunning instrument is apparently proving 
quite effective for stunning cattle. In a recent test only 22 cartridges 
were required to stun 20 head of cattle. 

Experiments with this instrument thus far, however, have given 
no indication that it can be used to stun hogs. 

Electrical stunning of animals has not been successfully used in 
the United States. If too much or too little electricity is used various 
complications results which make this system impractical and unde- 
sirable from a slaughtering point of view. 

The improved captive-bolt pistol shows considerable promise for 
stunning cattle but may not be at all effective for other species of 
livestock. Efforts to stun hogs with the captive-bolt pistol have 
proven very unsatisfactory. 

For the above reasons we trust that the subcommittee will not report 
favorably on 8. 1636. 

However, we believe that the introduction of the legislation has been 
helpful in calling to the attention of all segments of ‘the livestock and 
meat industry, as well as the public generally, the need for increased 
research to find improved methods for slaughtering livestock. 

Senator Humpurry. I am very glad to hear your suggestion that 
the Department of Agriculture assign a research staff to work on this 
problem. 

Our friends from the Department are still here, and this is some- 
thing that we will want to discuss in some more detail. I don’t know 
whether there has been any money provided for that or requested in 
any appropriations requests. 

Dr. CLarKkson. No, there has not been. And we have not replied 
to Mr. Liljenquist’s letter that came in recently; we are waiting until 
after this hearing to give it consideration. 

We are interested, and we have done some work, as I mentioned, on 
the immobilization of turkeys. I don’t know what the answer will be. 

Senator Humenrey. Would you take this up with your superiors 
in the Department, because the appropriations request is still before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture. 

We were discussing some matters just this afternoon that related 
to the appropriation. 

And I think it is an excellent suggestion that you, as a representa- 
tive of the packers make, that the Department really concentrate some 
of its research talent upon this particular problem. 

There is some economics involved in this for you, as well as humane 
slaughter. 

And I say these two are constantly interlocked. I really would 
personally request that you would follow up on that, Dr. Clarkson, 
and if you would, let me know a little later on. 

Mr. Carson. We will give you a report. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you do that? Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Litsenquist. Now, I would particularly like to lay stress upon 
the fact that this legislation would fall a great deal more heavily on 
the small packer than on the large. 

As you know, there are 10 large national companies that do a tre- 
mendous amount of slaughtering. These large companies stich as 
Hormel could carry the burden much more effectively from an eco- 
nomical point of view than a small company which slaughters, say, 
150 or 200 head of hogs a week. 

And there are many, many slaughterers of. hogs around the country 
that don’t exceed that amount of slaughter. 

If immobilizing hogs by carbon dioxide gas becomes compulsory, 
its high cost would tend to drive the small packer out of his hog-killing 
operations. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say this: That one of the purposes of 
that 5-year period in my bill was to take into consideration the very 
point that you are now raising. 

I dont’ think we are ready to jump pellmell, as I said, next week, or 
August 30, or September 1, into this kind of an operation. 

No matter how one may feel about the principle of compulsory 
legislation at the end of the period, the purpose of the 5-year period 
was to concentrate some of this attention upon it. Now, you have 
brought another practical suggestion to us, namely, of utilizing more 
diligently and more perserveringly the resources of the Department 
of Agriculture in this—not that they are not doing it already; I don’t 
mean that, but I know that whenever you go into an expanded pro- 
gram of any kind, particularly in this field of agricultural research, 
it takes money, and if the Congress is interested in this subject, we 
have got to be willing to help along to see that something is done. 

That is why I mentioned it as I did a moment ago to Dr. Clarkson. 

I want to get my position with you as a sponsor of this bill quite 
clear. I was not unmindful of the fact that this bill represents a 
fundamental change in some plants; in others, not quite so much. 

It just depends upon what the methods are that are being used. 
Therefore the whole purpose of what you might call a period of grace, 
the lagtime between date of enactment and date of fulfillment, was 
to get to these problems that you are talking about. 

No. 1, can we design methods that are economically feasible. I don’t 
think any bill would ever pass Congress that would ultimately drive 
people out of business, particularly when they are conducting a legiti- 
mate business. 

Mr. Linsenquist. Thank you, Senator. 

That is very well expressed, and we appreciate that. 

But we can’t be sure, even though the ones sets up a research 
project, and we all work on it very vigorously, that we could within 
this period of time be ready. We very well may be. But we do feel 
that as soon as these improved methods are developed—and believe 
me, the packers are very conscious of the need to conserve and be eco- 
nomical in their operations, they are going to adopt improved methods 
if they are practical and economical. 

As you have already pointed out, there are some advantages in 
improved methods as far as saving meat is concerned, and having a 
better product. 

There is no doubt that humane methods will be further developed 
and perfected. 
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I think we are going to see more humane slaughter of livestock 
rapidly without compulsion. 

But I would like to say this, Senator, that I have heard more about 
humane slaughter of livestock, and a greater interest expressed in 
this subject, from every segment of the industry since the introduction 
of your bill 

I think your bill has already served a most important function in 
getting everyone in the industry fully conscious of the need to work 
together rapidly in accomplishing our common objective. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you. I want to say in re; 
sponse to your comment that I am a persistent fellow, and regardless 
of the outcome of this particular legislation, I intend to pursue this 
course, because I do feel there is improvement available if we seek it, 

May [ call to your attention section 5ofthe bill. Itsays: 

This Act shall take effect on the date five years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. Upon a showing of good cause and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee established under Section 4, the Secretary may by order exempt any 


person from compliance with any provision of this Act for such period of time 
as the Secretary shall determine to be reasonable. 


Now, the purpose of that provision was to take care of the very 
problems that are being raised here, namely, if at the end of the 5-year 
period, when the act goes into effect, if this were passed, if this com- 
mittee said, “Look, we just haven’t been able to arrive at a method 
or means that is economically feasible, that is scientifically desirable,” 
then the Secretary is empowered to make exemption. Now it says, 
obviously, “any person.” But a person under the terms of law means 
corporation, individual, company, or any number of individuals, per- 
sons or companies. That is what you call the escape clause, so to 
speak. Now, some people haven’t liked that in the proposed legisla- 
tion. I feel that you always need the doctrine of reasonableness in 
every bill because you never can be absolutely sure of what you are 
doing. And therefore I have felt that it was desirable to vest dis- 
cretionary power in the Secretary, who represents the Department 
and will take advice from his experts, to vest such power in the See- 
retary just in case things don’t work out in particular cases. Let us 
say, a company like yours was having difficulty : it could just come to 
the Secretary and say, “Now, look, we have developed some methods 
here, but the cost of putting it in for our plant means closing its 
doors.” There is no action of Government that I would condone, 
where a man has tried in good faith and has worked within the spirit 
of the law, that would force him to close his doors. And that is the 
whole ero of section 5. 

Mr .Linsenquisr. Well, I am glad you have that provision in the 
bill, Senator. But in problems of this kind, there is always a lot. of 
emotion in addition to saneness. And a committee decision may not 
be entirely realistic, depending upon the makeup of that committee, 
and depending upon the nature of the Secretary of Agriculture. But 
we say, let’s not have compulsion in this problem, let’s work together, 
we are in the spotlight of public opinion, there is no question about 
that. And it is up to us to make good for our industry. And I think 
we cam accomplish that and will make great strides from now on 
without the necessity of legislation. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to thank you very much. I appreciate 
your coming here. 
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Dr. Kingman is submitting a statement in lieu of his personal ap- 
pearance here tonight. That statement will be made a part of the 
record. It is a signed statement. 

(The statement filed by Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., assistant executive 
secretary, American Veterinary Medical Association, is as follows:) 


The American Veterinary Medical Association representing the profession of 
veterinary medicine in the United States, appreciates being afforded the oppor- 
tunity to present a statement to your committee concerning 8. 1636, 84th 
Congress. 

The veterinary profession of this country and the world is dedicated, among 
other things, to the relief of suffering of animals. 

The contributions that have been made by our profession to the improvement 
of animal welfare are numerous and well documented. 

These accomplishments have been possible because private initiative and in- 
dividual ingenuity of those aware of needs for research have been encouraged 
through public and private support on a cooperative basis. 

We are unable to cite any instance of continuing progress in medical research 
in which compulsory legislation has been a major factor. 

The enactment of mandatory legislation has in many instances been necessary 
and desirable as a means of implementing the accepted findings of research, but 
in nearly all instances of this type the legislation, together with the rules and 
regulations imposed as a result of the legislation, have served as a deterrent to 
those who might be in the best position to explore and develop improved ways of 
accomplishing this objective. 

A number of our members are presently engaged in specific projects related 
to this subject, and others are observing the cooperative efforts of allied groups 
striving to effect improvements in this field. Their reports are encouraging. 

It is our considered opinion that the legislation proposed in S. 1636 would 
fail to assure continued progress toward the solution of a problem in which the 
veterinary profession is keenly interested. 

We therefore urge that 8. 1636 not be favorably reported for enactment. 


Senator Humrurey. I should note for those who are interested that 


Dr. Kingman is a veterinarian of great repute and reputation. He 
is the assistant executive secretary of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. And he says: 


It is our considered opinion that the legislation proposed in S. 1636 would 
fail to assure continued progress toward the solution of a problem in which the 
veterinary profession is keenly interested. 

We, therefore, urge that 8S. 1636 not be favorably reported for enactment. 

I even like to read some of the messages that cause me a little dis- 
couragement, 

I understand that Mr. Haskell wants to wait until tomorrow, so 
we will proceed to Mr. Norgord, Washington representative of the 
American Humane Association. 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN P. NORGORD, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norcorp. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a paper, but I do not 
intend to present it. 

Senator Humenrey. Allright. 

(The prepared statement of Mr, Norgord is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, I am 
Christian P. Norgord, Washington representative of the American Humane As- 
sociation, located at Denver, Colo. Mr. Rutherford T. Phillips is the executive 
director of the association, with headquarters at Denver. My office is at 1617 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

My associates and I are interested in securing the approval of your committee 
on 8S. 1636 introduced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, on humane 
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slaughtering of livestock and poultry. I am happy to have this opportunity to 
present this matter to you. 

You have already received much information on this matter by many letters 
and telegrams from leading and influential people and organizations from all 
parts of the Nation. 

These all call your attention to cruel treatment of livestock and poultry in 
our slaughterhouses throughout the Nation. They seek your aid in the intro- 
duction of humane methods by the enactment of the humane-siaughtering bills 
before the Agriculture Committees of Congress, 

As you enter the slaughterhouses throughout the Nation you see the strong 
man stunning livestock with the poleax. You soon learn that by the movement 
of the animals and the misdirected blows many attempts fail to hit the mark. 
These misses by the axman usually result in the poleax sliding down the side of 
the face of the animal, often knocking out the eye and cutting off the ear. 
This causes terrible fright and pain. The animal becomes wild and you hear 
the terrible bawling of the animal in agony. Thus, the poleax wielded by the 
strong man on cattle in the knocking b6x is one of the greatest sources of cruelty 
because of these misdirected blows. Bulls with hard skulls, and many other 
older animals, often require many blows before they are dropped unconscious, 

In an experiment with 3,500 cattle in England, it was found on an average 
that it required 1.23 blows to stun an ox; 1.27 blows for a cow; 1.55 blows for a 
pig, and many animals required over 5 blows before becoming unconscious. 
Similar results are obtained every day in the slaughterhouses of this country. 

In another section of the slaughterhouses, you will find mature and young 
calves, sheep and lambs shackled upside down, waiting for their throats to be 
cut while they are still alive. They die painfully by slowly bleeding. 

In another section, you will find poultry jerked out of crates, stuck in the 
mouth while still alive, also slowly bleeding to death. 

In other parts of the plant, you hear the screaming of hogs shackled by one 
leg to a conveyor, hanging upside down, often breaking the hip joint, stuck while 
still alive, and left to die painfully by slowly bleeding, awaiting the plunge into 
hot scalding tank, sometimes by accident arriving in the hot water before fully 
dead. 

I need not present further details of the terrible cruelty in the slaughterhouses 
and the slaughter industry. You are all more or less familiar with it. We are 
not interested in being overcritical of the slaughter industry. Their present 
methods have come to them from time immemorial. Until recently, the modern 
means of humane slaughtering have not been available to them. 

We are interested vitally in stimulating voluntary adoption of humane 
slaughter methods and in the enactment into law of the humane bills now 
before Congress by your honorable committee. 

To make the recalcitrant slaughterers join with the rest, what is urgently 
needed is public information of modern methods, publicity, and fmalty, legisla- 
tion and mandatory action in order to compel the whole Nation to use humane 
slaughter methods. 

Do we have methods and means of carrying out humane slaughtering methods 
by the entire slaughter industry? We do. One method is the use of what is 
known as the captive-bolt pistol. This consists of a pistol shooting a short bolt 
into the forehead of the animal, stunning it, and piercing the brain slightly. 
This is used while the animals are in the same knocking box as used for the 
poleax. It takes the place of the poleax. 

The pistol is easily placed directly against the forehead of the animal, the 
trigger is pulled, the shot is made, which immediately and without fail, drops the 
animal unconscious. This pistol is far more accurate, faster in its use, and 
more humane than the poleax. 

Experimentally, a comparison was made in England between the use of the 
poleax and the captive-bolt pistol. An experienced man with a poleax required 
655 blows to stun 400 animals, while the operator with the captive-bolt pistol 
used 1,259 shots to stun 1,255 animals. Two of the misses were due to ineffec- 
tive cartridges. 

The Seitz Packing Co. in St. Joseph, Mo., uses floodlights in front and beside 
the animals in the knocking box. This makes them stand motionless for a short 
time. The operator can then easily place the pistol against the forehead and 
improve the accuracy and effectiveness of the weapon. 

The captive bolt has been used throughout Europe to successfullystun all 


livestock. 
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In this country, the Oscar Mayer Co., having a large plant at Madison, Wis., 
has used the captive bolt successfully for 7 years and many other large compa- 
nies have used it for various periods. 

Since it can be used for all animals, it practically meets the need of the situa- 
tion for the humane slaughtering of livestock. 

A promising new method in the experimental stage is now being tested and 
will soon appear upon the market. This will be an improved captive-bolt stun- 
ning instrument. 

A second facility for producing unconsciousness before slaughter is what is 
known as the Hormel carbon dioxide method. This consists of exposing hogs 
to carbon dioxide gas while they are passing through a depression containing 
the gas, in a 53-foot steel tube. They emerge from the far end of the tube, 
earried by a conveyor, to a table, fully unconscious. There they are easily 
shackled and carried to another room to be stuck while unconscious and die 
without returning to consciousness. 

The cost of the facilities for the Hormel method is rather high; but, with the 
adoption of the method by many plants, no doubt the prices will become 
reasonable. 

In Denmark, the N. EB. Wernberg Co. has applied the Hormel method success- 
fully on a smaller scale than the Hormel Co., the facilities for which cost but 
$4,000 in Denmark. These facilities can be enlarged to a sufficient capacity for 
use in large plants. No doubt this less-expensive facility will have a desirable 
effect on the price of the Hormel facilities in this country. 

The Wernberg method is rapidly being adopted in Denmark to comply with 
the compulsory law requiring humane slaughtering. The Hormel method has 
been used by the Hormel Co. successfully since its invention by that company 
3 years ago. Another large company has made considerable progress in adopting 
the Hormel method in this country. 

Fortunately, the humane slaughtering of poultry has been pretty well solved 
by the use of electricity. Poultry hung by both legs on a carrier are touched on 
the head with an electric knife, which stuns them, and immediately their throats 
are cut by the same electric knife, thus making complete unconsciousness with- 
out any pain whatsoever. 

This electric method of slaughtering poultry requires only an electric knife 
which costs $125 on the market today. Using the captive bolt in the common 
knocking box which every slaughtering house now uses, the only additional cost 
is the captive-bolt pistol itself. This can be purchased on the market for $125. 

It is therefore evident that, with the electric knife and the captive-bolt pistol 
at these nominal prices, any slaughterer can make all livestock and poultry 
unconscious before slaughtering and thus comply with the proposed new humane 
methods as required by 8S. 1636, introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, and H. R. 9603, a companion bill, by Congressman Edgar W. Hiestand 
of California, now before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

England and Denmark have, for 25 years, endeavored to secure humane 
slaughtering through voluntary adoption by the slaughter industry, but there 
has always been a recalcitrant group who would not follow the lead of the 
others. Two years ago, both Denmark and England passed laws compelling 
the use of humane slaughtering methods throughout their nations. Many nations 
of Europe are using humane methods, especially the captive bolt. 

Europe, as a whole, is far ahead of the United States in the use of humane 
slaughtering methods. It is our purpose to spare no effort to bring our Nation 
up to leadership in humane slaughtering as it leads the world on so many other 
good lines. 

For many years, the American Humane Association and the American Meat 
Institute of Chicago have carried on experiments seeking, discovering and testing 
improved humane methods of slaughtering, and endeavoring to introduce them 
into the slaughter industry. The promise of great success has come within this 
year, especially in the perfection of the new method mentioned above. 

The American Humane Association will continue actively in this cooperative 
effort with the American Meat Institute in promoting voluntary adoption of 
humane methods. 

Other great national programs like the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, pas- 
teurization of milk, control of foot-and-mouth disease, have struggled for approx- 
imately 25 years before practical results were obtained through compulsory 
legislation. The slaughter industry has attempted to improve their methods 
for over 25 years. 
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And now with the legislation before this committee and Congress is the time 
for action to enact these compulsory humane slaughtering bills and thus make 
the entire slaughtering industry proceed on a humane slaughtering method, 


; BRIEF DISCUSSION OF 8. 1636, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


3 Section 2 (a) and (b) of S. 1636 provides for a clear-cut legal and enforce- 
bp able law. Under it, no slaughterer shall be permitted to bleed or slaughter any 
livestock or poultry unless such livestock and poultry have been rendered insensi- 
ble by mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other means determined by the Secre- 
tary to be rapid, effective, and humane. 

The slaughterers are free to make their choice of method and facilities but 
the choice must comply with the above-mentioned provisions of section 2 (a) 
and (b). 

Sictuaal 2 (c) makes the law nonapplicable to kosher slaughtering. This is to 
prevent interference with religious rites and bringing religious controversy into 
the enforcement. 

Section 3: The penalty at $1,000 or 1 year imprisonment, or both, is fair penalty 
for violation of the act. 

Section 4: The Secretary is to promulgate rules to carry the act into effect. 





4 This is necessary for enforcing a law never before enacted and covering so many 
s . . . 

My possible complications. 

4 (b) The Secretary shall appoint an advisory committee representing the 


open ame 


Department of Agriculture, the slaughterers, the organized trade unions engaged 
in packinghouse work and an officer of the American Humane Association. 

This is an important committee to advise the Secretary concerning questions 
arising in the administration of this act. Of specific importance is their advice 
on the provisions of section 5. 

Section 5: Provides that the law shall not take effect until a date 5 years from 
the date of its enactment. Upon showing of a good cause, the Secretary may by 
order exempt any person from compliance with any provision of this act for 
such period of time as the Secretary shall determine to be reasonable. 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED IN 8. 1636 BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


In section 5, lines 3 and 4, page 4, it states: “This Act shall take effect on the 
date five years after the date of enactment of this Act.” 

Our committee feels that 5 years is too long a time before the law will be 
effective after it is enacted. They, therefore, wish to recommend 2 years instead 
of 5 in lines 3 and 4, section 5. 

In lines 6-9, section 5, “The Secretary may by order exempt any person from 
compliance with any provisions of this Act for such a period of time as the 
Secretary shall determine to be reasonable,” 

Our committee feels that this power by the Secretary to provide exemptions 
from compliance with the provision of the act limited only by what the Secretary 
shall determine to be reasonable is too indefinite. Our committee, therefore, 
recommends in line 8, section 5, strike out the rest of line 8 after the word “Act’”’ 
and all of line 9 and substitute the following language: “For a period of time 
not to exceed one year.” 


This 2 years and 1 year extension after the law is enacted in section 5 gives 

the industry 3 years, a long period to prepare themselves with the facilities for 

making livestock and poultry unconscious before bleeding and slaughter as 
% required by section 2 (a) and (b), page 2, lines 16-25 of the bill. 

Mr. Norcorp. I might say that it has some features in it that touch 
on the question of costs. ~ 
_ Now, the captive bolt has been used in Europe, and has been used 
in this country in several places, and has been doing fairly good, get- 
ting fairly good results. 

The use of electricity for making poultry unconscious has been used 
successfully not so long. I saw it used a few months ago. The birds 
were hung by both feet, not by one foot so that they hurt themselves, 
as they came along a man with an electric knife stood there. He 
touched the head of the animal, and you could immediately see the 
effect on the animal, it became senseless, Then he cut their throats with 
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the electrict knife, and that finished the bird, absolutely dead. And 
they were just carried on immediately to be eviscerated and the feathers 
taken off. Those two processes were very successful. 

Now, what do they cost? The knocking boxes are in every plant 
now. You use the knocking boxes with the captive bolt. And the 
Seitz Co. has invented the means of making them stand still by putting 
electric lights down in front of their eyes, and they absolutely stare 
at that and hold still, and they can be sure to aim the pistol well and 
get good results. 

Now, the pistol costs $125. The electric knife costs $125. What 
is there more to cost? Of course, the Hormel method is expensive. 
And a lot of plants couldn’t afford it now, maybe they could in the 
future, but they could begin to make the animals and the birds uncon- 
scious with a knife that cost—with a pistol that costs $125 to use in 
place of the poleax now. That is the man with the big hammer that 
hits the animals, and often they miss the blow when the animals move 
a little. 

Now, the present method is to stick the birds in the mouth, a terrible 
process. With the process that I have just described they don’t feel 
anything, they are dead immediately, unconscious. 

Therefore, I say it would cost the whole slaughter industry, each 

lant, $125 for a pistol to use in place of the axman now in the same 
Fastin pen. It would cost $125 for the electric knife to prevent the 
terrible thing that is going on in the slaughter of poultry. 

And so I would advocate that they begin with the electric knife and 
the captive bolt. 

Now, there have been some—— 

Senator Humpurey. May I just interrupt you a moment ? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I notice you say the Seitz plant. That is a 
packing company in St. Joseph, Mo. ? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. What size is that company ? 

Mr. Noregorp. I couldn’t give you the actual size. 

Senator Humrurey. Is that,a large or small plant? 

Mr. Norcorp. It is a good-sized company, I believe—about a medi- 
um-sized plant. 

Senator Humprrey. You also mentioned in your testimony here the 
Oscar Mayer Co., in Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Noreorv. That, I would say, is a medium-sized plant, also. 

Senator Humenrey. I hear from over in the sidelines here that it is 
one of the larger companies 

You say in your testimony a large plant at Madison, Wis., has used 
the captive bolt successfully for 7 years. 

Mr. Norcorp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And they are presently using it? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, sir. I was there and saw them use it. And I was 
at the Hormel plant and saw them use the carbon-dioxide method. 
And it was a wonderful sight. 

One thing that I would like to say—and I don’t want to take any 
more of your time—I have run across people in visiting plants and else- 
where that have a tendency to say, “Well, the poleaxmen may miss a 
few, but they do pretty well. I wouldn't be in favor of spending 
much money to do away with the axman.” 
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Now, I would like to see something in this bill that indicates that it 
is consensus of the committee that the axman does not conform to the 
standards expressed in the bill. 

I thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Before you sit down—you are an informative 
gentleman—you mentioned in here: 

In Denmark, the N. E. Wernberg Co. has applied the Hormel method success- 
fully on a Smaller scale, than the Hormel Co., the facilities for which cost but 
$4,000 in Denmark. These facilities can be enlarged to a sufficient capacity for 
use in large plants. No doubt this less expensive facility will have a desirable 
effect on the price of the Hormel facilities in this country. 

The Wernberg method is rapidly being adopted in Denmark to comply with 
the compulsory law requiring humane slaughtering. 

Denmark has such a law? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you familiar with this by observation ? 

Mr. Norcorp. I have not been over there, but Mr. John Macfarland 
has made an extensive trip there and visited this plant, and he is 
going to appear. 

Senator Humpnurey. The reason I asked this question is because 
there is this point of cost that had been brought up here. And as I 
said before, I have read some literature that indicated that there had 
been some decided improvement on cost for the carbon-dioxide method, 
as well as others. 

And if I am correct in my recollection, it seemed to me that this 
Wernberg Co. had developed a rather compact unit that was reason- 
able in cost. around $6,000 or so. 

Mr. Norcorp. There is a picture in the material that you have there, 
{ think, which shows that it is a circular channel or lead that doesn’t 
go very far, and therefore the cost of construction is not so great. 

Senator Humreurey. You also make the point here that— 

England and Denmark have, for 25 years, endeavored to secure humane slaugh- 
tering through voluntary adoption by the slaughter industry, but there has 
always been a recalcitrant group who would not follow the lead of the others. 

Two years ago both Denmark and England passed laws compelling the use 
of humane slaughtering methods throughout their nations. Many nations of 
Kurope are using humane methods, especially the captive bolt. 

Mr. Noreorp. Yes; that is true. Many of the European nations do. 

Senator Humpnrey. I note that you have felt that some of the 
provisions in the bill that I have here are a little bit too loosely drawn— 
you use the expression only to say that you feel that the time period 
that I had in the bill of 5 years ought to be reduced. 

Mr. Norcorpv. Well, I think so. Our committee recommended re- 
ducing the years 5 to 2 years between the date of enactment of the 
law and its effective date. In-addition where the bill provides that 
the Secretary may extend this 2 years at his discretion the committee 
would put a limit of one to this time or possibly a longer period to 
those who need time to construct large and expensive Hormel carbon 
dioxide plants. 

Senator Humpnrey. Inexpensive, you mean? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, inexpensive—w hen we refer to the captive bolt 
and the electric knife, they are inexpensive. The cap otive bolt does 
the job much better and more humanely in the knocking box than 
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the present strong man, who often misses and the sledge slides down 
the faces of the animals and cuts their eyes and their ears, and they 
baw] and are frightened and hurt. Likewise the electric knife is more 
humane than sticking a knife in the open mouth of poultry and killing 
them brutally. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Norgord, am I correctly informed that 
you are the former secretary of agriculture for New York State? 

Mr. Noreorp. I was the commissioner of agriculture for Wisconsin 
8 years, 

Senator Humpurey. For Wisconsin? 

Mr. Norcorp. And deputy commissioner in New York for 20 years. 

Senator Humprurery. So you have had a good deal of experience 
in this area ? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, sir. I was a graduate in animal husbandry and 
veterinary science at the University of Wisconsin, and was a pro- 
fessor there for 10 years. 

Senator Humpnrey. How long have you devoted your time to this 
particular program of humane slaughter? 

Mr. Norcorp. We have been working on it for quite a number of 
vears. I have been with the American Humane Association for 10 
years, and it has been considered a number of times. I think it was 
about 7 or 8 years ago that the head of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation asked me to go to the Department of Agriculture to see if we 
couldn’t get slaughtering done by electricity. I ran up against the 
present trouble that the parts of the animals bleed and spoil the meat, 
and the lungs appear to show disease. I couldn’t go at that time. 
‘The most intensive work on humane slaughter has been in the past 2 
years dealing with legislation as the means for getting nationwide 
results, 

Senator Humrurey. There was some comment about the captive 
holt, or the captive—what is it, the captive pistol ? 

Mr. Norgorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. From the Department here? Has that been 
found to be detrimental to the meat ? 

Mr. Norcorp. No, sir; these methods of making the animal un- 
conscious make the animal bleed better. And at the Seitz plant, the 
report states that they do not have so many stiffs using the captive 
bolt as when using the poleax—those are animals that don’t bleed 
right, and when they come to skin them their hide comes off hard, 
they don’t bleed right—the statement is made in the Seitz report 
that they have had a very small number of stiffs since they began 
to use the captive bolt. And they recommend the captive bolt with 
their electric light that makes the animal stand still so they can get 
a good aim. 

Senator Humpnrey. You can testify to this on your authority as 
a professional man, is that correct? 

Mr. Norcorp. Yes, sir. 

You may be interested to know how the captive bolt and the big 
hammer with a strong man compared in England in a report given 
in 1925 by the Health Dentist in London. They made an experi- 
ment in which the big man with the poleax took 655 hits to bring 
down 400 animals. But the captive bolt was used on 1,255 animals, 
and it took only 1,259 shots to bring the animals down. And two 
of those were due to inefficient cartridges. 
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Senator Humpurey. Let’s get that again. The test that was made 
indicated that it took from the hammer or the ax how many blows? 

Mr. Norcorp. It took 655 blows with the sledge by the big man to 
bring down 400 animals. 

Senator Humpurey. I see. 

Mr. Norcorp. While it took 1,259 to bring down 1,255 animals with 
the captive bolt. 

Senator Humpurey. I see. Thank you very much. And your full 
statement will be incorporated in the record. 

I hope, Mr. Norgord, that you are going to stay through these 
hearings tomorrow. 

Mr. Norgorp. Yes, sir; I will, gladly. 

Senator Humpurey. By the way, have you been working with 
the American Meat Institute ? 

Mr. Norcorp. I have been on the committee with our executive 
(lirector meeting about every 3 months and we expect to meet there 
later this month. 

Senator Humpurey. One further question. What kind of cooper- 
ation have you had over here at the Department of Agriculture on 
your endeavors to get more action ? 

Mr. Norcorp. Excellent. 

Senator Humpurey. Excellent results ? 

Mr. Noreorp. Yes, sir. I went there and talked over the matter of 
the formation of the bill, and they gave me wonderful help and sup- 
port, and even today, after perhaps that beginning has brought about 
these hearings and the threatened hearings which may not be so 
comfortable for the Department in some respects, they are mighty 
kind hearted and fine, and still want to do what is right. 

Senator Humrurey: What do you think of the suggestion that 
was made here a few minutes ago by the gentleman from the Western 
States, Mr. Liljenquist, in his ‘jetter to the Department about addi- 
tional research in this field ? 

Mr. Noreorp. Well, I thought that it was a very sensible state- 
ment. I had a letter from that man some time ago, and he said some- 
thing had to be done, if they couldn’t make a success of this captive 
bolt and the Hormel method something else would have to be tried, 
but they are going to keep after it until they find some way of doing it. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have heard the comments of some of the 
smaller packers in reference to the cost item involved. Do you feel 
that the figures which have been mentioned here are valid figures, or 
do you feel I that they may be extravagant? 

Mr. Noreorp. I think that the Hormel methods is probably a little 
too expensive for the small packers. But I don’t see why they can’t 
buy a $125 captive bolt, or a $125 electric knife to use in the facilities 
that they are now using, both as to livestock and as to poultry. 

Senator Humpurey. And we ought to look into this Danish ‘method 
of carbon dioxide, it appears to me. 

Mr. Norgorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Dr. Clarkson, are you familiar with this new 

danish method ¢ 

Dr. CLarkson. Only by report, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Only by reports. The Department hasn’t yet 
had an opportunity to really look into it. 
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Dr. Miller ? 

Dr. Mruuer. I saw the method in operation in Kolding, Denmark. 
The firm was slaughtering about 200 hogs an hour when I visited the 
plant, and it was a very “smooth operation. It incorporated all the 
principles of the Hormel method, the carbon dioxide immobilizing 
arrangement. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did it seem to be efficient ? 

Dr. Mitier. Yes, it was a smooth-operating thing. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you talk to the management of that plant ? 

Dr. Mirirr. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Wasthat a privately owned plant ? 

Dr. Miter. It is kind of hard to tell about those plants over there : 
there is a good deal of government cooperation in most of them. 

It seems to me that this is one of the Danish combines. 

Senator Humpurey. Cooperatives ? 

Dr. Mruurr. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I know they have a number of cooperative 
plants. Did the management feel that this was an economical process ? 

Dr. Miiier. Yes, they were entirely satisfied with the operation, 
and it was moving very smoothly the day I observed it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

[ would hope that the Department might get some evaluation on 
these methods that you have observed or which your research men or 
sc oe have had a chance to study; it would be very helpful to us. 

I do appreciate your standing by. Can you be here with us tomor- 
row, one of you? I really would, appreciate it. You can help me a 
great deal in evaluating this testimony. 

The next gentleman i is Mr. Rutherford T. Phillips, executive direc- 
tor of the American Humane Association. 


STATEMENT OF RUTHERFORD T. PHILLIPS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Prius. Mr. Chairman, my name is Rutherford T. Phillips. 
I am executive director of the American Humane Association, with 
headquarters in Denver, Colo. 

The American Humane Association appreciates the opportunity to 
speak on this humane-slaughterimg bill. In line with your sugges- 
tion to keep the testimony down, we have submitted statements from 
Mr. Kerns Wright and Mr. Thomas Justice. 

Mr. Wright ts chairman of the board of the American Humane 
Association, and Mr. Justice is head of the Columbus, Ohio, Humane 
Society. 

Those statements are in your possession. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Putiitrs. We also have some representatives here. 

Senator Humpnrey. Just onemoment. Those statements will be 
incorporated as a part of the testimony at the proper place. 

Mr. Pumures. As you know, the American Humane Association is 
a 79-year-old national federation of local and State humane societies, 
also comprising several thousand individuals interested in the hu- 
mane movement, 

I might call your attention Ye the fact that we have a representative 
from Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Narrimore; from Portland, the Maine 
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State Society for the Protection of Animals, Mrs. Virginia Kline; 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor LaCoke, from Harrisburg, Pa. Humane Society, 
in addition to 2 or 3 others that will give testimony later. 

Senator Humpnrey. The people you mentioned are present with 
you? 

Mr. Puuuips. That is right; they are not submitting statements be- 
cause they would back up the statements of our representatives here. 

It is our belief that this bill will provide a clearcut, legal, and 
enforceable law under which no slaughterer would be premitted to 
bleed or slaughter any livestock or poultry unless such livestock and 
poultry had been rendered insensible by mechanical, electrical, chem- 
ical, or other means determined by the Secretary of Agric ulture to be 
rapid, effective, and humane. 

Senator Humrurey. In that language you are really defining what 
we mean by “humane slaughter” ¢ 

Mr. Pumuiies. That is right. And I think you have so defined it 
in the bill. 

Senator Humpnrry. I did define it that way in legislative language. 
But as Dr. Clarkson said, sometimes there is a doubt as to what is hu- 
mane slaughter. 

But this is at least an attempt to spell out what is agreed upon as 
“humane slaughter”; is that correct ? 

Dr. CLarkson. There are methods. That still leaves for determina- 
tion the comparative evaluation of whether or not it is humane. 

Senator Humpnurery. Yes. 

Mr. Puiuips. We also believe that the bills, as written, are entirely 
fair, since they would allow slaughterers freedom to make their choice 
of several methods and facilities for approved humane slaughter. 
Inasmuch as the law will not become efiective for 2 years, it would 
give the industry plenty of time to make necessary adjustments, and, 
if need be, additional time might be granted by the Secretary for 
adequate reason. 

In saying this we do not wish to give the impression that we do not 
believe that the problem should not be remedied immediately, but 
we do understand and know that it will take some time for slaughter- 
ing establishments to convert from their present method of opera- 
tion. We realize, however, that any delay in the improvement of 
our slaughtermg methods makes more and more animals suffer at 
the hands of careless persons. 

Too large a portion of the American slaughtering industry still 
uses inhumane methods. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is an assertion and a statement, and ap- 
parently it is believed in very strongly by many people, or there 
wouldn’t be so many people organized into your organization and 
into others like it. And I think the industry ought to recognize that 
methods which are looked upon by even some of their competitors, 
and surely by organizations such as yours, as not being humane, are 
the very kinds of methods that bring on compulsion. 

This has been said before. I happen to be a person that believes 
in proceeding in good faith. We Se] in many laws the language 
to the effect that when you do things in good faith, that is a reasonable 
justification for a great deal of tolerance and respectful consideration 
by the agencies of government. 
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And I know that I have talked to representatives from the pack- 
ing industry who are proceeding in good faith. And the few, or the 
many, whatever it might be, that are not, are just the ones that bring 
about the desire for a much more restrictive legislation, because I can 
honestly say that there is a tremendous interest in this legislation. 

And I am only saying this in a spirit of friendship, and yet in a 
spirit of some admonition. The proceeding in good faith is very 
important. 

Mr. Parmres. That is right. 

We are particularly disturbed, as Mr. Norgord just said, about the 
utilization of the poleax, and we know that even in the hands of 
skilled and strong men the ax frequently misses, sliding down the 
animal’s head, causing great pain and fright, even knocking out eyes, 
or with heavy bone formation, several hits must be made before the 
animal is brought down. 

There are in the United States some humane methods of slaughter 
already in use. We have already heard some discussion about the 
Hormel] method and the captive bolt, and the newly developed stun- 
ning instrument that is under test. You will get more complete in- 
formation on this from additional speakers. 

Additional studies of various other humane slaughtering methods 
are being made. This bill, wpon passage, would not have to be altered 
upon the discovery of any ‘other new method as it is so written that it 
will encompass inventions of years to come. 

With the methods now known and the experiments now in progress, 
it seems that the time element is reasonable for ending cruel slaughter- 
ing methods now in use in thiscountry. It is suggested that S. 1636 be 
amended to become effective 2 years after enactment with a 1-year 
extension for good cause if granted by the Advisory Committee. 

This feeling is brought about by the methods that are now avail- 
able. This is something for the committee to determine, of course. 
Our slaughtering industry has shown that it can and it will take the 
lead internationally in the field of humane slaughtering rather than 
follow other countries, but we of the American Humane Association 
believe that now is the time to put these methods into general use by 
legal requirement. 

In other words, as you said a while back, sometimes we need that 
little extra prompting and urge. 

Senator Humpnurey. Pinch; yes. 

Mr. Pius. Pinch. 

The American Humane Association has had an active and beneficial 
relationship with the American Meat Institute whose members process 
80 to 90 percent of the commercial meat consumed in this country. 
These two organizations have cooperated through years and study of 
development of humane methods of slaughtering, and we seek and 
we are determined that this relationship will be continued, as we 
believe that all persons interested in animals should be cooperating 
to see that their final dispatch is done humanely and without cruelty. 

We believe that every method of attack should be used on this 
problem. 

We come before you asking that you give passage to this, which we 
believe to be one of the most forward pieces of humane legislation that 
has been brought before the Congress of the United States. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I am very grateful to you, Mr. Phillips, for 
your statement. 
~ Again, I want any information that any of you can give on cost. 
You see, when an independent small packer comes in here and says 
this will put him out of business, that is quite a challenge, and I don’t 
want to see that happen to that man. I don’t think it needs to hap- 
pen. I think, very Sonniches that humane slaughtering methods, if uni- 
versally adopted, would be to his advantage. What I think we need— 
because we can’t rely upon just hopes and wishes and expressions of 
attitude—is any documentary information that anybody can present 
on costs. Any improvements, and their feasibility, both from a scien- 
tific and practical point of view, and economically, will be helpful 
to me, 

Mr. Pours. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Phillips is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Rutherford T. 
Phillips. I am executive director of the American Humane Association with 
headquarters in Denver, Colo. 

The American Humane Association appreciates the opportunity to speak on 
this humane slaughtering bill. It is my privilege as its executive director to 
represent the association, which is a 79-year-old national federation of local and 
State humane societies also comprising several thousand individuals interested 
in the humane movement. Also here to speak for the humane movement are 
various representatives from the leading humane organizations of the United 
States, 

The American Humane Association hopes to secure the approval of your com- 
mittee for Senate bill 1636, introduced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota. 

It is our belief that these bills will provide a clearcut, legal, and enforceable 
law under which no slaughterer would be permitted to bleed or slaughter any 
livestock or poultry unless such livestock and poultry had been rendered insen- 
sible by mechanical, electrical, chemical or other means determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be rapid, effective, and humane. We believe that 
the bills, as written, are entirely fair since they would allow slaughterers freedom 
to make their choice of several methods and facilities for approved humane 
slaughtering. Inasmuch as the law will not become effective for 2 years, it 
would give the industry plenty of time to make necessary adjustments and, if 
need be, additional time might be granted by the Secretary for adequate reason. 
We do not wish to give the impression that we do not believe that the problem 
should not be remedied immediately, but we do understand and know that it 
will take some time for slaughtering establishments to convert from their present 
methods of operation. We realize, however, that any delay in the improvement 
of our slaughtering methods makes more and more animals suffer at the hands 
of careless persons. 

Too large a portion of the American slaughtering industry still uses inhumane 
methods. I am not going to reveal various forms or kinds of inhumanity that 
are perpetrated upon animal life, as I believe that you, as a group, have familiar- 
ized yourselves with some of the basic problems on this subject. We all know 
that slaughtering is not a particularly attractive business. We, in the humane 
movement, fully understand that certain practices are necessary; however, we 
are fully united in our belief that inhumanity to animals has no place in our 
United States, 

We are particularly disturbed by the utilization of the poleax and we know 
that even in the hands of skilled and strong men, the ax frequently misses, sliding 
down the animal’s head causing great pain and fright—even knocking out eyes, 
or with heavy bone formation, several hits must be made before the animal is 
brought down. 

There are in the United States some humane methods of slaughter already 
in use. We know, and you have had the information given to you, that the 
slaughtering industry in Britain and the Seandinavian countries and, in fact, 
practically all the nations of Europe have been for some time immobilizing and 
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making insensible to pain all animals and poultry before bleeding and slaughter. 

A number of companies, including some of the largest in the slaughtering in- 
dustry in this country, already have adopted humane methods of slaughter. 
Before these hearings are over, you will have heard about the Hormel Packing 
Co., at Austin, Minn., which immobilizes hogs by the use of carbon dioxide gas. 
You will also hear about the Oscar Mayer Co., of Madison, Wis., and the Seitz 
Packing Co., of St. Joseph Mo., who make use of the captive bolt pistol in place 
of the poleax. Recently you have received announcements of a newly developed 
stunning instrument being tested by Remington Arms Co., Inc. Stunning of 
poultry with an electric knife is being extensively used. 

Additional studies of various other humane slaughtering methods are being 
made. This bill, upon passage, would not have to be altered upon the discovery 
of any other new methods as it is so written that it will encompass inventions 
of years to come. 

With the methods now known and the experiments now in progress, it seems 
that the time element is reasonable for ending cruel slaughtering methods now 
in use in this country. It is suggested that S. 1636 be amended to become effec- 
tive 2 years after enactment with a 1 year extension for good cause if granted 
by the Advisory Committee. Our slaughtering industry has shown that it can 
and it will take the lead internationally in the field of humane slaughtering rather 
than follow other countries, but we of the American Humane Association believe 
ihat now is the time to put these methods into general use by legal requirement. 

The American Humane Association has had an active and beneficial relation- 
ship with the American Meat Institute whose members process nearly 90 percent 
of the commercial meat consumed in this country. These two organizations have 
cooperated through years of study and development of humane methods of 
slaughtering, and we seek and we are determined that this relationship will 
be continued, as we believe that all persons interested in animals should be 
cooperating to see that their final dispatch is done humanely and without 
cruelty. 

We come before you asking that you give passage to this, which we believe 
to be one of the most forward pieces of humane legislation that has been brought 
before the Congress of the United States. 


Senator Humpnrey. At this point will appear in the record the 
statements of Mr. Kerns Wright and Mr. Thomas C. Justice. 

(Statement filed by Kerns Wright, chairman of the board, American 
Humane Association, Van Wert, Ohio:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Kerns Wright and 
I am chairman of the board of the American Humane Association. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to represent the thinking of the humane- 
minded people of the United States as head of this association. The American 
Humane Association, a national federation of local and State humane societies 
and individual members, speaks for the hundreds of thousands of individual 
members of these organizations throughout the country. 

The association urges your favorable consideration of the humane slaughter 
bill, S. 1686, introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota. We be- 
iieve that this bill will have the effect of giving our packing industry a leadership 
throughout the world in humane methods of slaughtering livestock and poultry 
just as all of our industries now lead the world in so many lines. 

This is the most opportune time for passage of such legislation because today, 
there are available at least four proven methods, or ones which have been tested 
and are approaching production, all of which are humane. The single shot 
captive bolt pistol is effective to the point that only 1,259 shots are required 
to kill 1,255 animals. Reliable reports indicate that the poleax, even in the hands 
of a skilled workman, requires 655 blows to stun 400 animals. The new im- 
proved Remington stunning instrument has indicated an equally good record 
in the preliminary testing. The carbon dioxide immobilization of hogs is virtually 
foolproof. Humane methods of slaughtering poultry by means of an electric 
knife are already widely used. In addition, research is being carried on into 
the use of electric stunning and high altitude anaesthesia. 

With a number of methods available applying to various sizes and types of 
operation, we believe that the bills, as written, are entirely fair since they allow 
slaughterers freedom to make their choice of methods of approved humane 
slaughtering. In addition, the leeway given before the law becomes effective 
allows sufficient opportunity for the industry to make the necessary adjustments. 
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The bills, as drafted, provide a clear cut, legal and enforceable law which would 
require slaughterers to bleed and slaughter livestock and poultry which have 
been rendered insensible by mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other means 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to be rapid, effective, and humane. 

Great experiments and discoveries of methods to solve important and serious 
problems in agricultural foods and disease control have been promoted by 
education and demonstration for years before the public would make use of 
them on any extensive scale. It has only been when regulations and laws have 
forced their use that these improvements have been put into practice on a nation- 
wide scale. As an example, tuberculin to test and discover tubercular bovine 
animals was in the educational demonstration status for over 25 years with 
but limited use. It was not until laws were passed in the States and backed by 
practices and methods adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the State governments, that the disease was conquered in all 
the herds of the Nation. The pasteurization of milk was known and recom- 
mended for 25 or more years, but little progress was made until laws were passed 
requiring all milk to be pasteurized before public sale. We have made some 
progress with voluntary methods but to make widespread the use of humane 
slaughtering, we believe it is necessary to have Federal legislation. We ap- 
preciate the progress that has been made by segments of the packing industry, 
but we believe that compulsory legislation will be required to keep all members 
of the industry in line. Such legislation is really required out of fairness to 
the progressive members of the industry. 

We would recommend amendment of the existing bill to make it effective 2 
years after enactment with a 1-year extension for sufficient cause as determined 
by the Advisory Committee. This should provide sufficient time for the change- 
over to existing methods by the packers. 


(Statement filed by Thomas C. Justice, general manager of the 
Humane Society of the City of Columbus, Columbus, Ohio :) 


The goal of improved and more humane methods of slaughtering meat animals 
has long been sought by all persons active in the humane movement in this coun- 
try, as well as by many others, including many leaders in the meat industry 
itself. 

Our societies have been cooperating with representatives of the meat industry 
for a number of years in seeking such improved methods, recognizing that these 
better methods must be acceptable not only from the humane viewpoint but also 
from the viewpoint of practical economics in the industry. We have very much 
appreciated the cooperation of the industry. 

We now have arrived at a time when several improved methods have been 
developed and put to practical use, demonstrating that they are more humane 
and efficient. 

We therefore believe that this is a proper time for the adoption of legislation 
to require the use of humane slaughtering methods. We believe that such legis- 
lation is needed, not only from a humane standpoint, but in fairness to those 
members of the meatpacking industry who voluntarily have adopted and are 
adopting the new and more humane methods of slaughtering. Humane slaughter- 
ing methods should be used universally. 

I sincerely and respectfully urge your support of humane slaughtering legis- 
lation. I favor Senate bill 1636, introduced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
of Minnesota, and House bill 9603, introduced by Representative Edgar Hiestand, 
of California, over other currently proposed legislation. 


Senator Humenrey. I want to congratulate the members of the 
American Humane Society for their testimony. 

I have a high regard for you, Dr. Norgord, and I know you can be 
of real help to us in this hearing. 

Mr. Carlton E. Buttrick, of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


STATEMENT OF CARLTON E. BUTTRICK, PRESIDENT, ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Senator Humrnrey. Mr. Buttrick, we are happy to have you here. 
Mr. Butrrickx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might add that I am 
also an officer and director of the New England Livestock Conserva- 
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tion, Inc., which was sponsored over 20 years ago by the organization 
I represent, which indicates a longtime interest in this field of live- 
stock conservation and humane slaughtering. 

1 wish to thank you for the opportunity ‘to present the side of the 
proponents of humane slaughtering and wish to be recorded in favor 
of Senate bill 1636, introduced by Senator Humphrey. 

It is my belief that the passage of legislation to require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry would be 
a tremendous step forward in the treatment of millions of this coun- 
try’s food animals. Many years ago, the Congress saw fit to pass 
legislation which would require ¢ animals in transit to market to be 
rested, watered, and fed every 24 to 36 hours, but no law or regulation 
has been adopted to insure the humane slaughter of these animals 
when they reach their destination. 

And in deference to Dr. Clarkson, doesn’t this seem a little bit in- 
congruous ¢ 

The bill presently being studied by your committee will provide an 
wor rstandable and enforcible law under which no slaughterer would 

be permitted to bleed or slaughter any livestock or poultry unless 
such livestock and poultry had first been rendered insensible by me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical, or other means determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to be rapid, effective, and humane. Several 
methods of approved humane slaughter already are available. Is 
not this an opportune time to bring the slaughter industry in our 
country up to European standards? Given the incentive of legislation, 
| believe American resourcefulness and desire for perfection will re- 
sult in the United States eventually leading the nations of the world 
in humane slaughtering. 

It has been only when regulation and laws have forced their use 
that great experiments and discoveries have been put into practice on 
a national scale. 

Tuberculin to test and discover tubercular bovine animals was in 
the demonstration status for many years with but limited use. It 
was not until compulsory methods and laws were passed in the States 
and backed by the Umited States Department of Agriculture that 
the disease was conquered. 

The pasteurization of milk was known and recommended for over 
25 years, but little progress was made until State and Federal laws 
required pasteurization throughout the country. 

Senator Humpurey. May 1 say that it did cost a little something 
to do it, but I say most reverently, thank God. 

Mr. Burreick. I think we all do. 

So it will be with the adoption of humane methods of slaughter. 
With the methods now known it seems reasonable that the time has 
come to put these methods into general use by legislation. 

Packers who have adopted the available methods have found them 
safer, more efficient, and cleaner, as well as more humane. 

Therefore, on the basis of present knowledge, and of the benefits 
which would result, my plea today is for a favorable report on the 
humane-slaughter legislation before you so that it thay ‘be brought 
before the Congress for consideration. 

Senator Humrnrey. May I just ask this question? Is the New Eng- 
land Livestock Conservation, Inc., part of this overall livestock-con- 
servation group ? 
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Mr. Burrrickx. Very definitely. It was the third such organiza- 
tion to be formed and incorporated in the country, preceded only by 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., and by the Ohio Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Association. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to say that I think your point about 
Congress passing legislation that would require animals in transit 
to market to be rested, watered, and fed every 24 to 36 hours, as 
related to the lack of support for similar concern at the slaughter- 
house, makes an impression on me, even though I recognize that there 
is a difference as to ownership. It isn’t just a matter of ownership 
that is involved here. It is 2 or 3 matters. There are health stand- 
ards, there is efficiency of operation, there is economics, and there is 
indeed the humane point of view to be considered. 

Mr. Burrrick. Very definitely. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. J.J. Shaffer, Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


STATEMENT OF J. J. SHAFFER, MANAGING DIRECTOR, ANTI- 
CRUELTY SOCIETY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL., ALSO REPRE- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


Senator Humrrrey. I feel most apologetic running this hearing so 
late, but if it is agreeable with the witnesses, there are only two more 
after you, Mr. Shaffer, I would like to complete the list of witnesses 
for May 9. We will try to get through before May 10. 

Mr. Suarrer. I will try to help. Mine is very brief. 

Senator Humrnrey. You have all been wonderful, very cooperative. 

Mr. Suarrer. The Anti-Cruelty Society, an Illinois charitable or- 
ganization with headquarters in Chicago—the country’s foremost 
meatpacking center—is deeply appreciative of this opportunity to 
speak for its thousands of members and contributors in behalf of 
the humane slaughtering bill. In so doing, it supports the stand taken 
by the American Humane Association, with which it is affiliated. 

My statement is submitted in the dual role of managing director of 
the Anti-Cruelty Society and member of an American Humane Asso- 
ciation committee seeking improved methods of slaughter. 

For many of its 57 years, the Anti-Cruelty Society has been privi- 
leged to work on a close, friendly basis with leading representatives 
of the packing industry and with the industry’s respected national 
spokesman, the American Meat Institute. For the past 20 years, this 
cooperative effort has been aimed at the abolition of preventable cruel- 
ties in the marketing and slaughtering of livestock and poultry, and 
at the development of methods that minimize the amount of fright 
and pain which animals experience at killing time. We have worked 
toward those ends because we sincerely believe that most meat animals 
being slaughtered in the United States suffer considerably more than 
is necessary or justifiable. 

In years past, we were inclined to condone the methods in use be- 
cause we had nothing better to suggest that would be economically 
practical for the large-scale packer. As of 1956, that situation is 
changing rapidly, thanks to extended research in and developrnent 
of more humane slaughter methods that are so acceptable that some 
packers are using them regularly. 
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As an example—and I am referring here to the Hormel method— 
a major processor of pork in Minnesota, pioneered in carbon dioxide 
immobilization of hogs 4 years ago and has been using it ever since. 
Because a trip through a tunnel ‘of carbon dioxide anesthetizes hogs 
before they are strung up on the killing floor, fright-induced strug- 
gling and pain are markedly reduced. It is a dramatic improvement 
over the widely used method of hoisting and knifing hogs while they 
= fully conscious. 

‘arbon dioxide immobilization is not a questionable innovation that 
aie holds promise for the future. On the contrary, like the captive 
bolt- pistol for cattle slaughter, it is a practical technique that has 
been in use laoai enough, with adequately favorable operating results, 
to merit a much better reception than it has received from the packing 
industry. 

Senator Humpurey. May I digress to state that the revision of the 
Tax Code of 1954 makes possible accelerated depreciation, so that 
increased costs involved in any of these large-scale improvements are 
more readily amortized over a shorter period of time. Actually, one 
of the purposes of that feature in the tax law was to implement or 
to further the rapid use of new scientific methods and improvements. 
[ recall the debate quite well. I participated in it extensively, and 
occasionally vociferously. I just make note of that, because we took 
much of the principle that we had in the rapid tax writeoff during 
the war years for increased capital plant and placed it as an option 
in the tax schedule for modern industry. And it was supposed to 
have been an inducement to improv ements and capital improvements 
and technological improvements. 

Go ahead, 

Mr. Suarrer. Nearly 4 years ago, a representative of the Anti- 
Cruelty Society was privileged to attend a packers’ convention where 
the carbon dioxide method was wrveiled. The enthusiastic response 
of convention delegates eneouraged us to believe that the method 
would soon be in “industry wide: use. Time has proved that our 
assumption was incorrect ; in fact, we would not be here to ask passage 
of a humane slaughtering bill if there were convince ing evidence that 
all units of the packing industry are aggressively engaged in the 
testing and adoption of improved methods. 

We are grateful for the voluntary cooperation that several leading 
packers have given in the humane slaughter problem, but we feel that 
Congress must blaze the trail if wide and determined progress is to be 
made. In our judgment, it is logical and proper at this time to ask 
that the humane slaughter bill, % 1636, be given favorable considera- 
tion to the end that, by Federal law, packers operating in interstate 
and foreign commerce will give meat- producing animals the most 
merciful death possible within practical operating limits. 

With such a bee as precedent, we are confident that the States will 
act to extend humanitarian legislation to cover livestock and poultry 
slaughtered in plants within their jurisdiction. That is our goal, and 
to achieve it we pledge that the packing industry will have our 
friendly and full cooperation, as it has always had. 

Senator Humprkey. I want to thank you very much. I appreciate 
your coming all that distance to testify. 

Mr. Fred Myers, Executive Director, National Humane Society. 


Wes 
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Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, it is well known that the Senator from 
Minnesota is almost inexhaustible. But I fell impelled despite that 
fact, to— 

Senator Humpnrey. Go ahead with your statement, Mr. Myers. I 
am here to listen, I get paid for it. 

Mr. Myers. Well, the National Humane Society has elected to 
present all of its statement on this subject through one representative. 
So I shall personally use a little more of your time than some other 
individuals. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask you a question. You have got a 
good statement here, and if that is the case, that you are going to 
present your testimony for the National Humane Society as one wit- 
ness, I think it might be better for you, if you don’t mind, if you are 
going to be here tomorrow, if you would wait and give your testimony 
tomorrow morning, right after Senator Neuberger and Congress- 
woman Martha W. Griffiths. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, that would be very agreeable, and that 
was what I was attempting to suggest. 

Senator Humpurey. I am happy to do it. We have a rule here 
that our colleagues, both of the House and Senate, are privileged to 
present their testimony as soon as they appear, because they are al- 
ways tied up in committee meeting. 

If you would be willing to do that, I would be glad to have it, so 
that you are privileged to spend enough time so that we won’t have 
torush you. And I have some questions I would like to ask you. Is 
that all right with you? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humeurey. Allright. Wethank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. L. W. Murphy. 


STATEMENT OF L. W. MURPHY, GEORGE A. HORMEL & C0., 
AUSTIN, MINN. 


Mr. Murrny. My name is L. W. Murphy. I am employed in the 
research and development division of George A. Hormel & Co., at 
Austin, Minn. Our company is a member of the American Meat 
Institute and has a representative on the Joint Committee for Im- 
proved Methods of Slaughter. 

To make my testimony as brief as possible, I should like to say to 
start with that the immobilizing of hogs by CO, gas at our plant at 
Austin, Minn., was to improve the working conditions of our shack- 
lers and stickers, which jobs are normally two of the most unpleasant 
in the packing industry, and for economic reasons which do not neces- 
sarily exist in other packinghouse establishments throughout the coun- 
try. We had more shacklers than we should have had and the installa- 
tion of CO, equipment did make the job sufficiently easier that we were 
able to reduce our number of shacklers and handlers materially. 

In our opinion, the forcing of immobilization by law by any method 
is inadvisable. In the particular method of CO, immobilization 
which we developed, we know that the cost is very high and that, in 
some cases, installation could be impossible because of physical char- 
acteristies of some plants. It would definitely work an extreme hard- 
ship on some smaller slaughterers. 
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The other point is that satisfactory methods have not yet been de- 
veloped for slaughtering cattle, calves, and lambs. The new stunning 
instrument being developed by the Remington Arms Co. for use in the 
slaughter of cattle is very encouraging; in fact, we feel that in a short 
per iod of time, it will be perfected and available to our industry. How- 
ever, the development of a satisfactory method for handling calves 
and lambs is not now available and experience indicates that in most 
cases, it takes considerable time to develop these new methods. 

We feel that the passage of S. 1636 would be extremely unwarranted 
and would be imparcticable, if not: impossible, in application. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now Mr. Murphy, let me ask you a question 
or two. Iam somewhat familiar with your plant, only as an interested 
citizen, and I don’t recall that this innovation has really affected your 
profit situation, has it ? 

Mr. Murrny. I don’t think that you could reasonably say that a 
small part of the operation could affect the whole income of a plant 
or of a company such as that. And we were able, because of our pecu- 
liar labor setup, to accomplish a saving that is not to be assumed 
permanent in every plant in the United States, or in many of them. 

Senator Humpnrey. On what do you base that? I know you have 
the so-called annual wage plan down there, and you have a very won- 
derful labor-management relationship, we are all very proud of it. 
But what do you mean when you say “our peculiar labor setup?” 

Mr. Murrny. We had an overmanned situation in that particular 
operation. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t that somewhat characteristic of other 
plants ? 

Mr. Murrny. I don’t believe that would be true, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. How was it with yours? 

Mr. Murreuy. It was an agreement brought about by tradition, 
probably. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you familiar with this Danish experimen- 
tation ¢ 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you ever seen it in operation ? 

Mr. Murpry. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you think about it as a feasible unit? 

Mr. Murrny. Well, Mr. Wernberg, who is the man who promotes 
it in Denmark, I worked with him to develop it, and it is workable, as 
you have already heard. 

Senator Humenrey. It is not too expensive, is it ? 

Mr. Murruy. In terms of American dollars, we are talking about 
11-cent labor for women and 27-cent labor for men in Europe. I 
know that to be true, and I don’t believe we can interpret that mone- 

tary : amount 

Senator Ho MPHREY. Let me ask you—il-cent labor in Denmark 
for women ¢ 

Mr. Murpuy. I am told that. 

Senator Humrnrry. In the packing industry ? 

Mr. Murrny. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to look into that, because I have been 
over there, and I have never found anything like that. I understood 
their wage standards were fairly good, on the basis of European stand- 
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ards, the Scandinavian countries and Denmark and Holland, they are 
even considered to be better than the British. Twenty-seven cents 
an hour ¢ 

Mr. Murpuy. That is what I understand from Danes, who have 
visited our plant. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I want to look into that. 

Mr. Murpry. You understand, I am saying this from hearsay; I 
have not investigated it. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. That is just the money ways; that 
doesn’t include their health insurance or any of the other benefits, 
I suppose, that they would receive. 

Mr. Mureny. But the production costs in a low-income country 
would not be comparable. 

Senator Humrurey. I realize that. 

Mr. Murrny. And, therefore, that amount of money is misleading 
in our economy. 

Senator Humpnurery. Yes. But the price figure that I heard on this 
particular unit was related in American dollars, not in Danish kroner, 
but American dollars. Now, I want to get the facts on it—that is all 
I am interested in here—as to whether or not this cost item is true 
as it is related to me. I understood that you could get a unit for a 
plant that would process—I have forgotten now whether it was 100 
or 200 hogs per hour—200 hogs per hour—I wonder whether or not 
that is the unit that they said would cost about $6,000; it must cost 
more than that. ‘The one I had in mind was 200 or 300 a day, for a 
small amount, and it would cost around $6,000. 

Mr. Murrny. I don’t know that the duty is included in that cost. 

Senator Humpurey. If they can build it in Denmark, they can 
build it here. We have people coming over here finding out how to 
run these plants. I sat in a committee yesterday where we are appro- 
priating $50 million to bring people over here to teach them how to 
run packing plants and textile plants, and everything—I am not sure 
we are going to appropriate that much, but we are asked to, just to get 
people to come over here and see how smart we are. 

I see here it is 240 hourly for this particular unit, but the cost item 
is not in here. I gather what you are directing our attention to, Mr. 
Murphy, is that some of these facilities are expensive, and would not 
necessarily be adaptable to a smaller plant. 

Mr. LaRor. Would you be so kind as to ask this gentleman how 
small independent packers could use his device, whether he knows? 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Murphy, you heard the question. This is 
rather informal. 

Mr. Murruy. The gentleman doesn’t specify the size of the plant, or 
the capacity, and that has a great bearing on the cost of the equipment. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. Let’s say a plant—could this equipment 
be designed for a plant that would process, let us say, 400 hogs a day, 
500 a day ? 

Mr. Murruy. I suppose it could, yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would it be economically feasible? 

Mr. Murruy, No; it would not be any gain for them. They would 
not have any economics. { 
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Senator Humepnrey. I meant, would it be such an economic burden 
that it would jeopardize their financial solvency or their profit state- 
ment, if they — one ¢ 

Mr. Murpuy. I don’t believe I am qualified to make that remark. 

Senator Humpurey. I think we ought to look into the facts on this. 
| respect your point of view about the compulsory nature of the legis- 
lation; I know that there are people very strongly opposed to that. 
What I am really concerned about more than that at this time is really 
vetting some facts out of this hearing that will be helpful to people, 
regardless of what ultimately happens on legislation. And anybody 
that can provide us with any information, any facts, will be really 
doing a service, because we will have our different points of view here. 

| have been visited by people from both sides, and I am trying to 
vive both sides a chance to make the best case they can, and we can 
argue the point all night long, whether or not this should be compul- 
sory or whether or not we should have it voluntary. But m the mean- 
time, we can make this hearing profitable and worthwhile by getting 
some facts that will be helpful to men like LaRoe, the small packers. 

Mr. Murrny. I think the point that may not have been brought out, 
at least I didn’t comprehend it if it was, was that in numerous packing- 
houses that are located in the United States the physical boundaries 
of the plant are limited to such an extent that you just wouldn’t have 
the—if the building is built on a curb, or on a property line in the 
street, and it is the size of this table you could well visualize that to put 
in something that is 250 feet long you don’t have the real estate to do it. 
So, therefore, in order to comply with such a compulsory law you 
would have to move your packinghouse. That is the reason I say it is 
impossible. 

‘Senator Humpurey. I understand that. And I also feel, just like 
{ recall when we first went into electrical refrigeration, I was in the 
business that was interested in this, I remember this ghastly equipment 
they brought in, it took up half of the business house, and it was ex- 
pensive. But if you were going to stay in business you had it, or you 
got out of business. Now they have got it down where it is much more 
compact. The compressor units, for example, made so confounded 
much noise in the beginning that you had to put them off in another 
building. But ultimately it wor ked out so that it is a compact and 
efficient economic unit even though it costs more now than then, but it 
became a more efficient economic unit in terms of the results. 

What I am really interested in—and you could be helpful, Mr. Mur- 
phy, because your plant is one of the outstanding industries in the 
country—is if you have any information from your research in this 
field, or anyone in your plant has it, as to the adaptability of smaller 

carbon dioxide units for smaller plants, and any cost figures, any de- 
sign, or anything like that, I think we could get something out of it. 

Mr. Murruy. Well, the most I could say at this time is that we are 
investigating and will do some experimental work on smaller units. 
But the development that we are now talking about we started in 1947, 
and presented it in 1952, and the problems encountered in smaller 
plants are approximately the same problems as in the larger plants, 
except in the opposite direction. 

Senator Humpenrey. What is your kill on hogs ¢ 
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Mr. Murpuy. We kill 214 million hogs a year in Austin. 

Senator Humprrey. At top peak, what do you run per day ? 

Mr. Murpnuy. Ten thousand. 

Senator Humpnrey. Ten thousand per day. You have got a tre- 
mendous unit, and as I say, the cost on your unit was $200 000. 

Mr. Mureny. With the installation of the buildings, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. But for that amount of money, for a tremen- 
dous unit such as you have, it is relatively small in terms of your over- 
all gross product. Now, the question is whether or not you can have a 
unit that is practical that is of smaller dimension, and obviously of 
smaller cost, that would fit these smaller plants. I think that is what 
we would like to get some information on. We are going to have these 
hearings held open, and if you have got any information, we would like 
to get it, or if you know of anyone else who has it, and then I can turn 
it over tomy friends who have come to testify. 

Anything else, Mr. Murphy ? 

Mr. Murpny. That is all, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. I appreciate your coming to us and giving us 
the benefit of your advice. Thank you very much. 

Senator Karl Mundt, a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, presented me this afternoon with a telegram | from the 
Walters Moolers Black Hills Packing Co., which was sent to Senator 
Mundt on the date of May 9. Apparently Mr. Moolers was going to 
testify. And he indicates here that a physical disability prevented him 
fromappearing. The telegram reads as follows: 

A certain physical disability prevents me from appearing before the Senate sub- 
committee hearing relative to the Humphrey humane-slaughter bill. I under- 
stand you are a member of the subcommittee. Our company is very concerned 
about this bill, because its passage could force upon us a cost which would be dif- 
ficult to overcome by any small packer. We wish to concur with the testimony of 
the American Meat Institute, of which we are a member. We do not think there 
is anything inhumane in our method of slaughter, and we believe that the meat- 


packing industry will avail itself of any practical method of slaughter without 
the necessity of enforcement legislation. 


WALTERS Moo.ters Black Hitis Packine Co. 


Also there were some suggested questions for Dr. Barnette. I asked 
some of these questions of Dr. Barnette while he was here. For ex- 
ample: “Is it possible to define the term ‘humane’?” I thought that 
had already been answered ; at least it was alluded to by Dr. Clarkson. 

And the next one: 

Dr. Barnette, you have referred to yourself as a “small packer,” and you have 
told us something about your background and business. Are there other packers 
smaller than you, and if so, what do you think the cost of the proposed new 
methods would mean to them? 

I have been asking this kind of question all evening, because this is 
the sort of question that the packers of the smaller group have in their 
minds. 

These questions, I want to note for the record, have all been asked of 
different witnesses, some of Dr. Barnette, and some of others. So that 
Senator Mundt’s questions have been br ought to the attention of the 
witnesses tonight. 

And I want you to know that Senator Mundt was very anxious 
to be here, but frankly, he had another commitment; he had planned 
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on being here; if we had the session, here during the day, he was plan- 
ning on being here. But he worked with me until 7: 30 in the Agricul- 
ture Committee, and he had to go to another commitment tonight. 
And I hope he can be with us tomorrow. 

Senator Scott, the other member of the subcommittee, the Senator ‘ 
trom North Carolina, has the Governor of his State in the city of Wash- I 
ington, and a delegation along with the Governor. And he made a 
revious commitment to be w ith them; otherwise he would have been ; 

So you who have come to testify will have to be understanding of the 
commitments that my colleagues have had. 

We will recess the hearing. if 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 10, 1956.) 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY 


THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMANE SLAUGHTER, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:15 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Scott, and Mundt. 

Senator Humpnrey. We must apologize to all of our friends and 
neighbors who have come to participate in these hearings for the 
crowded room and the delay in starting. There was just no way to 
control this. Every hearing room in this building was being utilized 
this morning, and furthermore, we had to complete our overall agri- 
cultural bill in this committee this morning, which we did just a 
few moments ago. Therefore, the subcommittee hearing had to be 
delayed until the full committee could complete our action upon the 
overall farm bill. 

This morning I have Senator Mundt with me who is a member of 
the subcommittee. As I explained to you last night, he had other 
commitments and was unable to be present. at that time. Since the 
hearing had been origmally scheduled through the day, he had com- 
mitted himself to other work for the evening. 

Senator, the telegram to you as I indicated to you privately, was 
read. The questions for Dr. Barnette were asked not only of Dr. 
Barnette, but of other witnesses. The record in reference to your 
inquiries is very complete. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humrurey. This morning, as our first witness, we are going 
to hear from Senator Neuberger. Following Senator Neuberger we 
hope to hear from Congresswoman Martha W. ~ Griffiths. Then we will 
go to Mr. Myers and Mr. Haskell, the two whom we passed over last 
night, one by request of the individual and one by request of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Senator Neuberger, would you like to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM OREGON 


Senator Neunercrr. I will, Mr. Chairman. I will try to be very 
brief. 

I want to say I am very glad to appear before your committee and 
talk about something that I am especially interested in, as is Mrs. 
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Neuberger, and I would just like to say that Mrs. Neuberger’s family 
raises livestock, and she says that she concurs with me in this bill, 
despite the interest that her farming family has in the livestock indus- 
try. 

‘Mr. Chairman, the eighth amendment of our Constitution prohibits 
infliction of cruel and unusual punishment upon our citizens. Why do 
we subject our animal friends to such cruel and inhumane treatment ? 

In my opinion, there is no reason why meatpackers cannot slaughter 
meat animals by humane methods. If the farmers of th's Nation hu- 
manely treat their farm animals throughout the period of their 
growth, and handle them to avoid injury and fear, why is it neces- 
sary to subject these animals to such primitive and cruel treatment for 
the few moments before they are killed and transformed into meat and 
meat products? 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked with men who work in slaughter- 
houses, both in my own State and elsewhere in the Nation. These 
men, so far as I have been able to observe, are among the strong and 
zealous opponents of some of the inhumane methods presently em- 
ployed in slaughterhouses. They rebel against inflicting pain upon 
helpless animals, which form the meat products of the Nation and thus 
support the jobs on which these men are dependent. But the workers 
in slaughterhouses are not in control of those plants. They must fol- 
low superior orders. They cannot institute new methods of 
slaughter—perhaps methods that might be slightly more expensive— 
unless their employers so dictate and decide. Once or twice I have 
had members of the Butcher Workers’ Union observe to me: 

We realize that cruel ways of slaughter will only hurt the meat industry and 
promote vegetarianism among Americans. We believe that every possible hu- 
mane method of killing should be used by slaughterhouses, just as soon as it 
is developed. 

I have emphasized this point, Mr. Chairman, because it is my defi- 
nite opinion that the men working in our slaughterhouses, i in the main, 
advocate adopting every available humane device for cushioning and 
quelling any possible pain inflicted upon the animals, which are 
slaughtered to stock the tables and markets of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to read this entire statement. I will 
merely highlight the rest of it and ask permission to have the full 
statement made a part of the record. 

Senator Humpnurey. We will make it a part of the record as if read. 

(The statement of Senator Neuberger is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to present my views on the 
proposed legislation to require the use of humane methods in the slaughter of 
livestock and poultry. 

I am very glad to appear before this distinguished committee to testify on this 
subject. Many matters which we deal with in the Senate have to do with the 
economic and social justice and welfare for our citizens. This bill concerns the 
justice and welfare of the meat animals raised on our Nation’s farms and 
ranches. It is my opinion that the present methods of slaughtering livestock con- 
form to the jungle laws of savagery and not to the moral standards of our 
civilization. 

The eighth amendment of our Constitution (VIII) prohibits infliction of cruel 
and unusual punishment upon our citizens. Why do we subject our animal 
friends to such cruel and inhumane treatment? These animals are not only our 
friends, but the foundation of our abundant agricultural economy. In my 
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animals, throughout the period of their growth and handle them to avoid injury 
and fear, why is it necessary to subject these animals to such primitive and cruel 
treatment for the few moments before they are killed and transformed into meat 
and meat products? 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked with many of the men who work in slaughter- 
houses, both in my own State and elsewhere in the Nation. These men, so far 
as I have been able to observe, are among the strong and zealous opponents of 
some of the inhumane methods presently employed in slaughterhouses. They 
rebel against inflicting pain upon helpless animals, which form the meat prod- 
ucts of the Nation and thus support the jobs on which these men are dependent. 
But the workers in slaughterhouses are not in control of those plants. They 
must follow superior orders. They cannot institute new methods of slaughter— 
perhaps methods that might be slightly more expensive—unless their employers 
so dictate and decide. Once or twice I have had members of the Butcher Workers’ 
Union observe to me, “We realize that cruel ways of slaughter will only hurt the 
meat industry and promote vegetarianism among Americans. We believe that 
every possible humane method of kiliing should be used by slaughterhouses, just 
as soon as it is developed.” 

I have emphasized this point, Mr. Chairman, because it is my firm and definite 
opinion that the men working in our slaughterhouses are, in the main, among 
the foremost advocates of adopting every available humane device for cush- 
ioning and quelling any possible pain inflicted upon the animals, which are 
slaughtered to stock the tables and markets of America. 

Do these painful methods of bludgeoning, shackling, and sticking of our live- 
stock need to be continued to be used in the United States? Are these archaic 
methods necessary in a country that has produced such manificient technological 
advances and obtained such an opulent standard of living? The methods used 
by most meatpackers are as archaic and cruel as the methods employed by the 
barber in his treatment of human beings a 100 years ago. Medical science has 
since devised many chemicals and instruments for alleviation of illness and 
suffering in both people and animals. These developments of modern science 
have been used for many decades by our doctors and veterinarians. 

Cannot the engineers and scientists employed by the meatpacking industry 
develop humane methods for the slaughter of livestock? The answer is that 
a few of the progressive packers have developed and are using methods that 
are not only humane but have proved to be more efficient than those commonly 
employed. 

The George A. Hormel Co. developed in 1953 anesthesia for hogs. Hogs are 
put under with a dose of carbon dioxide before being shackled and stuck. The 
Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture has approved this 
method. 

Since 1953, the Hormel Co. has continued to experiment and has recently 
adopted a technique which does away with the shackling of hogs. The April 
14, 1956, issue of the National Provisioner has an article on this subject which 
gives additional evidence that these modern methods are not only painless to 
hogs but profitable to any packing company which employs them. Says the 
article: 

“BPlimination of the major positive factor contributing to internal ham bruis- 
ing, a significant increase in blood recovery and an appreciable productivity 
increase for the hog sticking-bleeding operation are the principal advantages of 
a new hog bleeding technique developed by George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 

“As installed at Hormel’s Fremont, Nebr., plant, pleasanter and safer work- 
ing conditions for hog-dispatching personnel, reduction in the noise level normally 
associated with shackling and bleeding, elimination of shackles and precision 
butchery on the part of the sticker are some other plus factors for this new 
hog sticking-bleeding method.” 

Other progressive meatpackers have adopted humane techniques for the kill- 
ing of cattle. The captive-bolt pistol has long been available to the industry. 
Yet only a small minority of packers have made use of this inexpensive method. 
I would like to refer to an article in the National Provisioner of March 12, 1955, 
which describes further technological progress. The Seitz Packing Co. in St. 
Joseph, Mo., has developed a technique which gives: 

“Greater efficiency and safety in the knocking operation, better bleeding with 
a resultant better carcass appearance, consistently foolproof stunning and a 
lessening of the knockers’ physical effort are the major advantages claimed with 
the new cattle-stunning technique. Using floodlights temporarily to blind the 
ona and a captive-bolt pistol, the cattle are stunned while they are quite and 
relaxed.” 
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Many modern and humane killing methods have been developed and adopted 
by some progressive meatpackers which have proven to lower costs and pro- 
vide higher profits to these meatpackers. These practices have reduced bruising 
losses, increased labor efficiency, reduced the danger to workers as well as pro- 
viding a humane death to livestock. Yet the majority to meatpackers have not 
adopted these humane methods which are readily available to the industry. 
That the vast majority of meatpackers have not installed humane methods avail- 
able to them at very low cost is the major reason why I feel that this legislation 
is needed. 

Several European countries including Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, Nor- 
way, Ireland, and Sweden have adopted laws which restrict and prohibit the 
inhumane slaughter of livestock and poultry. England and Denmark have 
adopted laws which restrict and prohibit the bleeding and slaughter of animals 
which have not been made unconscious. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the committee's attention to those groups 
who are opposing this amendment. They are all representatives of meatpackers. 
Why are they opposing this bill? I think that it has been ably demonstrated 
that the process of humane killing developed and put into effect by members of 
their own industry have reduced costs and increased dividends to stockholders 
of meatpacking firms. I am inelined to believe that the representatives of 
meatpackers oppose this bill because of their habitual opposition to all Federal 
and State legislation which may in the slightest degree restrict their operations 
even though it may be of vital interest to the public welfare. 

I would like the committee to consider this expression in connection with an 
editorial in the National Provisioner of March 1955. The National Provisioner 
is the leading trade journal for the meatpacking industry and considered by most 
people in the industry as the able spokesman for the meat industry on most mat- 
ters. This editorial gives further evidence of the industry’s misguided position 
and refers to this bill in particular. It states that: 

“During the next few years the meatpacking industry may face a controversy 
with which it will be difficult to deal from the standpoints of logic and reason. 
It may be forced to talk aspects of its business from which undertandably, it has 
shielded the public. 

“We refer to the campaign which has apparently started among humane 
societies in the United States to promote new methods of slaughtering livestock. 
The aim of the program is to force the substitution of European or other 
slaughtering practices for those now generally employed in United States plants. 

“The American Meat Institute reports that the humane societies, under the 
auspices of the American Humane Society and the Association for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (the 2 groups have about 600 local chapters) are 
working on a propaganda campaign, have drawn up a bill outlawing present 
American practices and have gained the interest of a sponsor in Federal legisla- 
tion to outlaw present slaughter procedures in favor of European electrical 
stunning or captive-bolt methods. 

“It is reliably reported that the American Humane Society has interested 
Senator Hubert Humphrey in a bill, which would end, in 5 years, the bleeding 
of slaughter animals before they are electrically or mechanically stunned. The 
AHS bill, which is now in the hands of congressional legislative draftsmen, 
would thus allow the industry 5 years to abandon present methods in favor 
of others. 

“While there may be no action on the legislation during the current session 
of Congress, the question will arise repeatedly in coming years. All meatpackers 
should be prepared to discuss the industry’s case calmly and persuasively—for it 
may well come down to the local level—without giving the impression that they 
are unreasonably resisting a proposal which will have strong sentimental appeal 
for many.” 

In the April 14 issue of the National Provisioner of 1956, the editorial position 
has changed somewhat. It concludes that humane slaughtering is good business 
and strongly implies that the oldfashioned attitudes of many of the meatpackers 
are not in tune with their own interests. It further implies that the industry 
has been very slow in developing humane efforts of killing animals particularly 
when it is to their own economic advantage to do so. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that the meatpacking industry 
has been remiss in the development and adoption of humane methods of slaughter- 
ing the Nation’s livestock. The meat inspection laws promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under laws passed by the Congress of the United States 
specify the necessary height of the rail in which animal carcasses move through 
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slaughtering plants. We have also passed laws to prohibit the inhumane cruelty 
to animals on their way to market. I can see no reason why the Congress should 
not specify humane standards of killing livestock and poultry, in order to comply 
with the moral standards of decency and humaneness which are so much a part 
of the great heritage of the United States. 

Senator Neupercer. I just want to say this. As you and Senator 
Mundt know, there have been devised methods by which livestock 
animals can be rendered senseless to pain before the animal is killed. 
There is carbon dioxide, used as an anesthetic, and stunning pistols, 
and implements like that. 

The captive-bolt pistol is one such device. 

I believe that slaughterhouses should be required to use such devices 
by law. There have been various efforts made to bring about voluntary 
compliance through public opinion and other methods, but that has 
not been successful. [ am not going to go into detail here, but I have 
talked to men who work in slaughterhouses, some of whom are friends 
of mine. I have talked to meat inspectors at both the State and Fed- 
eral level, and some of the things they told me about pain inflicted 
upon hogs and beef and calves and lambs that are brought to slaughter 
are revolting and shocking in the extreme. 

Mr. Chairman, it just seems to me that a bill like this, which you 
have introduced—and I certainly commend and praise you for it— 
can have so little objection to it that it is just the obvious, it seems 
to me. 

We must admit that probably, on your part and my part, there is an 
inevitable aspect of hypocrisy in this. If we wanted completely to 
eliminate pain in slaughtering animals we could advocate vegetarian- 
ism. We know this country is not going to do that, and the Tivestoc k 
industry and the eating of meat by our people will continue, and it 
will continue to be one of the great ‘industries of our country. 

[ think it is in the interest of the livestock industry to adopt your 
bill. We remember what happened when Upton Sinclair wrote his 
famous book, the Jungle, in the early part of this century, and how 
people were revolted at the unsanitary conditions in slaughterhouses ; 
and how that book came to the attention of President Roosevelt and 
brought about the establishment of the pure food and drug laws, which 
President Theodore Roosevelt had enacted with his influence by the 
Congress. 

I think if there was widespread knowledge of some of the pain and 
the inhumane treatment in slaughterhouses it might have a similar 
effect on public opinion at this time, and would have an adverse effect 
on_the livestock industry and the meatpacking industry. 

I believe it is in the interest of that industry to pass your bill. 

I would like to read my concluding paragraph, and that will ter- 
minate my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, it is my opinion that the meatpacking industry 
has been remiss in the development and adoption of humane methods of slaughter- 
ing the Nation’s livestock. The meat-inspection laws promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under laws passed by the Congress of the United States 
specify the necessary height of the rail in which animal carcasses move through 
slaughtering plants. We have also passed laws to prohibit the inhumane cruelty 
to animals on their way to market. I can see no reason why the Congress should 
not specify humane standards of killing livestock and poultry, in order to comply 


with the moral standards of decency and humaneness which are so much a part 
of the great heritage of the United States. 
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Thank you for the opportunity of coming here today. Mr. Chair- 
man, and I would be glad to assist in any further way that I can toward 
the adoption of your bill. 

Senator Humpurey. You have quoted here in your prepared state- 
ment from the National Provisioner of March, 1955, which is a lead- 
ing trade journal for the meatpacking industry. Is it not true that 
in that article the industry itself recognizes the economic value related 
to humane slaughter methods? 

Senator Nruspercer. Definitely. And the industry has gone on to 
describe in detail some of the stunning methods by which cattle are 
rendered senseless, and invulnerable to pain before they are killed. 
They recognize that it has a value in the greater preservation of the 
meat product, and so on. 

Senator Humpurey. One other point that I would like to call to 
the Senator’s attention is that last evening in our very excellent testi- 
mony—and I think, Senator, all those who were here will agree with 
me that it was unusually well presented—one of the arguments made 
by the smaller packers was the cost involved in the transformation or 
the redesigning of facilities. 3 

As chairman I took recognition of this as a legitimate concern. 
There was information that was brought to our attention as to the 
cost of some redesigning and some new facilities that would be very 
expensive if you applied it to a small plant. 

I asked for more information, and I am going to continue to ask for 
it in terms of whether or not there is any design for smaller facilities 
that is more reasonable in price, because I think I state the view of the 
subcommittee when I say we have no desire to impede progress or to 
inflict undue burden upon industry, and particularly upon our small 
industry. 

One of the desires of the Congress is to try to help and promote the 
position of independent small industry. 

Senator Neunercer. I thoroughly agree with you, and I, represent- 
ing a State which has a very substantial livestock industry and a con- 
siderable number of slaughterhouses, think, Mr. Chairman, that if 
other countries less wealthy than the United States, countries like the 
Scandinavian countries and Great Britain, can adopt laws of humane 
slaughter, it would seem to me that this great wealthy country can 
do so. 

I believe where you have actual terrible pain and suffering and fear 
sustained by animals that are capable of realizing and being aware of 
such things, that this also has a little bit more of importance than 
financial considerations. 

Senator Humpurey. Last evening, Senator, there was some com- 
ments brought to my attention about the European countries which in- 
dicated the great differential, of course, in wage scales. So I had my 
office staff look up some information for me over at the Library of Con- 
gress. That was done in the period from last evening until this 
morning. 

I believe it was Mr. Murphy who talked about the wage scales in 
Denmark. I disagreed with his comment in the sense that I thought 
it was too low. I am sure it was inadvertent, and as Mr. Murphy 
said, was only what he had heard. 
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I want to quote for the record the prevailing wages in Danish 
slaughter industry as reported by the Library of Congress for July- 
September, 1955. They are as follows: 

Cents per hour 

Skilled male labor, Cophenhagen__.-.___.-----------_- ; 69 
Skilled male labor, provineces__....__._.____---~- ks 61 
Unskilled male labor, Copenhagen____...._-..-___.__----- RAs 62 
59 

Women, Copenhagen, 42 
Women, provinces (rural areas) -—~- : i ciesiimeiailiceepiominiaadeatia ta caaeicttaasaeiali ics 39 

Last night it was said to be 22, I think. I said I thought that 
was way below what the prevailing standard was. 

Furthermore, may I say that in the Danish wage scale you also 
have many extra benefits. For example, their whole health-insurance 
program and a very elaborate system of workmen’s compensation 
are part of those benefits. 

Also, there are housing privileges for your workers in the Danish 
industrial management program. They are all what you might call 
compensatory factors in a wage scale. 

Senator Neusercer. I have been reading a new book on Scandinavia 
by Mr. Shirer in which he sets forth information about family allow- 
ances paid in those countries, and all those things are a factor in the 
taxes paid by the meatpacking industry in those nations, and there 
must be a considerable portion of their tax burden in those benefits. 

A contributing factor might be the price paid for meat in those 
countries. I wonder if it is as high as that paid by our consumers 
in our country. That would have to be considered. 

I would hardly think a wage scale would be a justification for 
inflicting pain on animals. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to further note for the record, since 
we are on this point, that I have in my possession a speech delivered 
by Mr. Murphy on October 3, 1952, to the convention of the American 
Meat Institute on the methods which were used in the Hormel plant. 


I would just like to quote from the last page of that speech : 


The carbon dioxide is effective, but, as used, it is harmless. 
We have found in a test of 19,000 hogs that our new method had an appreciable 


reduction in bloody trimmings. 
In our plant at Austin the new method will enable us to put a number of 


shacklers and drivers to more productive work. One man now can hang twice 
the number of hogs with half the effort. 


We feel certain that there is an appreciable savings in blood. The scalding 


tub by its paler color reveals less blood carried into it. 

The cost of the CO, runs at less than three-quarters of a cent a hog. The 
lifting of the carcasses, after sticking, to the fourth floor, as is the case in our 
installation, is done by a 20-horsepower motor at a cost of 15 cents an hour. 


Thus far, speaking in conclusion, our known, demonstrable gains are in opera- 
tion savings and in working conditions. They alone more than compensate to 
us the cost of our years of research. We are eagerly watching all aspects of 
the processed hog for other, improved, anticipated effects. 

There are other parts in this speech, may I say, that indicate that 
the Hormel Co. advocates that others put this same system into effect. 

Mr. Murphy, you may recall this particular speech. 

Mr. Murpnry. I do, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say it was an excellent speech, a very 
excellent speech. I only mention this because I am not unmindful 
of the difficulties that come into design for smaller plants. But I 
think it is fair to say that there is a considerable amount of evidence 
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thus far available both in the United States and abroad that these 
methods are feasible economically and in terms of structure. I think 
there is a problem where you have a plant that is located with little 
or no room for expansion. 

I think that is a real problem, and that is one of the reasons, Sen- 
ator, that I had in this bill this 5-year provision, with an Advisory 
Committee set up by the Secretary representing the meat industry and 
the Department, the humane groups and the workers, so that they can 
work out procedures. 

Furthermore, I thought a wonderful suggestion was made last 
evening, and I am only filling my colleague in here for a moment on 
this, which was made by one of the witnesses who recommended to 
the Department that additional research be done on this. 

I suggest that to the Department representatives. I suggested to 
Dr. Clarkson, who was with us, and Dr. Miller, that requests be made 
of the Appropriations Committee for the very modest sum which 
would be necessary to promote research so you get some more volun- 
tary compliance in this. 

Senator, do you have anything else? 

Senator NreuBercer. No. I want to thank you very much for the 
privilege of coming and again say that I would like to help you all 
I can. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. Just 1 or 2 questions. I don’t know very much 
about this subject because I missed the hearing last night and I come in 
very cold because I had these other commitments which kept me away, 
so my questions may have been answered last night. Following up on 
what the chairman said about the impact of this legislation, possible im- 
pact of it on the smaller packer and being cognizant of the trouble that 
the smaller packers are having as against the Big Five or Big Seven 
members of the packing industry, I wondered: Do you have in your 
State, Senator, some of these smaller packers that you would say are 
not members of the big group ? 

Senator Neupercer. We have a considerable number of smaller 
packers in our State. Indeed, I would like to say for your informa- 
tion, that Mrs. Neuberger and I confronted this same argument from 
some of the smaller packers in a different field. 

We were sponsors in our State legislature, where both of us were 
members, of a State meat inspection law, not dealing with humane 
methods of slaughter, but with sanitary conditions. Some of the same 
smaller packers came in and said they could not comply with Federal 
ainlaaiie of sanitation and used the same argument that because they 
were small and they were competing, they couldn’t observe the Federal 
sanitary conditions, so far as human consumption of meat was con- 
cerned, 

We took the position that there were just certain considerations 
that go beyond economic ones, and one of those considerations, in our 
opinion, Senator, was the health of human beings, which is certainly 
involved in the sanitary standards in the post- and ante-mortem in- 
spection of meat carcasses, and so on. for human consumption. 

I would say, to some extent, inflicting dreadful pain on animals 
who can feel pain, such as a mamal can, may be somewhat in that same 
area. 
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Not long ago I was reading a history of American railroads. When 

George Westinghouse invented the airbrake there were some of the 
smaller railroads that complained they couldn’t put in this device. 
Some of the small short-lines complained, even though the big trans- 
continental railroads could put in the airbrake and, thereby, reduce 
the danger factor in railroad operations, the smaller ones couldn’t, and 
that was a great issue. AsI said, we confronted this in our legislature. 
I would say when you have such questions as sanitation of food that 
is consumed by human beings, and pain inflicted on animals, that that 
might override an economic consideration, and if a slaughterhouse in 
the State of Oregon—and I say this for the recor d—run by people 
who vote in the State of Oregon, can exist only by having unsani- 
tary conditions, and only by ‘slaughter methods that are inhumane 
and inflict pain, that maybe that slaughterhonse shouldn’t continue 
in existence. 

Also, I want to say that I think the provisions made in Senator 
Humphrey’s bill for a 5-year hiatus and so on, allow for economic 
difficulties and exigencies in putting them into practice. 

I believe that eventually we ought to try to do away with the pain 
and cruelty that often takes place i in slaughterhouses, small and large 
ones alike. 

Senator Munpr. What I was trying to determine for the record be- 
cause, obviously, you have made quite a study of this problem is 
whether, in fact, this is going to tend to drive the meatpacking business 
into the hands of a few lar ge operators, quite apart from whether or 
not it is justified. I am trying to find out what the end result is going 
to be. 

Senator Neupercer. You give me more credit for a study than I 
deserve. Iam not an experton this. I share with you an abhorrence 
of concentrating the meat industry even more in a few plants. The 
only thing I can say is this. The State meat es bill which we 
supported was finally passed by our State, and although some smaller 
plants had opposed it on the grounds that they couldn't comply with 
the sanitary standards, to my knowledge, they are still in operation. 

Senator Munpr. Were the costs comparable to the costs in this bill ? 

Senator Neusercer. I do not know. In testimony before our legis- 
lature they said the costs were considerable. A slaughterhouse which 
doesn’t ship across State lines does not have to comply with our Fed- 
eral meatpacking standards. Until this law was passed in our State, 
we had no State meat inspection. 

Some of the slaughterhouses objected to it on the specific grounds of 
cost. They would “have to have more trays where the water ran off, 
and the carcasses not in such a small place, and greater water for 
sluicing off debris, more inspection of carcasses both before and after 
the slaughter took place, and they complained that the cost was con- 
siderable. To my knowledge, that has not put any of them out of 
business yet. 

Senator Munpr. You quote from members of the Butcher Workers 
Union. Does that mean that the Butcher Workers Union has en- 
dorsed this legislation ? 

Senator Nevusercer. Definitely not. I did not want to give that 

ression. I said once or twice I have had members of the union 
tell me that. These are individual members; I have no knowledge of 
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the position that the union has taken, either for or against Senator 
Humphrey’s bill. If I gave that i impression, I regret it. 

Senator Munpr. I am not sure you did, I derived the impression 
from what you said. 

Senator Neupercer. I have not had the union communicate with me. 
These have been individual members. 

Senator Munpr. No further questions. 

Senator Humpurey. We have some communications from the union 
which will be brought into the testimony later on. I prefer for them 
to speak for themselves on it. I merely want to end this part of the 
testimony up to this point on this note; that in anything where there 
is a change there is some cost inv olved. When you air-condition a 
business establishment, it costs you a lot of money, and if you are a 
small-business man and have to air-condition, it costs you a lot of 
money ; but if you don’t do it, you are apt not to be in business, and if 
you do air- -condition, you are apt to get more business. Costs are not 
always related just to expenditures. Sometimes they are related to 
profits. 

This is true of a hundred and one different kinds of businesses. 
There isn’t a packinghouse in the country that hasn’t had to revise 
its methods of moving the carcasses at great cost. There have been 
tremendous costs. It expedites, it improves, it is more efficient and 
more economical, and on that basis, I think, you have to relate the 
cost item, not to the initial cost, but what does it do in terms of the 

uality of a product, the methods in which the product is handled, 
the salability of the product, the general economics involved in it and 
also certain social standards. It costs money to have a health and 
welfare union for your workers, and it costs money to have time and 
a half for overtime, but we have laws that say you have to have it. 

Senator Neusercer. And the short-line railroads complained about 
Federal safety regulations, that they couldn’t put the airbrake in, 
but we got the airbrakes and we still have some small railroads. 

Senator Humepnrey. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humrenrey. Senator Scott, do you have any questions you 
wanted to ask the Senator ? 

Senator Scott is with us as the third member of the subcommittee. 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Senator Humpurey. Congresswoman Griffith. 

We are delighted to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 17TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Delighted. Thank you very much. 

I would like, if I may, to give you this written testimony and then 
make a few observations of my own in the matter. 

Senator Humpurey. We will have this incorporated as part of the 
record as if delivered. 

(Representative Griffiths’ statement is as follows :) 


My name is Martha W. Griffiths and I have the honor of representing the 17th 
District of Michigan in the House of Representatives. 
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Let me first express my sincere appreciation to you for holding these hearings 
and for giving me the opportunity to present my views in support of S. 1636, 
humane slaughtering legislation. These hearings represent a tremendous gain 
for humane-minded people all over the country, and I am confident that this 
first step in the legislative process will lead to favorable action on this proposal 
by the Congress. 

Support of this legislation is increasing daily. 

Mine was the first bill on the subject ever to be introduced in the House of 
Representatives and the interest it has created in almost every part of the Nation 
has been amazing. 

I want also to compliment the chairman, Senator Humphrey, whose legisla- 
tion is being considered today, for the tremendous efforts he has made in behalf 
of the humane movement. 

HISTORICAL 


We in America can take pride in our pioneering efforts in many fields. Other 
countries of the world have benefited from ideas originated and developed in this 
country. 

Such is not the case, however, in the matter of humane slaughter. Up to now 
we have lagged behind other nations. In a sense this may be a fortunate cir- 
cumstance since we now have the opportunity to benefit from many years of 
experience with humane slaughtering in various other countries. 

While humane slaughtering has been an active idea with us for at least 25 
years, it has been an accomplished fact in several other countries. Here are 
some of the leading nations where humane methods are required by law and the 
year in which legislation was approved: 


Switzerland 1874 | England 
a ilciiainstinicinincanidonicinin 1920 | Finland 
1924 
1928 
1932 

In addition parts of France, Germany, Austria, and Australia have enacted 
humane slaughter legislation. 

The humane principle for treatment of animals was first recognized by Con- 
gress 50 years ago. In 1906 legislation preventing cruelty to animals being 
transported from farm to stockyard was enacted. Our States and cities have 
enacted laws prohibiting cruelty to pets of all kinds. 

These are positive expressions of our national interest in the humane princi- 
ple. It would only be a logical forward and long-overdue step to enact humane- 
slaughtering legislation as a further expression of the sense of the American 
people in humane treatment of food animals. 


THE NEED 


Common decency and our sense of values demands favorable action on humane- 
slaughtering legislation. Cruelty to animals is repugnant to us as a Nation in 
handling our pets. It should be just as repugnant to us in the handling of meat 
animals and poultry for food. 

Good taste prevents a detailed account of the scene on the killing floor of any 
American commercial slaughterhouse. Most persons who have witnessed com- 
mercial slaughtering methods come away with renewed vigor in support of hu- 
mane methods. 

In addition to making a notable forward step in the moral sense, enactment 
of human-slaughtering legislation would place our Nation in the forefront of 
humane development. It is somewhat inconsistent for us as a Nation to boast 
of our progress and advancement in most fields and to permit inhumane and 
cruel slaughtering to continue. 

As a leader in the free world we most certainly will strengthen our position 
with this important advance. 

METHODS 


One of the most frequently voiced objections to this legislation is the state- 
ment that advocates of humane methods do not agree on the specific technique 
to be used. ” 

While it is true that there is no general agreement on the best humane method, 
the legislation does not prescribe a specific technique. But it does establish in 
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law the fact that a humane system of slaughtering shall be practiced in those 
commercial slaughtering plants whose products move in interstate commerce. 
The legislation reserves to the industry and the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to determine the best humane method to be employed. Different animals 
present different slaughtering problems, and it is proper that the law allow 
flexibility to meet every need. 
ACCIDENT RATE 


A compelling reason for modernizing slaughtering methods is the fact that 
accidents would be drastically reduced. The various humane methods—carbon 
dioxide or other gas, the captive-bolt pistol, and others—materially would reduce 
the present hazards in our packing plants. 

The latest figures of the Department of Labor show that accidents occur at 
almost double the rate in the meat-packing industry as for all industrial activity 
combined. The average accident rate for all manufacturing in 1954 was 11.9 
per million man-hours worked. For the meat industry the rate was 19.4 per 
million man-hours worked. 

Preliminary figures from the Department for 1955 show a significant increase 
in the accident rate. For 1955 the accident rate for the meat industry jumped to 
21.3 per million hours while the average for manufacturing was 12.1. 

Here is a table setting forth these statistics for quick reference: 


Accident rates per million man-hours 


| General Meat in- 
manufactur- dustry 


1953... 
1954 
1955 !_ 


1 Estimates by Department of Labor. 


These safety figures should not be construed as an adverse reflection on the 
industry or labor unions involved. Both labor and management are credited 
with making a continuous strong effort to reduce accidents. 

Likewise it should be noted that not all accidents occur during the slaughter- 
ing process. But it should be emphasized that present methods of slaughter 
are hazardous and I submit the introduction of humane methods—whereby 
immobile, unconscious animals are substituted for kicking screaming animals— 
would materially contribute to a reduction in packinghouse accidents. Lost 
man-hours, injury,.and medical expenses are of benefit to none. Humane 
slaughtering methods can reduce this unnecessary economic loss. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Apart from the compelling considerations to accord humane treatment to the 
animals involved, the use of humane techniques in slaughtering could have 
important and beneficial economic consequences for the meat packing industry. 

Perhaps the most important would be the reduction in bruised and damaged 
meat. It is presently estimated that as much as $50 million worth of meat is 
rendered unsalable annually because of damage coincident with the slaughter- 
ing process. This loss could be reduced substantially if humane methods were 
employed. An unconscious animal is easy to work with, presents no problem 
in the subsequent killing process, and thus the prospect of loss in dressing is 
reduced to an important degree. 

Secondly, it should be noted that meatpacking companies would be entitled 
to the generous depreciation rate of the internal revenue code in charging off 
the cost of new installations necessary to accomplish humane slaughtering. 

Under the 1954 Revenue Act this depreciation can be accomplished at twice 
the rate previously allowed. 

Enactment of this legislation requiring new installations would not place 
the packing industry in any less favorable position than other industries which 
are subject to legislation and regulation. All public carriers for example are 
obliged to maintain safety devices called for in law. These costs are a part of 
doing business. 
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The same circumstances would obtain for the packing industry under this 
proposed legislation. Furthermore the legislation gives the industry a voice in 
the final determination of the new methods to be used. There would be no 
arbitrary decision involved or enforced. 

While it is noteworthy that the industry through its American Meat Institute 
has worked closely with humane groups in recent years on the subject of 
humane slaughtering, only spotty progress has resulted. 

It is too much to expect in our highly competitive system for humane methods 
to be instituted voluntarily. A company which perhaps sincerely desired to use 
humane methods would be reluctant to assume new costs which its competitors 
did not choose to undertake. Thus there is a built-in inertia working against 
adoption of humane methods though many industry spokesmen have voiced 
sympathetic statements over the years. 

Actually legislation is the only fair and equitable way to accomplish the 
goal of humane slaughtering in this country. Under such a law all companies 
would be in the same position and all would be treated alike. 

In addition the imposition of a legal deadline for adopting humane techniques 
would hasten the research so that acceptable, feasible, and practical methods 
would be perfected for each category of animal. With only lukewarm interest 
displayed by the industry, the research funds and talent necessary to achieve 
universal acceptance of humane techniques have not been pressed into service. 

Surely this problem is not too much of a challenge to American industrial 
know-how. Given assurances of a market, it is certainly conceivable that the 
carbon-monoxide system for hogs, refinements of the Cash captive-bolt pistol, 
or the relatively new Remington Arms stunner gun could be quickly perfected or 
adopted to the needs of he slaughtering industry. And certainly the electric 
stunning process, outlawed by the Department of Agriculture 20 years ago, 
might also be perfected for widescale use. It should be remembered that this 
means of producing unconsciousness was banned largely on the basis of experi- 
ments from 1930 to 1936. 

Much technical progress has been made since that time and presumably new 
developments would eliminate the original basis upon which electric dispatch 
was banned. 

At this point I should like to insert in the record the results of a study con- 
ducted by experts at Michigan State University in this field. 

(The report is as follows:) 


NOTES ON ELECTRIC STUNNING OF HOGS 


Two groups of market-weight hogs, rested for 24 hours, were given an ante- 
mortem examination and inspection, then slaughtered according to the following 
procedure: One group of 20 hogs originating from the swine herd of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, Michigan State University, was divided into two 
equal lots. Lot 1,was electrically stunned under the conditions as listed in table 1 
with the remarkable gross lesions as recorded in table 2. Hogs in lot 2 were 
slaughtered without prior stunning and the recorded observations are listed 
in table 2. A mixed group of 20 hogs from Illinois and Michigan was likewise 
divided into two equal lots and the recorded observations for the stunned hogs 
are listed in tables 8 and 4. 

The electrical stunning device, an “IWEL” electrolethaler, type GRI, con- 
sisted of one pair of electrical tongs and a transformer unit. The electrodes in 
the tongs were completely insulated from the frame and complete with an auto- 
matie switching device which automatically switched on the current when the 
animal was gripped. The tongs were dipped in a 20-precent common salt solution 
before each application to the skull. The transformer (220 volts, a. ¢.) was 
provided with tappings at 70, 80, and 90 volts. An automatic timing device 
(pneumatie type) was placed in the secondary line to the tongs and used to 
limit to 5 seconds the exposure of the animal to the current. A voltmeter was 
placed across the 90-volt line and an ammeter in series with the 90-volt line. 


RESULT 


The observations as recorded in tables 2 and 4 indicate that the hemorrhages 
were prevalent in the lungs, intrathoracic lymph nodes, and urinary bladder in 
all lots of hogs. The electrical stunning appeared to render the animals uncon- 
scious. Diffuse hemorrhages of the brain in the region of the third véntricle 
were noted in 1 stunned and 2 unstunned hogs. 
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Squealing was noted in all of the unstunned hogs from the time of shackling to 
bleeding. One of the stunned pigs squealed upon sticking—a missed shock. 

The dressed carcasses were inspected in the chill room and after a 24-hour 
chill the primal cuts were observed in the pork cutting room. Cuts from all 
lots of hogs appeared to be of uniform quality. Several weeks later a number 
of processed hams thought to have originated from hogs slaughtered under the 
conditions of this experiment were noted to have diffuse hemorrhage in the 
intermuscular septa. The factors responsible for this are not known and require 
further investigation. 

In order to discount the possibility of the hog cholera virus as a cause of the 
hemorrhages noted, portions of lung and spleen tissue were removed from each 
hog in all lots at the time of postmortem examination. This material was 
macerated, suspended in tryptose broth, passed through a Seitz filter, and in- 
jected subcutaneously into hog cholera susceptible pigs. No clinical reaction 
was noted in any of the pigs for a period of 3 weeks at which time they were 
challenged and found to be susceptible to the virus of hog cholera. 


COMMENTS 


Under the conditions of this experiment, hemorrhages were observed in various 
organs of slaughtered hogs which had been unstunned (regular kill) or elec- 
trically stunned. The hemorrhages observed were not related to the virus of hog 
cholera. 


TABLE 1.—Michigan State University hogs 





LOT 1—ELECTRICALLY STUNNED 
e oe 7 ? 7 7 
Interval Milli- | Interval Interval Milli- Interval 
of current) amperes from stun- of current; amperes |fromstun- 
Hog No. flow (maxi- | ning to Hog No. flow (maxi- ning to 
seconds mum) sticking (seconds); mum) sticking 
| | (seconds) | (seconds) 
1 - 110 400 40.0 7 5 400 35.0 
2 5 490 | 45.0 || 8 | 5 440 37.0 
3 ein 5 | 380 40.0 |} 9... | 5 500 25.0 
4 5 520 | 40.0 ih 5 | 400 37.0 
5 300 35.0 —__—-; ——______ | —_—_ 
6 5 400 | 32.0 Average 5 423 36. 6 
| Error. 
TABLE 2.—Post-mortem findings, Michigan State University hogs 
LOT 1—ELECTRICALLY STUNNED 
Organ | Number Percent | Description of lesions 
| affected | } 
i Pn 7 Sat GE ROT ) tip epniptn shite ienilicie 
Lungs 10 100 | Seattered petechial to diffuse hemorrhages. 
Intrathoracic lymph nodes & 80 | Diffuse to peripheral. 
Kidneys... 5 ba | 0} 0 | No hemorrhages. 
Bladder 2 | 7 70 | Petechiae to ecchymoses. 
Heart_.. ; 1 10 | Ecchymoses of right auricle. 
Spleen. . i 0 0 | No hemorrhages 
Intestines... ’ , debh eal 0 0} Do. 
LOT 2.—UNSTUNNED 
Lungs ity 6 | 60 | Petechial to diffuse hemorrhages. 
Intrathoracie lymph nodes... wd 2) 20 | me congestion to peripheral hemor- 
| _rhages. 
Kidneys... 0 | 0 | No hemorrhage. 
Bladder 6 60 | Petechia) to diffuse hemorrhages. 
Heart ; 0 0 | No hemorrhage. 
Spleen . ‘ oa 1 10 | Hemorrhages. 


Intestines... nai iti etenidndieemedl 0 0 No hemorrhages. 
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TABLE 3.—Michigan-Illinois hogs 


LOT 3—ELECTRICALLY STUNNED 
| Interval | Milli- Interval Interval | Milli- | Interval 
of current} amperes {from stun- of current} amperes |fromstun- 
Hog No. flow | (maxi- ning to Hog No. flow (maxi- ning to 
(seconds)| mum) sticking (seconds); mum) sticking 
(seconds) | (seconds) 
Rn eee 5 400 31.0 7 5 | 480 31.0 
2 id 5 300 | 40.0 8 5 | 490 35.0 
Su unocmmeseoues 5 290 43.0 9 5 540 40.0 
4 5 280 40.0 10 5 540 31.0 
5 5 270 |} 30.0 - —— — 
6 ” 5 320 36.0 Average 5 | 391 35.7 
| | 
TABLE 4.—Post mortem findings, Michigan-Illinois hogs 
LOT 3—ELECTRICALLY STUNNED 
Organ Number | Percent | Description of lesions 
affected | 
Lungs... 8 80 | Scattered petechial to diffuse hemorrhages 
Intrathoracic lymph nodes-. 3 30 Slight congestion to peripheral hemorrhage. 
Kidneys. - . ‘ 0 0 | No hemorrhages. 
Bladder_.-.. 4 40 | Petechiae. 
Heart. 0 0 | No hemorrhages. 
Spleen 0 0} Do. 
Intestines... 0 0 


LOT 4—UNSTUNNED 


Do. 


j Lungs. ._- 10 100 | Petechial to diffuse hemorrhages. 
' Intrathoracie lymph nodes_. 8 80 | Diffuse to peripheral. 
' KAA O98 5 i 5 c0ske cencase ‘ 0} 0 | No hemorrhages. 
Bladder............ 5 | 50 | Petechiae. 
Hosts ci see tees eit ee | 1} 10 | Petechial hemorrhage left auricle. 
Bolger) s 2 i is ae. dh IBAA ds | 0 | 0 | No hemorrhage. 
IptettO acide cone tine eben 0 0 |} Do, 


On the basis of this limited experiment the researchers concluded that the 
main objection to electric stunning was without foundation; namely, that mark- 
ings caused by the electric shock could not be differentiated from disease. This 
information warrants further consideration and investigation, and it raises the 
possibility that new techniques in electric stunning will permit this method 
to be used successfully on a large scale. 





COSTS OF HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


While it is difficult to estimate the total cost of converting the packing industry 
to humane methods, some useful data is available. 

The captive-bolt pistol and the new Remington stunning instrument cost less 
then $200. The electric stunning equipment is relatively inexpensive. 

But perhaps the most significant advance in humane slaughtering in this 
country was the perfection of an immobilizing wnit for hogs which is now in 
operation at the Austin (Minn.) plant of the George A. Hormel Co. This method 
using carbon monoxide gas to render the hog unconscious before sticking, was 
pioneered by Hormel engineers and has been in successful operation 3 years on a 
commercial seale. 


Sa Sera 


i At this point I should like to inelude in the record the text of a paper de- 
: livered by Mr. lL. W. Murphy, of the Hormel Co. service division, before a meeting 
H of the American Meat Institute in 1952. 


(The address is as follows:) 


“The new method of hanging hogs is the result of considerable research, 
long study, and as always much trial and error. 

“The projet started simply enough. Someone suggested the need for im- 
proved working conditions and economies in the operation prior to scalding, 
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“Unfortunately for those of us who had to come up with the solution, the 
suggestion came from H. H. Corey (president of the company) so immediate 
action was deemed advisable. 

“Indeed, our entire management realized that the cost of shackling was high; 
that shackling was a rough job for man and hog; that it was noisy and dirty; 
and in some degree dangerous, and that it probably involved operative losses. 

“As we all know, consistently good sticking is difficult to accomplish with 
an active hog thrashing about suspended on a chain. Ever present is the 
possibility of harm to meat from overheating a hog and a shock condition caused 
by climbing a ramp and resisting the drag of the shackling chain. 

“We needed an immobile hog. Anesthesia was the answer. It may be rele- 
vant to say that the discovery and successful use of anesthesia in humans, 
with the surgeon operating on a quiet and unconscious patient, has been called 
the greatest advance in the history of the human race. 

“At the least, there is a parallel in our method, in the opportunity provided 
the operator of the knife to do his work better. 

“At first we tried various methods to improve shackling, working with the 
fully conscious hog. All of these methods were less than satisfactory. We 
began to make real progress when we tried anesthesia. 

Ve built a good-sized pilot plan and fully tested various kinds of gas that 
would put a hog under, but not out. We were entirely successful with COs, 
carbon dioxide, converted, in our case, from dry ice.” 

“We are sure the method can be applied to other packinghouse livestock. 

* the hog was presented to the sticker so that he could operate at arm’s 
length, accurately, safely, unhurried, and with cleanliness to himself.” 

“We found that we could get complete immobility and insensitivity, with a 
moderate inhalation, lasting from 40 to 50 seconds. We found also that we 
could fix the amount of gas inhaled and the duration of its effect within quite 
narrow limits.’ 

‘The 15 to 20 seconds that we settled upon as the period in which to have the 
hog in this condition was more than ample for both the hanging and the sticking. 

“Now, the hog was presented for shackling on a conveyor, at a level waist-high 
to the shackler, permitting him to do his job with complete safety, with ease, 
without having to bend over, or dive down for a hind leg, without having to lug 
the shackled hog to the traveling hoist, and with cleanliness to himself. 

“Indeed, pilot plant and working plant demonstrated that in this method, the 
shackle could be put on the hind leg of a hog with no greater effort than a ring 
may be placed on a lady’s finger, and without the laber of persuasion occasionally 
associated with the latter job. 

“In this new method, a man places a chain around the motionless leg as easily 
as placing a rope around a post. 

“Similarly, the hog was presented to the sticker so that he could operate at 
arm’s length, aceurately, safely, unhurried, and, also, with cleanliness to himself. 

“We were able to work this out on a pilot-plant scale. We also were able to 
explore for any possible harmful effects upon blood and meat. We found none 
and feel certain that there are none, Our laboratory men as well as our prac- 
tical meat men of the packinghouse could not distinguish meat from hogs run 
through the pilot plant and meat from hogs handled in the standard way. 

“Also, in this period, we provided the Meat Inspection Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with full opportunity to investigate any possibilities of 
harinful effects. Meat from anesthetized hogs was shipped to the Washington 
laboratories. The MID found no harmful effects and gave its approval to the 
method. 

“But we still had to build a working plant, and we still had unanswered the 
question of how to get the hogs into the CO. chamber, one at a time, in succession, 
and fast enough so that at least 600 hogs could be handled in an hour. 

Ve built the working plant on the ground floor next to the livestock pens, 
starting with one immobilizer. The problem of getting the hogs into the unit 
was not an easy one. Despite all we thought we knew about hog behavior, we 
found that we didn’t quite know it all. We have made a number of improve- 
ments in our solution of the problem since we first built the working plant. 

“In the > ne you will see large rubber fingers operating on a continuous 


*In response to inquiry about the immediate effects of CO. on hogs, Mr. Murphy states : 


“The hogs’ reaction to the CO. atmosphere upon entry is nothing more observable than a 
sniffing of the air, comparable to a hunting dog. The hogs are in the CO. atmosphere not 
more than 7—12 seconds before losing consciousness.”’ 
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chain which maintain a separation of the hogs as they go through the im- 
mobilizer. The gate, you will see first, separates the hogs. It also is of rubber. 
It is power operated but manually controlled. 

“We expect to have the second immobilizer in operation some weeks hence. 
When it is completed, we will handle all our hogs at Austin by the new method. 

“We are sure the method can be applied to other packinghouse livestock. 

“The gas chamber is lower than the working level because CO, is heavier 
than air. The carbon dioxide, of course, is a familiar gas. One gets it in the 
soda of scotch and soda, or in any carbonated beverage. In our use, in the 
hog immobilizer, it is of sufficient concentration to drop the hog motionless and 
insensible on the moving conveyor but in no way to injure it. 

“In all our testing and in our present use, accounting for 300,000 hogs, we 
have not lost a hog. The hog, if permitted to live, will be rid of the CO, and 
be able to walk off on its own power in less than a minute after becoming uncon- 
scious from the breathing in of the gas. 

“The CO, unites with the hemoglobin of the blood and thereby causes the un- 
consciousness. But the compound formed is unstable. The CO, component 
rapidly separates off and is discharged by exhalation as the hog continues to 
breathe fresh air before and after sticking. 

“The carbon dioxide is effective, but, as used, it is harmless. 

“We have found in a test of 19,000 hogs that our new method had an ap- 
preciable reduction in bloody trimmings. 

“In our plant at Austin the new method will enable us to put a number of 
shacklers and drivers to more productive work. One man now can hang twice 
the number of hogs with half the effort. 

“We feel certain that there is an appreciable savings in blood. The scalding 
tub by its paler color reveals less blood carried into it. 

“The cost of the CO, runs at less than three-quarters of a cent a hog. The 
lifting of the carcasses after sticking to the fourth floor, as is the case in our 
installation, is done by a 20-horsepower motor at a cost of 15 cents an hour. 

“Thus far, speaking in conclusion, our known, demonstrable gains are in 
operation savings and in working conditions. They alone more than compen- 
sate to us the cost of our years of research. We are eagerly watching all as- 
pects of the processed hog for other, improved, anticipated effects. The motion 
pictures, we believe, will interest all packinghouse people. They reveal a basic 
and important, and I believe I can say with propriety, a revolutionary improve- 
ment in this business in which we are all engaged.” 

Mr. Murphy points out that this methed has the complete approval of the 
Department of Agriculture and he makes these other significant observations: 

Mr. Murphy pointed out with emphasis that the Hormel Co. has effected 
substantial savings in operating costs and has brought about improved working 
conditions. Mr. Murphy concludes: 

“They alone (these savings) more than compensate us the cost of our years of 
research.” 

Incidentally, it might be noted that this company has reaped immeasurable 
benefits in goodwill because of this forward step. 

This installation is concrete proof that humane methods can be combined 
successfully with practical business considerations. 

Several other smaller packing concerns haye also adopted humane methods in 
recent years. 

These installations would seem to demolish the contention that “it cannot be 
done.” 

In closing let me make the general observation that progress in any field has 
not come easily or willingly on the part of those persons, groups, or business 
interests affected. 

But when it can be demonstrated—as indeed the weight of evidence indicates 
with humane slaughtering—that a beneficial result will be obtained for all 
concerned, we cannot in good conscience delay this legislation. 

It is my earnest hope this committee will favorably act on humane slaughter 
legislation. I am certain you will find an overwhelming majority of our people 
in agreement. 


Mrs. Grairrirus. Thank you very much. I would like to answer 
some of the questions you have asked and to make some further ob- 


servations. I was asked when I came to Congress last year to intro- 
duce this bill, and I would like to tell you that I told my secretary to 


hunt out one of the best bills and I would be glad to introduce it. 
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And I discovered that there had only been one bill like this introduced 
in this generation, and that was your bill. 

In spite of this, I would like to point out to you that there is tre- 
mendous support for this bill. I have had more than 2,000 letters 
and telegrams from every State in the Union on this bill. Further 
than that, as I have gone about the country with other committees, 
I have rarely entered a town where it was known that I was there, 
that I have not been called about this bill. So I assure you, first, that 
there is support for the bill. But if there is such support, then I 
think you have a right to ask, then why hasn’t aomebeay come down 
here and told you that they wanted this bill. 

The first thing I think you have to realize is that the lives most 
interested in this bill cannot speak for themselves. Those lives are 
dumb. Secondly, legislation is generally instituted by organizations 
whom it affects financially. No person appearing on behalf of this 
bill will gain anything if this bill is passed. 

Finally, I think you have a right to ask, not who is for this bill, 
but who in this House or Senate would arise and oppose this bill. 
Who isn’t for kindness? Whois for cruelty? 

Of course, only to ask the question is to answer it. You know that 
no such person is going to arise. Perhaps those people will arise 
who ask something on behalf of the packing industry. This bill, as 
I understand it, will only affect 455 packing companies in the Nation. 

Senator Humpurey. It affects only those in interstate commerce? 

Mrs. Grirrirns. That is right. And there are 455 of such. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say that I was going to bring this up 
with Dr. Clarkson last night when he said, as I gathered the impres- 
sion from his testimony, that it would affect 5,000. There are 5,000 
or more packinghouses, but this does not affect those that are not 
engaged in intrastate commerce or foreign commerce. 

Needless to say, the Congress does not have authority to move down 
directly into intrastate commerce. Of course, the hope was, on the 
part of one of our witnesses last evening, that if this were passed 
federally it would set a pattern for State legislatures, which, of course, 
would take their time in passing this legislation. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is right. Further than that, of the 15,000 
packers who remain in this Nation that would not be affected by this 
bill, many of them already have humane methods of slaughter. Many 
of those packers shoot the animals. é 

Now, I would like to say of the 455 packers it does affect this captive 
bolt pistol that will be shown here is only $100, as I understand it. 

Senator Humpurey. About $125. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Something like that. : 

At any rate, that could be written off by any big packer as a business 
expense. Even the gas chamber, they will be permitted to write off as 
a capital improvement. 

So the cost is not as great as they choose to point out to you. 

Finally, I would like to say to you that if actually the packers are 
pleading the part of small business and they prefer to have this done 
voluntarily, then why haven’t the large packers done it voluntarily? 

They are not actually speaking for small business because small 
business will, to no great extent, be affected and even if it is affected, 
this country has laws that take care of those business expenses which 
will help them to a very great extent. 
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I would like to say further that there are real reasons even of inter- 
national policy for passing this bill. We seek friendship with a great 
nation, which would regard with horror the slaughter methods of this 
country. If we had no ‘other reason for having the bill, that would be 
a good one. 

‘Further than that, this bill will prevent some of the great economic 
waste in the slaughterhouses. $50 million a year, as I “under stand, is 
lost by bruised ‘and damaged meat, part of which occurs in the 
slaughtering process. This would do away with that. 

The slaughter industry has the greatest accident rate, almost double 
that of any other industry. Obviously, not all other industries use 
knives. But part of that accident ratio is caused by wounded and 
stunned animals, animals that are not yet dead. I would like to tell 
you that I have happily received from one of the men with whom I 
dealt when I was in the Michigan State Legislature a letter in which 
he told me that he had observed that i had introduced this bill and 
that he remembered that I had helped him on a bill concerning Deacon 
calves’ transportation to slaughteryards. 

Part of the Michigan Grange supports this bill. I received today a 
telegram from Laredo, Tex., a shipper of 1,000 animals a year, who 
supports this bill. 

If the slaughter of this country were conducted behind glass walls, 
unquestionably this bill would have been the law long ago. All of 
these people who know about the methods, are certainly in favor of 
instituting humane slaughter, and I would like to point out again 
that it can certainly be instituted at no great cost to the packer. If you 
have some questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Senator [UMPHREY. I notice in your testimony, Congresswoman, 
that you have the countries listed that have adopted humane slaughter? 

Mrs. Grirrtrns. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. Compulsory ? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Switzerland, Netherlands, Norway, Scotland, 
Ireland, England, Finland, Sweden, Fiji, and New Zealand. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I note that most of the Scandinavian countries 
have this. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And in recent years, as you have noted here, 
in addition, parts of France, Germany, Austria, and Australia, have 
enacted humane slaughter legislation. That must be in some of the 
provinces. 

Mrs. Grirritus. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s see if there is anything else here. 

Senator Mundt, do you have any questions you would like to ask? 

Senator Munpr. No questions. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to say to Congresswoman Griffiths that 
I am very pleased and proud to he ave her as a cosponsor on this 
legislation. 

r. Grirritus. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. As I indicated yesterday, I never have had 

more support on any one thing than I have witnessed on this. In- 
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terestingly enough, some of the people who have been extending their 
support are some of the leading citizens throughout the country. 
In my own State of Minnesota, for example, one of our leading women 
in the field of consumer interest who has been w orking with the State 
and working with our chamber of commerce and with our industry 
groups, has organized a considerable number of people in consumer 

interest groups over the past years, has now expressed support on 
behalf of this and is doing great work out in our part of the country 

I have nothing else to ask. I want to say that your whole state- 
ment will be incorporated in the record. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you very much. 

I would like to tell you how I appreciate your holding these hear- 
ings, and I certainly assure you that there is great interest in the bill, 
and you will do the Nation a real service if you pass it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Fred Myers, the executive director 
of the National Humane Society. 

Mr. Myers, do you want to proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FRED MYERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
HUMANE SOCIETY 


Mr. Myers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not going to afflict the committee with a re ading of the entire 
statement that the National Humane Soc iety has prepared. Rather, 
I wish to comment upon some of the testimony that was given last 
night and remarks suggested by that testimony. 


Senator Humrurey. Would you like then to have your testimony 
incorporated as read at this point? 

Mr. Myers. I would very much like to have that done. 

Senator Humpnrey. It will be done, sir. 

(Mr. Myers’ statement is as follows :) 


The National Humane Society urges enactment of S. 1636 for the following 
reasons: 

1. Methods of slaughtering animals now in almost universal use in American 
slaughterhouses cause intense suffering and constitute a cruelty repugnant to 
our national moral code; 

2. Practical methods of killing animals humanely are available; 

3. It is evident that the packing industry will not end the cruelty without 
compulsion of law. 

We offer amplification and documentation of these points, followed by brief 


general comment on subsidiary points. 
PRESENT METHODS ARE CRUEL 


We doubt that packers will deny that methods of slaughter now used in most 
packing plants cause agony to the animal victims. Many packers, indeed, have 
publicly admitted the fact. It may be well, however, to describe briefly what is 
routinely done to animals in packingplants so that the Congress may form its 
own opinion of the matter. 

Hogs, of which some 50 million go through slaughterhouses every year, are 
killed in this manner: 

Approximately a dozen animals are driven into a shackling pen—a pen about 
the size of a small house kitchen. There a short length of chain is noosed 
around one hind leg of each animal. The end of each chain is then hooked 
to a moving belt or chain which inexorably drags the shreiking animal to one 
end of the room and then upward, dangling by the shackled leg, to a floor above. 

On the upper floor, still writhing and shrieking, the hog is carried before a man 
who is called a sticker. The sticker is supposed to plunge a broad-bladed knife 
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into the big vein in the throat of the hog. It is not desired that the hog shall be 
quickly killed; the deliberate intent is that the animal shall die slowly so that 
the laboring heart will clear the body of blood. ° 

Stickers in the big slaughterhouses becomes quite expert with practice but 
often the knife fails to strike a struggling hog in the precise spot intended. Hogs 
frequently are stuck several times in various parts of the face and head, and 
even in shoulders, before the knife reached the big vein. 

After a hog is stuck, the overhead conveyor moves it still further along, to a 
huge scalding vat. It is intended, one assumes, that a hog should have become 
unconscious from loss of blood and shock before it is plunged into the scalding 
water. Ordinary routine leaves about 5 minutes between sticking and scalding. 

Not all hogs become unconscious in the allotted time, however, and at times 
the routine is not perfect and the interval between sticking and scalding is con- 
siderably less than 5 minutes. 

There is certainly no experienced packinghouse worker, in the hog-killing 
department, who has not seen agonized animals struggling desperately to swim 
out of water that is hot enough to loosen hair. Indeed, the National Humane 
Society has repeatedly been told by packinghouse workers of hogs that still 
showed signs of life, and reflex to stimuli, after going from the scalding vats to 
the big dehairing machines that tumble the animals vigorously about and strip 
the hair from them. 

The method that we have described is used, with only minor variations of 
technique, in all but two of the major slaughterhouses of America. 

Sheep, lambs, and calves are killed in substantially the same way although 
they are not, of course, scalded. 

Cattle, because of their size, are handled somewhat differently from the smaller 
animals. 

The almost universal routine of killing cattle begins by driving one or more 
animals into a knocking pen—a pen small enough to prevent an animal from 
turning around. On a platform alongside and above the floor of the knocking 
pen stands a man who is called a knocker. The knocker uses a long-handled 
hammer, weighing 5 or 6 pounds, to knock animals to the floor. 

The objective is a blow on the upper front of the head that will floor a cow, 
steer, or bull with a single swing. Even an experienced knocker often fails, 
however. and packinghouses by no means always have experienced men for this 
job. Inspectors for the National Humane Society have repeatedly seen knockers 
take 10 and more blows to stun an animal. One of our men recently saw a 
knocker swing his hammer 21 times before the unfortunate steer went down. 
The hammer often knocks off a horn or smashes a nose or eye before the knocker 
lands his hammer at a stunning spot. 

Actual counts, both here and in England, have revealed that under ordinary 
conditions it takes an average of more than 1.5 blows of the hammer to stun 
cattle. That means, to put it bluntly, that the cattle are simply being hammered 
to the floor—it is a deceptive euphemism to say that the hammer is a stunning 
instrument. 

When a cow, steer, or bull has been knocked down—often obviously still con 
scious and bellowing in agony—one side of the knocking pen is lifted and the 
animal is removed, either by tilting the floor of the pen or by a chain shackle. 
The beef animal then is hoisted, much as pigs are, and its throat is cut. The 
animal dies slowly from loss of blood. 

Horses that go to slaughterhouses are killed by the method used on cattle. 
Horses are, if possible, treated even more roughly than cattle. 

There can be no doubt that the methods of slaughter described, these methods 
being almost universally used, constitute extreme cruelty. Edward R. Swem, 
editor of the National Provisioner, leading magazine of the packing industry, has 
written (the National Provisioner, October 4, 1952) of how hogs are “‘chivvied 
up a ramp * * * hoisted kicking and twisting, to arrive at the second, third, or 
fourth level excited and exhausted, with a spread hind and damaged hams.” 
Mr. Swem speaks, also, of “the shackling pen with its dirt, danger, employee 
irritation and uneven work flow.” 

It takes really rough handling to cause a “spread hind and damaged hams.” 
A 250-pound hog, hoisted by one hind leg, frequently fractures its own pelvis in 
its agonized, frightened struggles. 

Further evidence of the suffering caused by shackling and hoisting-of hogs 
while conscious is provided by a study conducted by the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the University of Minnesota, reported in Farm Journal and Country 
Gentleman (October 1955). The study revealed that “the common packingplant 
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practice of shackling hogs—hanging them up by one leg, before they are stuck— 
is costing the pork industry (and farmers) about $3 million a year.” The loss 
results, according to the university, from damage caused to hams by internal bleed- 
ing which, in turn, is caused by the hoisting. It was found that in one Minne- 
sota plant 97 percent of the shackled hams were damaged and the average loss 
in meat was $1.50 per animal. 

The economic aspect of cruelty will be discussed later; what we wish to em- 
phasize here is the evidence that shackling and hoisting of hogs, as now done, is 
a cruelty. Further evidence could be presented, almost ad infinitum, but we think 
that the mere description of techniques now used is sufficient. It is self-evident 
that they cause acute suffering to the animals. 

Evidence of the cruelty of the stunning hammer used on cattle and horses is 
equally conclusive. One has only to stand on the killing floor of any average 
slaughterhouse for a few hours to see that the technique is brutal to an 
extreme. 

The moral issue that is raised by such cruelty to animals 1s not affected, of 
course, by the number of animals involved. Indeed, the point of morality in- 
volved might be clearer to many persons if what is now being routinely done to 
millions of cattle, sheep, and hogs annually had been done, only once, to a single 
animal. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in the United States, each year, the 
cruelty described is perpetrated on about 150 million cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, 
and lambs. 

This is truly a gargantuan cruelty. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF KILLING ANIMALS HUMANELY ARE AVAILABLE 


The cruelty now inflicted on animals in such wholesale fashion is not necessary. 
Humane methods of killing animals are available and are mechanically and eco- 
nomically practical. 

This statement is removed from the realm of honest controversy by the fact 
that humane methods are being used by a dozen small and medium packing 
plants and a few very large ones in the United States, and by many hundreds of 
profitable commercial plants in Great Britain, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. 

In these plants all animals are either anesthetized or instantaneously stunned 
into insensibility te pain before they are shackled, hoisted, stuck, cut, bled, 
scalded, or skinned. In fact, the animals are rendered insensible to pain before 
even a hand is laid on them. 

The techniques most commonly used are anesthetization with carbon dioxide 
or stunning with electricity or what is called a captive-bolt pistol. In addition, 
the Remington Arms Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., has recently perfected a new stun- 
ning instrument, substantially based on the captive-bolt pistol principle, that 
has been thoroughly tested in the largest American packing plants and is now 
available for use. 

All of these humane techniques have been proved, over a period of years, in 
many hundreds of plants, in the United States and in other countries, on millions 
of animals. They are conclusively demonstrated to be humane, eflicient, eco- 
nomical. Indeed, among the packing companies in the United States that are 
using one or more of these humane methods are some of the most efficient plants 
of the industry, e. g., those of George A. Hormel & Co., the Oscar Mayer Co., the 
Seitz Packing Co., the Great Falls Meat Co. 

Despite the fact that packers themselves have conclusively proved that hu- 
mane methods of slaughtering are not only practical but even economically ad- 
vantageous, the American Meat Institute and some other spokesmen for pack- 
ers are opposing 8S. 1636 and similar bills in the House of Representatives, chiefly 
with a plea that they cannot afford to be humane. 

It may be desirable, therefore, to examine briefly some of the fallacies in 
arguments advanced in opposition to S. 1636. 

Perhaps the most important fact to note, in this connection, is that few pack- 
ers in America have a cost accounting system that would be regarded as satis- 
factory by our more modern industries—for example, the automobile industry. 
The executive secretary of one of the three principal national associations of 
packers recently told an officer of the National Humane Society that “there 
isn’t a packer in America that can tell, from the books, what it costs to produce 
a pork chop or a pound of round steak, and there is no packer that can tell the 
present cost of the various operations on the killing floors.” 
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We are convinced that this is a fact, startling though it be. Spokesmen for 
some of the packers assert that adoption of humane methods of killing animals 
would be prohibitively costly ; but they cannot tell the cost even of methods they 
now use. 

We have cited, earlier, a study by the University of Minnesota that revealed 
that bruised hams, caused directly by present methods of slaughtering hogs, are 
costing packers at least $3 million a year. Any humane method of killing would 
instantly eliminate that huge loss. It is evident, however, that the packers who 
oppose S. 1636 have taken no such cost factors into account. 

The editor of the National Provisioner stated in the article quoted earlier 
that in the plant of the Hormel Co., in Austin, Minn., the use of carbon dioxide to 
anesthetize hogs brought labor cost reductions in connection with shackling 
and sticking, amounting to about 40 percent. Since labor costs comprise most 
of the cost of the slaughtering operation, Mr. Swem’s estimate of a 40 percent 
laborsaving makes it hard to credit a contention that the use of carbon dioxide 
is too expensive. 

Mr. Swem also notes, as economic advantages of the carbon dioxide technique, 
that a sticker can concentrate on his main job and make his thrust accurately 
so as to eliminate stuck shoulders and minimize bloody trimmings; that blood flow 
is more nearly complete than when a hog is stuck without prior anesthetization ; 
that blood recovery runs about 0.75 percent higher than in conventional opera- 
tions; that anesthetization has ended the continual dirty and dangerous strug- 
gle by employees in the shackling pen; the sticker’s job is that of a surgeon 
rather than that of a whirling dervish trying to anticipate the movements of a 
struggling creature, and that the method has in general greatly improved work- 
ing conditions. 

There is much evidence, incidentally, that the Hormel technique also has con- 
siderably improved sanitary conditions. 

Some packers have told people who have sought their views that installation 
of a carbon dioxide anesthetizing unit involves a forbidding capital investment. 
The fact is that equipment that can handle production in all but the largest 
plants can be installed for less than $5,000. Wernberg & Kragh, a Danish 
engineering firm specializing in equipment and methods for the meat industry, 
produces a carbon dioxide anesthetizing unit with capacity of 250 hogs per 
hour. Wernberg equipment has processed more than a million animals. N. E. 
Wernberg, president of Wernberg & Kragh, has informed the National Humane 
Society that the Wernberg plant, complete to the last detail and ready for 
operation, can be installed in the United States for no more than $7,000. A 
smaller unit, he says, can be installed for less—possibly for $4,500. Incidentally, 
Mr. Wernberg estimated that the much larger equipment of the Hormel Co., 
could be installed in Chicago for approximately $20,000. The exact cost of 
such an installation, of course, will depend upon structure and floor plans of 
the building in which a unit is placed. 

The cost of operating a carbon dioxide unit is very small. Gas required for 
each animal costs an almost immeasurably small fraction of a cent. 

It is obvious that the cost of anesthetizing hogs is not prohibitive for plants 
with even small volume of production. As we have earlier pointed out the prob- 
ability is, in fact, that anesthetization of hogs before slaughter would actually 
result in economies. 

If S. 1636 or one of the similar House bills becomes law, packers will have a 
choice among several tested and proved methods of humanely killing animals. 

The captive-bolt pistol offers another method of making animals instantly 
insensitive to pain. It already is in use in at least a dozen profitmaking plants 
in America and in hundreds of plants abroad. 

A captive-bolt pistol is similar to any ordinary pistol except that instead of 
firing a free bullet the captive-bolt pistol fires a steel bolt that slides in the barrel 
of the gun and is controlled so that it penetrates the skull of an animal only 
to a desired depth. The captive-bolt pistol has two principal advantages over an 
ordinary gun: (1) danger to workers and bystanders is eliminated because there 
is no free bullet; (2) the bolt instantly stuns an animal but does not kill it, an 
effect considered desirable in order to insure complete bleeding. 

A eaptive-bolt pistol costs less than $150 and cartridges cost approximately 
2 cents each. Since a hog costs packers an average of about $50 and a steer costs 
about $250, the cost of humanely stunning animals with a captive-bolt pistol 
obviously would not materially increase the cost of producing a pound of 
steak or hamburger. 
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It has sometimes been argued that because the bolt of the captive-bolt pistol 
penetrates the hides and skull of an animal, there is a loss of hide and brain. 
This argument is not as important as it is made to sound by estimates of alleged 
loss on a Single animal. The fact is that there is a market, as human food, for 
only a small proportion of brain produced in packinghouses. In many large 
plants there is no attempt to process brain as human food. There is, therefore, 
no loss when a captive-bolt pistol is used. 

The president of Seitz Packing Co., which uses the captive-bolt pistol on 
all cattle, has written that “we are getting fewer dark cutting cattle because we 
are using the pistol rather than the hammer. Elimination of dark cutters, of 
course, means a big saving for any packer.” 

M. H. Brown, president of the Great Falls Meat Co., says that his company 
would not be without the captive-bolt pistol. 

The new animal-stunning instrument of Remington Arms Co. eliminates even 
the objection that is offered to use of captive-bolt pistols. The Remington in- 
strument is essentially a captive-bolt pistol, but the captive bolt has a mush- 
room-Shaped head, 2% inches in diameter, which does not break the hide of an 
animal, or damage the brain, although it drops the largest bulls, insensitive to pain, 
instantly. The Remington stunner has been field tested, in plants of Armour, 
Swift, and other companies, on all species of meat animals. It is equally effective 
on cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep. Research experts of Remington Arms, who have 
studied packinghouse operations exhaustively in development of their new stun- 
ner, have told the National Humane Society that they believe that any packer can 
decrease costs by using the animal-stunning instrument in place of the con- 
ventional techniques. 

Hlectrical stunning is another humane method of making animals insensitive 
to pain that is widely used in many nations. This technique now is used by 
only one small plant in the United States (the Paulus Meat Co., Cedarburg, Wis. ) 
but it is almost universally used on hogs in Great Britain and in some other 
countries. 

A ruling of the Meat Inspection Bureau of the Department of Agriculture now 
prevents use of electric stunning in federally inspected plants in the United 
States, but the method has much to commend it. The Department of Agriculture 
prohibition results from a contention that electric stunning sometimes causes 
minute lesions in the lungs of hogs, which are difficult for inspectors to distin- 
guish from lesions that are symptomatic of hog cholera. Veterinarians abroad 
assert that they find no such difficulty as that asserted by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The National Humane Society has financed a study of electric stunning by 
the Veterinary College of Michigan State University. We believe that eventually 
the Department of Agriculture will find it possible to end its ban of electric 
stunning. Tests in plants of one of the largest American packers (Swift) have 
demonstrated that electric stunning is economically feasible. 

We reemphasize and point out that the emphasis cannot be too great, that in 
asserting that humane killing of animals is economically feasible we are not 
merely stating a theory. Rising conclusively over all argument is the fact that 
humane methods are being profitably used, now, in American plants. 


LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY 


It is clear that the packing industry will not end its cruelty to animals until 
compelled to do so by law. This is not a very remarkable fact and it does not 
imply that executives of the packing companies are individually cruel. It would 
be remarkable only if so vast an industry, with hundreds of independently 
managed units, achieved a voluntary reform. Such an action, indeed, would be 
unique. Laws requiring humane methods of killing meat animals now are in 
force in England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and sections of Germany, France, and 
Austria. In none of those countries, however, was humane slaughter achieved 
without law. 

The American Meat Institute, an association of the biggest packers of America, 
who collectively process about 90 percent of all meat produced in this country, 
has had a committee on improved methods of slaughter for some 28 years. 
Primary emphasis of this committee, understandably, has been on studies of 
methods of slaughter that would increase profits. 

American humane societies have cooperated fully with the packers in their 
examination of various methods of slaughter. For more than a quarter of a 
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century there has been close contact, with the humane societies consistently 
offering every possible persuasion to packers to reform their methods. 

At the end of all of this effort to cooperate, we find the overwhelming ma- 
jority of packers still using techniques that have been virtually unchanged in 
hundreds of years and the three great national associations of packers opposing 
so moderate a reform as is proposed by S. 1636 and its companion bills in the 
House. In all its history, the American Meat Institute has never recommended 
to its members a change in slaughtering method to decrease animal suffering. 

A former president of the American Humane Association optimistically told 
delegates to a convention of the association in 1929 that “tthe packers are with 
us” and humane methods of slaughter soon would be adopted. Some 8 billion 
animals have since been subjected to the same cruel procedures that in 1929 
were “about to be ended.” 

The very few packers that have adopted humane methods emphasize, by 
their very paucity, the fact that the majority of packers will not end cruelty 
voluntarily. 

The record shows that only law can bring reform. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


The cruelties now perpetrated on animals in packinghouses are repugnant to 
our national moral standards. Every State of the Union, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and almost every county and city have declared in a multitude of 
laws that cruelty to animals is impermissible. All thoughtful persons recognize 
that cruelty is an evil that should be eradicated from our society, not merely 
for the sake of animals but for our own good, We know that cruelty, whether 
to animals or men, causes in the perpetrator a moral and cultural erosion that 
is harmful to the whole of society. 

It is particularly and especially desirable to eliminate from our national life 
cruelties that carry any implication of social sanction. One need not be a 
psychiatrist or psychologist to realize how deeply the moral code of each gen- 
eration can be wounded by a Gargantuan, terrible cruelty, amounting to genuine 
torture, that is permitted and condoned on the ground that the cruelty is neces- 
sary because it is, allegedly, cheaper than decency. 

It is in the public interest that the crime of the packinghouses should be 
ended. 

The States cannot successfully deal with the problem, acting individually. 
The bulk of American meat is processed in plants owned by large companies 
that operate in many States. State legislatures have found it impossible to 
adopt remedial legislation that would affect slaughterhouses in only one State at 
a time. A vigorous campaign for slaughter reform legislation was conducted, 
for example, in Utah in 1954-55. Spokesmen for at least one of the large pack- 
ers made it clear that if the proposed law were adopted in Utah, that company 
would simply transfer its Utah operations to Colorado or elsewhere. The Utah 
legislation, understandably, died in committee. 

Because the problem is one that affects a huge industry that operates chiefly 
through national corporations, only Federal law will be effective. There is, 
of course, a wealth of precedent for Federal law under such circumstances. 

There is substantial public demand for adoption of legislation such as 8S. 1636 
and its companion House bills. 

The National Humane Society has been working intensively for 18 months 
to edueate a wide public about the facts of the situation and to make the moral 
issues clear In the course of this work we have had intimate contact with many 
naional organizations, with the press and other media of mass communication, 
and with uncounted thousands of individual persons. We have found that, in all 
sections of the American people, knowledge of the facts is followed by unqualified 
demand for an end to the cruelty. 

Typical of the editorial comment by newspapers are these excerpts from all 
parts of the country: 

Waterbury (Conn.) Republican—“What we need is law on the subject, and 
bills requiring more humane slaughter methods are before the Congress, Let’s 
get them enacted.” 

Saginaw (Mich.) News.—“Three bills to compel humane slaughter methods 
are pending in Congress. It isn’t being overly squeamish to suggest that essen- 
tial meat products which grace the American table would be more acceptable 
to many if the society’s [the National Humane Society] picture of a dumb 
animal’s pain could be forever erased.” 
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Olean (N. Y.) Times Herald.—*We hope the Congress will accord the measure 
the attention it deserves. [It] should be enacted into law.” 

Beaumont (Tew.) Enterprise.—“The National Humane Society says ‘there is 
no excuse for continuation of the cruel, shameful torture of animals that brings 
meat to our table.’ And they have a just cause. Why not bring it to an end?” 

Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel.—“That this matter has not received earlier 
attention is deplorable beyond words. Congress should lose no time in taking 
appropriate action.” 

Mobile (Ala.) Register—*“The argument against slaughterhouse cruelties to 
animals is so overwhelming that the congressional sponsors of legislation to pro- 
hibit such cruelties are to be commended. * * * The time will come, and we hope 
soon, when the voice of American public conscience grows so strong in demand- 
ing the law that a congressional majority no longer will be able to yield to the 
pressure of opposing lobbyists.” 

Salisbury (N. C.) Post.—“We are casting our unofficial, noncounting vote in 
favor of [humane slaughter legislation] the porkers, the cattle, and the lambs. 
Meanwhile, too, we are withholding judgment on the eventual miracles of 
automation in a country where animals are skinned alive.” 

It is clear from scores of similar editorial comments, from which those quoted 
were taken at random, that enactment of Federal humane-slaughter legislation 
would have popular approval. 

SUMMARY 


That millions of animals are subjected to extreme cruelty in commercial 
slaughterhouses every year is a matter of unargued fact. This wholesale 
cruelty is inconsonant with our national moral standards and has thus far es- 
eaped prohibition by law only because the facts are not generally known. The 
cruelty is not necessary; humane methods of slaughter are available and are 
proved to be practical. Public opinion demands reform. The reform is beyond 
the power of the States acting individually, and only Federal legislation can 
be effective. 

The National Humane Society, along with more than 600 other American hu- 
mane societies, urges the Congress to act favorably and promptly on the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. Myrrs. I would like to say, paraphrasing our original state- 
ment just as a prelude to other remarks, that the National Humane 
Society urges enactment of S. 1636 for three principal reasons. The 
first is that the methods of slaughtering animals in almost universal 
use in this country are cruel, they cause intense suffering to animals, 
and the cruelty involved is obvoiusly repugnant to our national 
moral code. 

The second principal reason is that practical methods of killing 
animals humanely are already available. 

The third is that it is abundantly evident that the packing industry 
will not effect the desirable reform without the compulsion of law. 

In commenting upon testimony offered last night and relevant to 
the points that I have just stated, I would like to begin by calling 
attention to the fact that in testimony given by the representatives of 
the American Meat Institute, the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, and the Western State Packers Federation, we heard only 
one statement, and that in absentia by telegram, denying that the 
present methods are cruel. It was generally conceded both explicitly 
and implicitly by the representatives of the packers that the methods 
now used require reform, if that be possible. I refrain from stating, 
although I had thought originally that it would be very desirable to 
state publicly, precisely what it is that the packing houses are doing 
to the animals about which we are concerned. It is in the report, and 
I assume that it is a matter of knowledge among the members of the 
committee, and therefore perhaps the detail is not needed. But it 
should be emphasized, I think, to an extent that it has not yet been 
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emphasized in this hearing, that the basis of this whole thing is that 
there is really an atrocious and gargantuan cruelty, probably exceeding 
in its magnitude any other cruelty in the United States, going on. I 
believe it is established already by the record created here that the 
packers concede a good - of the truth of what I have just said. 

Senator Humpenrey. [| note in your statement, Mr. Myers, and I am 
familiar with this, as I just happened to run across it because I have 
one of the studies from the University of Minnesota, that you quote 
from the animal husbandry department of the University of Minne- 
sota as reported in the Farm Journal and Country Gentlemen for 
October 1955: 

The study revealed that “the common packing-plant practice of shackling 
hogs—hanging them up by one leg before they are stuck—is costing the pork 
industry (and farmers) about $3 million a year.” 

Then later on there is a reference again to it in your testimony. 
The report says this is the result of bruised hams caused directly by 
present methods of slaughtering hogs, which is costing packers at 
least $3 million a year. That was a study made by the animal hus- 
bandry department. 

You also quote from Mr. Edward R. Swem, editor of their National 
Provisioner, in a magazine article on October 4, 1952, and I read from 
your statement as to how hogs are— 
chivvied up a ramp, * * * hoisted kicking and twisting, to arrive at the second, 


third, or, or fourth level, excited and exhausted, with a spread hind and 
damaged hams. 


Then your statement continues : 


Mr. Swem speaks also of “the shackling pen with its dirt, danger, employee 
irritation, and uneven work flow.” 

As I gathered from that testimony, there are two factors involved 
here. No, 1, the lack of humane methods, and No. 2, the economics 
involved in this thing. 

May I say that I have been impressed as I read material on this. 

sacking up a little bit—whenever you get a good, idealistic program 
that also has practical benefits to it, in terms of the profit motive, 
you have indeed a good program; and I must say that every report 
that I have read, and last night after leaving this hearing I read 
some more about it 

Mr. Myers. I have said you were inexhaustible. 

Senator Humenrey. The facts that I see thus far, I think this has 
to be an assumption until they can be proved to the contrary—are 
that a humane method or improved mechanical method and the 
asphyxiation method have actually saved substantial amount of money 
in this industry. 

Mr. Myers. Senator, I would like in the remaining time that you 
allow me, to concentrate practically exclusively on that economic 
point, 

Senator Humpurey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Myrrs. If it be conceded—and I believe it has been on the 
record—that there is a condition for which a reform is indicated, then 
the only remaining question really is: Is the reform practical and 
possible ? 

Several of the packinghouse spokesmen last night dwelt upon eco- 
nomic factors as an objection to the institution of humane methods 
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of slaughter, and you heard objections from large packers with the 
contention that installation of carbon dioxide techniques, for example, 
might cost as much as a quarter of a million dollars or a half a million 
dollars and then heard, immediately after, from very small packers 
who contended that institution of any humane methods would put 
them out of business. 

If those contentions were correct, then the case that the humane 
societies have presented to you would fall immediately. It is obvi- 
ously not practical nor perhaps desirable to inflict an unbearable 
economic burden upon any industry of this kind, although I might 
say, parenthetically, that I not only agree but I go much beyond Sena- 
tor Neuberger in saying that there are many things—but nevertheless 
the practical fact is that if the economic objections were valid the 
case would fall. 

I think that the economic arguments advanced by the packers are 
not valid. I believe, in fact, that the whole argument on economic 
grounds is removed from the realm of honest controversy by the fact 
that humane methods are being practiced, and profitably practiced, 
in the United States of America by packers of all sizes. 

Senator Humpurey. For example / 

Mr. Myers. For example, Hormel, in its operation, in its processing 
of swine in large plants. You heard testimony last night that the 
Hormel plant processes 10,000 hogs per day. That is among the very 
largest processors in the world. We have, on the other hand, the 
operation of the Great Falls Meat Co., in Great Falls, Mont., or the 
Seitz Packing Co., in St. Joseph, Mo., which are relatively small plants. 

I am not sure of an exact figure—but it is in the right order of 
magnitude—the Seitz plant is processing about 100 head of cattle a 
day, which makes it a relatively small packer. 

The Seitz Packing Co. has been using the captive-bolt pistol for 
several years. The president of Seitz Packing Co. has told us in 
writing and has publicly stated at a meeting of the American Meat 
Institute that he finds it profitable and that neither he nor his work- 
men in the plant would revert to the old system under any circum- 
stances. 

There are other examples. Oscar Mayer, which is one of the more 
profitable corporations in this industry, 1s using the captive-bolt pistol 
with great pleasure and success. 

The president of the Great Falls Meat Co. has written to me per- 
sonally that they have used the captive-bolt pistol now for, I think, 
8 years and that they would not consider reverting to the old method, 
which he described as “barbaric.” 

It seems to me, as I said, the argument is removed from real contro- 
versy by the simple fact that the methods that we advocate are in 
profitable use by plants ranging from the great Hormel plant down 
to such a little operation as Seitz Packing. 

I would like to go into a few figures on this matter. Incidentally, 
of course, it has been testified, as is now a matter of wide knowledge, 
that humane methods of various kinds are in successful use and, 
in fact, in many countries in almost universal use, abroad. Judge 
Griffiths mentioned some of those countries. I believe she mentioned 
them all. But the techniques used range from electric stunning and 
captive-bolt pistol to the new carbon-dioxide method which is now 
in use in the United States in only two plants. And they are suc- 
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cessful. They are satisfactory to the packers, they are satisfactory 
to the entire industry. 

It seems to me that the packers, themselves, have proved in the 
most pragmatic manner that the things that we advocate would be 
of no harm to them. 

Because the discrepancy between the position of the packers and 
what appear to be the facts produced by packers themselves is diffi- 
cult to reconcile, I would like to tell you that it is generally known 
in the industry that the cost-accounting techniques of the packing- 
house industry are not at all at the level that would be satisfactory, 
for example, in the automobile industry. I don’t mean to say that 
packers do not know whether they make or lose money, but cost- 
accounting methods are a more complex section of accounting and 
the packing industry has been notably retarded in its cost-accounting 
techniques. 

The executive secretary of one of the three principal national fed- 
erations of packers told me recently in a very friendly and off-the- 
record conversation about this matter, that there is no packer in the 
United States who can tell accurately what it costs to produce a pork 
chop or a pound of round steak or any other single cut. Neither, he 
said, is there a single packer in the United States who can tell accu- 
rately what the present cost of the slaughtering operation is. 

I find it disconcerting to try to debate with spokesmen who contend 
that the cost of an operation which we are suggesting would be ruin- 
ous to them when they are unable to tell what the cost of their present 
operation is after decades, after, in fact, centuries of using this same 
method. 

I make this point so emphatically because I am earnestly convinced 
after almost 2 years of digging into this subject, that the economic 
argument advanced by the packers is based upon inadequate study 
of the subject. 

There has been cited earlier the study by the University of Minne- 
sota, quoted in your own statement, Mr. Chairman, that revealed 
that bruised hams caused directly by present methods of slaughtering 
hogs are costing packers at least $3 million a year. The remarkable 
thing to me about that discovery was not the figure, but the fact that 
it was all news to the packers who were involved. Until the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota conducted a study and told them about it, they 
didn’t know they had a $3 million leak in their profits. 

Any humane method would eliminate that loss instantly. 

The editor of the National Provisioner, whom you quoted a moment 
ago, stated in the article that was quoted, that in the plants of the 
Hormel Co. the use of carbon dioxide brought labor cost. reductions 
in connection with shackling and sticking “amounting to about 40 
percent.” 

Well, since labor costs are the biggest factor by far in the slaugh- 
tering operation, Mr. Swem’s estimate of a 40-percent laborsaving 
makes it hard to credit a contention that carbon dioxide or other 
humane methods would be too expensive or, as some of the packers 
contended last night, would be absolutely ruinous. 

It should be noted that Mr. Swen, the editor of the National Pro- 
visioner, is acknowledged in the industry to be one of the foremost 
analysts of the economics of the industry. 
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Mr. Swen also noted, as economic advantage of the carbon dioxide 
technique, that a sticked can concentrate on his main job and make 
his trust accurately so as to eliminate stuck shoulders and to minimize 
bloddy trimmings, that the blood flow is more nearly complete than 
when a hog is stuck without prior anesthetization ; that blood recovery 
runs about. 75 pereent higher than in conventional operations; that 
anaesthetization has ended the “continual dirty and dangerous strug- 
gle by employees in the shackling pen; the sticker’s job is that of a 
surgeon rather than that of a whirling dervish trying to anticipate the 
movements of struggling creature.” 

Senator Humpnrey. Is that a quotation? 

Mr. Myers. That is a quotation beginning with “continual dirty” 
and ending with “a struggling creature.” 

When the editor of a national publication describes the work of the 
worker as that of a whirling dervish trying to anticipate the move- 
ments of a struggling creature, you get a rather vivid picture of what 
it is we are trying to reform. 

The implication, I try to emphasize, is not only that of a struggling 
creature at this point, but that of the improvement in labor conditions. 

It. has been later reported, on the basis of estimates by the Hormel 
Co. in the National Provisioner, that as a result of this improvement 
in working conditions the job in the shackling pens, which formerly 
was one that had a constant turnover—as they put it, every single man 
as soon as he got sufficient seniority posted out of that job and they 
had a continual turnover in that Sbiahns become one of the most 


desirable jobs. Judge Griffiths mentioned the accident rate in the in- 
dustry which is, as she said, the highest in all industry in the United 


States, and the shackling pens, which would be eliminated by any of 
the methods which we are advocating, have the highest accident 
rate of any point in the packing industry. 

There is, therefore, in this the economics of labor as well as that 
of direct savings from decrease of damage to carcasses and savings of 
blood, and so forth. 

Some of the packers have told you that installation of a carbon 
dioxide anesthetizing unit would involve a forbidding capital in- 
vestment. The fact is that cheap equipment that can handle the pro- 
duction of 250 hogs per hour is now available and is being kept from 
the market in the United States only by the decision of the patent 
licensees, who derive their license from Hormel. You were told last 
night, but I would like to amplify the point, that Wernbergh & Kragh, 
which is operating as a licensee of Hormel in Europe and in other cov'n- 
tries, and which, therefore, uses precisely the same principles that are 
in such successful and profitable operation in Austin, Minn., and Fre 
mont, Nebr., has produced a small unit which comes as a package 
job which can handle 250 hogs per hour and which the president of the 
engineering firm producing it has told me in writing can be installed 
in the United States in any packing plant for less than $7,000. 

He has also told me in writing that it would not be difficult for 
them to devise a modification of the present plant which could be in- 
stalled in the United States for about $4,500, and that such a unit 
would have a capacity of approximately 100 hogs per hour. 

Senator, I submit that if a carbon dioxide unit can be installed for 
no more than $7,000 and in the smaller plants for less than $5,000, 
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there is no serious economic impediment to the use of this very pro- 
gressive method in even very small plants, because even in the sinallest 
plants, the very little back country plants, an investment of $5,000 is a 
small part of the capital involved. 

Senator Humpurey. I have here in my possession an article from 
the National Provisioner under date of April 14, 1956. Mr. Murphy 
will be cognizant of this article. His picture is on the front page. 
It is entitled “Look—No Shackles, No Bruised Hams.” 

Then over here on pages 24 and 25 under the subheading “Ham 
Bruising”: 

Results at Fremont have proved that conventional shackling is the major 
cause of internal ham bruising. Murphy estimates that the rate of internal 
bruising has been reduced by approximately 90 percent. His statement is con- 
firmed by tests and experiences. 

Then, this is compared with the Fort Dodge plant, which does not 
have the carbon dioxide process as compared with the one that does 
have that process. 

I might say that anybody who reads this article will become economi- 
cally convinced after the first paragraph that the carbon dioxide 
method is not only humane but, believe me, it is a moneymaker. 
That is the whole intent of this article. It ends up in a glowing tribute 
to you, Mr. Murphy, as it does in the opening paragraph. 

I am amazed at why packers haven’t put it in. If it works that 
good—and there is no secret in Hormel’s process. They process the 
same kind of hogs as other people do. They have built their plants out 
of brick and mortar. I have seen their additions go up. 1 can’t see 
for the life of me why others can’t do it. I can’t see it, very frankly. 

I am not. saying at this point that we are going to compel them, but 
I want to know why they don’t do it. 

Furthermore, about small business, I remember Cudahy having to 
shut a plant across the line in Minnesota without being confronted 
with humane slaughter. We have had a lot of plants close up. I 
recall vividly, because workers in my part of the country were wiring 
me desperately and urging the Governor and the mayors of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul and the State legislature to try to keep the plant open 
because there had been consolidations of some of the packing plants, 
and, needless to say, our people didn’t want to have to move. They 
owned their homes, they had their families there and wanted to kee 
those jobs. Those plants haven’t been closing up and there hasn’t 
been a concentration in this industry because of humane slaughter 
methods, The facts are that plants with humane slaughter methods 
have had a better chance to survive. That is what I am going to try 
to develop as we go along from the accumulation of evidence that I 
have been able to obtain from good sources—that the plants with the 
methods for humane slaughter have done better business and made 
more money than the plants without those methods. 

Mr. Myers. It is very well known that plants which are the most 
modern and most profitable are the ones which handle their animals 
humanely, even if they use the old technique. 

Senator Humeurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Myrrs. I would like to offer for your record an illustrated 
folder on the Wernbergh plant. ; 

Senator Humpnrey. | believe I have that folder. 

78225—56——7 
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Mr. Myers. If it is available to you—— 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me see whether or not that is the same one. 

Mr. Myers. That isthesame one. So you have actual pictures of it. 

Senator Humrurey. Let Senator Mundt have that please. 

Mr. Myers. All right. 

Senator Humenrey. This is a plant that is in operation; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Myers. That plant had already processed more than three- 
quarters of a million hogs and you heard Dr. Miller, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Meat Inspection of the United States Department of 

Agriculture, testify last night that when he observed it, it was a very 
smooth oper: ation. 

There is no doubt that it is a very efficient operation, and I think you 
will hear other testimony presently from one of the witnesses who has 
recently visited that plant and ws atched it at length. 

I would like to pass from that because I don’t want to consume all 
the time. 

Senator Humrurey. Now I say this to you, Mr. Myers. You made 
some statements here about cost. We accept the testimony of the pros 
and the cons here on the basis of their merit. 

Mr. Myers. | am not a pro, lamacon. 

Senator Humpenrey. What I mean is, those that are for and those 
that are against this bill. I do feel that any documentation other than 
an assertion is very helpful to us. We get assertions here from one 
group that says it costs $200,000 to doa job. for a large plant or $500,000, 
and we had a gentleman here, Mr. Regensburger, “1 believe, who last 
night had some blueprints with the statement of the engineering firm 
and the architect. That is very convincing evidence. 

When we get a figure like $7,000 that this Wernbergh system can be 
established here for in a small plant, I think we ought to have more 
than that, if you will pardon me—don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Myzrs. I don’t. 

Senator Humpeurey. What I mean is, let’s get some documentation 
in this besides just a prepared statement. 

Mr. Myrrs. I do not have it with me but I will send it to the com- 
mittee, send a photostatic copy or several copies of Mr. Wernbergh’s 
letter in which = makes these statements. 

Perhaps I do not make it clear, that the Wernbergh & Kragh Co. 
is a licensee under Hormel. ‘They have agreed not to enter the United 
States or the Canadian market. In other words, their plant is not 
offered to our packers here. But Mr. W ernbergh has written to me 
in a letter dated December 1955 : 


I have written to Allbright Nell— 
which is the licensee under Hormel in the United States— 


suggesting some sort of collaboration but I have so far no reply. Therefore I 
cannot yet tell you whether it will be possible to introduce this type of plant 
into the United States. 


Senator Humpurey. May I just say here that we are going to have an 
exchange program very shortly that I talked about last night. We are 
going to spend $50 million to bring ree over here to teach them how 


to live and see what we have here 
exchange program. 


his is part of our information 
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Am I to understand that here is a method that has been developed 
in one of our friendly countries, a member of NATO, with whom the 
Secretary of State says we ought to have closer political and economic 
ties with these countries. Am I to understand that the United States 
of America is being denied the benefits, improvements, and technology ¢ 

Mr. Myers. The denial, if any, is being made by one of our own 
companies. Wernbergh is very willing to sell his plant in the United 
States, but the patent holder here does not permit it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why doesn’t the patent holder permit it? 

Mr. Myers. I cannot tell you. 

Senator Humrurey. This is a point of public policy. I want to 
know if we are being denied a process that has been developed on the 
part of a country that has received assistance from us—justifiably so, 
a great country and a great people. If they have something here 
that could help industry, I want to know why we can’t have it when 
we are spending millions of dollars to exchange information. Is this 
a one-way street? We give them all we know and we get nothing 
they know. 

Senator Munpr. Who holds the patent here? 

Mr. Myers. Hormel holds the basic patents, and has licensed the 
Allbright-Nell Co., of Chicago, as its agent. 

Senator Munpr. And that agent refuses to sell them to other packing 
plants ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Refuses to permit Wernbergh to sell the plant which 
is already perfected. 

Senator Humrurey. Is this company willing to perfect the plants 
in our country ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I can’t speak for them. 

Mr. Munpr. If so, at what price? 

Mr. Myrrs. I have no indication of the price. 

Senator Humpurey. I shall have our staff write to the company and 
ask them about the full facts of the situation. I will ask them whether 
they can develop one and what the cost will be, and get them to give 
us a breakdown of those costs. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Wernbergh wrote to me that he had sent blueprints 
of the construction in Denmark to the Allbright-Nell Co. and they 
had his permission to use it here. 

Senator Humpurey. Of the facilities that had been developed in 
Denmark ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. I have no doubt that the Allbright-Nell Co. and 
the research department of Hormel and many other agencies are per- 
fectly capable of doing at least as well in the davebopabatl of an indus- 
trial technique and plant as the Danish company. 

Senator Humrnrey. Apparently more so, they experimented here. 

Mr. Myers. I am not in position to say why they do not do so. The 
committee will have to seek that information from them. 

Senator Humpurer. Is Dr. Clarkson here? Dr. Miller? 

_ What do you know about this from the Department of Agriculture, 
since we are interested in this business as an official part of our 
Government’s program. What is the information? Why isn’t this 
being done? , 
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STATEMENT OF A. R. MILLER, CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION BRANCH, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Dr. Mur. I have no information that would indicate that there 
is any reason why it is not being done, other than what might be con- 
sidered the time that it takes to develop an interest in industry in 
this sort of equipment. ’ 

Senator Humpurey. That is the purpose of these hearings, to de- 
velop that interest—and we will develop a real interest in it. I would 
appreciate it if the Department would look into this to help us out 
a little as to whether or not these facilities are available, whether or 
not they are practical from our methods’ point of view here in the 
United States. 

Dr. Mixier. We do know about Allbright-Nell. Allbright-Nell Co., 
by the way, is one of the large packinghouse equipment manufacturers 
and distribution companies in the United States. They are perfectly 
competent to handle the license that has been granted them by the 
Hormel Co. This relationship between them and the Danish company 
probably has been explained accurately by the witness. 

Senator Humrurey. That is not an unusual relationship to prevent 
invasion of markets as long as it is not exclusive to the point where 
the same process cannot be developed in the market area. I recog- 
nize that you may have an understanding where you don’t let a com- 
pany from another country come in here and absorb your market as 
long as the process is available under American construction. 

Dr. Mitier. The Department has no indication that there is any 
hurdle placed in the way of the marketing and development of this 
sort of equipment for whatever purpose it might be suitable in this 
country. 

Senator Humpurey. Does the Department have any cost figures on 
what these facilities might run into, in terms of different-sized plants? 

Dr. Miniter. We have no cost figures. 

Senator Humpurey. We will try to get some of those for the pur- 
poses of the subcommittee. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Myers. May I suggest a thought which I emphasize is not a 
statement of fact. I think there are no more than 8 packing plants 
in the United States that process hogs at the rate of more than 250 
an hour, which is the capacity of the Wernbergh plant developed in 
Denmark. 

Senator Munor. Is that the $7,000 plant you are talking about 
now ? 

Mr. Myers. It has occurred to me, since I sometimes have streaks of 
cynicism in my nature, that the patent holders might regard it as 
premature from their point of view to begin a sales campaign for 
such a cheap and economical unit before they have exhausted the 
possibility of selling the larger unit that is in use at Austin and Fre- 
mont. That is merely a speculation. 

Senator Humpurery. We will have to regard its strictly as a specu- 
lation. 

Mr. Myers. But it is something the committee might want to inquire 
into through other channels with knowledge of the facts. I think it 
is an interesting fact. 
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Senator Humpnurey. It should be noted that the Hormel Co. did do 
the pioneering and research work in this and, therefore, have un- 
doubtedly run up some very heavy costs in the initial stages. 

Mr. Myers. No doubt of that. 

Senator Humrurey. It is not unusual for a patent holder to want 
to at least have the privilege of liquidating some of the costs. 

Mr. Myers. That is not only not unusual, but it is perfectly fair so 
long as it doesn’t stop permanently this reform. If you have no more 
questions about the carbon dioxide matter, the economics of it, I would 
like to touch on the economics—perhaps that is too grand a word for 
it because of the limited amount of money involved—of the other 
methods that are available. 

Senator Humpnurry. I want to interrupt you to say that we will have 
to recess here very shortly. I have a noon appointment and we will 
come back here this afternoon at 2:30. You go ahead for the next 5 
minutes or so. 

Mr. Myers. I think I can conclude in 5 minutes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Right. 

Mr. Myers. As I have stated, and others have stated before me, the 
captive-bolt pistol is in very wide use throughout the world, and is in 
satisfactory and profitable use in plants in the United States of various 
sizes. Just to explain the economics of it, a captive-bolt pistol—for ex- 
ample, the so-called Cash-X model of British manufacture—costs at 
retail approximately $120. It has an almost unlimited life, at any rate 
running to thirty or forty thousand rounds. Cartridges cost approxi- 
mately 2 cents each. 

In view of the fact a steer costs a packer on the average of $250 

Senator Humpnrey. What parity price isthat? 

Mr. Myers. If I recall 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what they ought to cost. 

Mr. Myrrs. If I recall the Senator’s politics correctly, I will say 
90 eo t. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a good fair price, 90 percent of parity. 
Tam for that. 

Mr. Myers. But in view of the cost of the steer and the investment in 
labor and other processing steps, the addition of a 2-cent cartridge to 
the cost of slaughtering, obviously isof nomoment. It cannot be raised 
as a serious objection to the matter that we are proposing. 

On the labor angle, which is a major cost of the slaughtering opera- 
tion, it has been demonstrated conclusively in the plants that I have 
cited that the processing is faster with the captive-bolt pistol than 
it was when those same plants used the barbaric stunning hammer. 
This is not merely my assertion. This is a matter of record throughout 
the industry. It is widely known. It is just a simple fact that the 
processing in the plants that are using it is regarded by the manage- 
ment of those plants as more satisfactory laborwise with the captive- 
bolt pistol than it was with the poleaxe. Therefore, I can see no 
reason in the contentions which are made without substantiation that 
initiation of such a technique would place an intolerable economic 
burden upon the industry. This isa method which is plainly adaptable 
to the very smallest plants and, in fact, as I think Judge Griffiths men- 
tioned, many of the very small plants are using ordinary rifles or pis- 
tols to kill animals before bleeding. 
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Their operation is smal] enough so that they do not follow the usual 

technique of stunning. The substitutiton of a captive-bolt pistol is 
just a substitution of one gun for another gun. 

Since it is widely used, the same basic technique can plainly be used 
universally, The only possible objection, economically, to the captive- 
bolt pistol is the fact mentioned last night that the short bolt which 
ejects from the barrel of the gun does penetrate hide and sometimes 
brain and causes, it is contended, a loss through those factors. The 
argument is not entirely unfounded but it is an unimportant argument, 
because the fact is, as I believe Mr. Regensburger said, a very small 
proportion of the beef brain produced or available in the United States 
packing plants is actually used as human food. In fact, many of the 
smaller plants make no attempt whatsoever to save the brain of the 
animals they slaughter. 

I cannot prove this, but on the best figures that I can get, I estimate 
that the loss of brain if every plant used the captive-bolt pistol, would 
amount to no more than 10 percent of all the brain produced. That is 
all that there is a market for as human food. 

‘The loss in hide is negligible because it is on a portion of the hide 
which is rarely used for leather. The skinning out process alone 
destroys the value of the head hide. 

Now, I step into controversy, I admit, when I speak about the al- 
ternative, the electric stunning method. TI will not dw ell on it because 
it is in an area of controversy but I want to mention in passing that 
electric stunning, which has not been adopted in federally inspected 
plants in the U nited States because of a contention by the Department 
of Agriculture that certain lesions supposed to be caused by stunning 
confuse the postmortem diagnosis of hog cholera, is still in dis mute. 
That method is widely used in countries abroad which have high 
standards of sanitary inspection. 

I would like to offer to you for the record, without reading them, 
copies of letters from seven veterinary experts of packing houses in 
England, commenting upon the electrie stunning method, and all of 
them contending that ‘they have never found any such difficulty as that 
which has prevented the use of electric stunning here, and that their 
plants have found that electric stunning is economically profitable. 

Senator Humpurey. That will be included at this ‘point in your 
testimony. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

CHIPPENHAM, WILTsS. 
A. P. REpMAN, Esq., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Str: I must apologize for my delay in replying to your letter, this was 
due to my having been away for a time. 

I should like to point out that any comments in this letter are purely my 
own opinion, and not necessarily sponsored by the NVMA, or by Messrs. Harris, 
Ltd., for whom I do meat inspection. 

Provided that the lungs and intestines and carcass of any pig suspected of 
swine fever can be examined, I feel that there should be no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the lesions from those sometimes produced by electric stunning. If 
the lungs were viewed alone, and the carcass were not available, there might be 
some doubt. This would not occur in efficient inspection. 

The percentage of pigs showing petechial hemorrhages in lungs and lymph 
nodes is small and the lesion easily recognizable with practice. The petechae 


due to septicemia would, in the majority of cases, be found in the kidneys. 
Jn my opinion such lesions would not be caused by electric stunning. Again, in 
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swine fever, bowel lesions and cloudy swelling of liver and kidneys are frequently 
present, and the skin and carcass show the lesions of a fevrile condition, some 
of which would be caused by efficient electric stunning. 

The method of stunning with which I am familiar is alternating current 70-80 
volts and 1.0 to 15 amps with an application of about 30 seconds. I had the 
voltage increased to 110 volts for a period of 6 months without any adverse effect 
in the way of fractures or blood splashing. 

I hope you will find this information useful. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. M. Haier. 


Ciry OF CARDIFF, 
Roath Market, Cardiff, Wales. 
Re Humane slaughtering of animals. 

Dear Sir: I was most interested to read your communication on the above 
matter as it affects the United States of America and I am surprised to find that 
your progressive country has made no legal provision for the mechanized stun- 
ning of all animals prior to bleeding. The meat trade in this country puts up 
very similar arguments against our mechanized methods but these were easily 
disposed of and we succeeded in getting the Slaughter of Animals Act passed in 
1933. Since that date mechanical stunning has been universal and I fail to see 
how the trade has. suffered by it. 

The most common methods adopted in this country for the various animals 
are— 


(1) Horses—a live bullet discharged from various types of guns. We 
find that the captive bolt is not effective with horses owing to strong reflexes 
which ensue. 

(2) Cattle—the Cash captive bolt pistol. This a very effective weapon and 
practically foolproof. 

(3) Sheep and pigs, calves and goats—the electrolethaler. 


There are many types of electrolethaler on the market which are similar in 
general principles. The type we use is manufactured by General Radiological, 
Ltd., of London. Our main 200-volt alternating current is passed through a 
transformer and reduced to 70 volts with a corresponding increase in current. 
The machine is in the form of two-handled tongs with brine-soaked sponges 
embedded in the contact ends. The animal is clasped by the machine behind 
the ears when an automatic switch comes into operation. Stunning is immediate 
in the case of calves and sheep and pigs up to bacon size. In the case of large 
pigs such as sows and boars we prefer the Cash gun as used on cattle. It appears 
these animals ‘require longer application with greater risk of blood spiasbing. 
We get no trouble from splashing in the animals mentioned if the apparatus is 
applied to the proper place and bleeding is carried out immediately. If the tongs 
are applied to the cervical region violent reflexes ensue which I have known to 
cause fracture of the vertabrae and blood splashing. I now view the rare case 
of damage after the electrolethaler as unjustified and due to improper use and 
delay in bleeding. 

I am astonished to read your remarks on the differential diagnosis of hog 
cholera swine fever. All veterinarians will agree that a haemorrhagic lymph 
node is per se of little significance in the absence of some concrete or diagnostic 
lesion. We base our diagnosis of swine fever on necrotic ulcers or ecchymoses 
in the intestinal mucosa. In acute cases we find the usual evidence of septi- 
ecaemia such as petechiac in the parenchymatous organs, notably the kidney. 
I have yet to see these lesions result from stunning. The malapplication of the 
electrolethaler may cause splashing of a lymph node but the lesion is a direct 
haemorrhage and bears no resemblance to the septicaemic lesions of acute swine 
fever. Furthermore a few isolated haemorrhagic nodes are common in pigs 
which have been roughly handled in transit. A pig which has been dragged by 
the leg will usually show haemorrhage in the iliac lymph nodes and a pig with 
a fractured leg invariably shows this lesion. 

I am not at all impressed by the contribution of J. P. Simonds, M. D., which 
expresses an entire lack of knowledge of clinical swine fever. He is basing 
his conclusions on haemorrhagic lymph nodes without any regard to the main 
clinical lesions of swine fever. 7 

Before you compile your evidence I would strongly advise you to contact 
Lt. Col. D. J. Anthony, M. R. Cc. V. S., D. V. S. M., chief veterinary officer, 
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Messrs. Marsh & Baxter, Bacon Curers, Brierley Hill, Staffordshire; England. 
Anthony has veterinary control of a large bacon factory which is run on the 
American packinghouse style. He has carried out a large research on stunning 
methods for pigs and he could give you the history of trade reactions to the 
methods. I am sure he would be please to give you his views. Another useful 
contact for you would be Arthur W. Moss, chief secretary, Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London S. W.1. The 
society possesses a fund of information on mechanical stunning leading up to 
the passing of our Slaughter of Animals Act. 

I can see that you are up against trade prejudices which are bolstered up by 
such misleading reports as that by J. P. Simonds. 

I wish you every success in your campaign for the humane slaughter of 
animals. 
Yours sincerely, 

J. H. M. HueHes, 


Veterinary Officer and Chief Meat Inspector. 
ArTHuR P. RepMAN, Esq. 


Seattle 5, Wash, U. 8. A. 


STATEMENT By Con. D. J. ANrHony, M. R. C. V. S., Cuter Meptcat Orricer or 
Marsu & Baxter, Larcest BAcoN CurRERS IN ENGLAND 





In electric stunning, the extent of the petechial haemorrhages in the lungs 
of stunned pigs depends upon the time elapsing between the acts of stunning 
and bleeding. The haemorrhages normally found in electric stunned pigs are 
slight, or else they coalesce along the dorsal borders of the main lobes of the 
lungs. They are not at all like the lesions found in swine fever (hog cholera) 
or swine paratyphoid, swine erysipelas, etc. Any experienced veterinary sur- 
geon finds no difficulty in distinguishing these lesions in the lungs. In one 
factory in England about 4 million pigs have been stunned by electricity, and 
during the years this has been going on, the veterinary surgeons acting as meat 
inspectors at the factory have found no difficulty in diagnosing hog cholera and 
these other diseases. The amount of haemorrhage resulting from the electric 
stunner is so negligible as to be disregarded, especially in view of the low food 
value of the pig’s lungs. 

Damage to interalveola capillaries occurs with the shooting method also, par- 
ticularly in cases where there are many seconds delay between the act of shoot- 
ing and bleeding. Where the two acts are almost simultaneous, then there is 
little or no haemorrhage. 

Hog cholera is not diagnosed on one lesion alone (nor is any other disease 
in man or animals). Pneumonia is the usual hog cholera lung lesion. There 
is a deep blood congestion of the whole body lymph nodes (not seen in electric 
stunned pigs). Inflammation of the bowel, haemorrhages in the kidneys, spleen 
infarcts, inflammation of the larnyx and windpipes, certain changes in the grain, 
skin haemorrhages, ulceration of the bowel, and on the shanks. All these are 
found in hog cholera. None are found in electric stunned pigs. 

It is the veterinary surgeons engaged in the examination of pigs in the large 
English factories who were the first to use electric stunning here, and are now 
its keenest advocates. Surely if there was any confusion in the diagnosis of 
disease as a result of the electric current used on pigs, then these very men 
would have been the first to have noticed it, and to have recommended that the 
method be discarded. The reverse is the case. 

What the opponents of electric stunning forget is that the speed of killing 
is increased when the current is used, i. e., more pigs can be killed per hour. than 
was the case prior to the introduction of electric stunning. This is due to 
lack of violent reflex or convulsive movement in the stunned animal, which 
enables the shackler to get the chain on the pig’s leg without difficulty. 

It follows from this that the amount of blood collected from the stunned pig 
is higher than from an unstunned animal. 

Those two points are of economic importance in the bacon industry. Thus, 
sentiment alone is not the reason why European factory owners advocate electric 
stunning of pigs. There is a sound economic advantage behind this method of 
humane slaughtering. 

Copy of the article in the Veterinary Record, No, 43, volume 638, 270 ct. 51, 
should be in your hands at this time. 
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Exrracts From Text Book or Meat Inspection sy Hosace TuHorn ton, B. V. Sc., 
M. R. C. V. S., D. V. HL, F. R.S. L 


Chief Veterinary Officer, city and county of Newcastle upon Tyne, lecturer in the 
in the inspection of meat and other foods, Rutherford College, Newcastle upon 
Tyne; and in the Science of meat, College of Commerce, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Examiner in veterinary medicine to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; 
in meat and food inspection to the Royal Sanitary Institute; and in meat and 
milk inspection, Toxicology and veterinary jurisprudence to the University of 
Liverpool 


Published by Alexander Eger, Inc., 21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


Page 36.—The efficiency of bleeding has a most important bearing on the sub- 
sequent keeping quality of the carcass, and experiments have been conducted on 
pigs which show the amount of blood yielded by the various methods of slaughter. 

If the amount of blood remaining in the carcass after shooting and delayed 
bleeding be 100 parts, then the amount remaining after shooting and immediate 
bleeding is 86 parts, after direct bleeding without previous stunning 70 parts, 
while after stunning by the electrical method and subsequent bleeding, only 
60 parts of blood remain. Experiments on 110 bacon pigs showed that in pigs 
stunned by the hammer, the blood yielded was 2.67 percent of the body weight, 
while pigs stunned by the electrical method yielded 3.14 percent. For pigs, 
therefore, electrical stunning would appear to be the most desirable method, 
particularly in the case of slaughter of pigs for bacon, where the cured product 
has to be kept for several months and the maximum amount of blood extracted 
to secure good keeping. 

Page 42.—Animals which are stuck without previous stunning and are allowed 
to bleed to death without further interference remain almost entirely free from 
splashing, and it was obviously desirable that a method should be devised by 
which those animals particularly prone to splashing, i. e., lambs and pigs, could 
be rendered unconscious without accompanying muscular contraction. The 
introduction of the eleetrcal method of stunning, inexpensive and eminently 
practical in its application, satifies these requirements and reconciles the ideal- 
istic requirements of animal welfare societies and the critical demands of those 
engaged in the meat trade. 


Marsy & Baxter, Lop., 
Brierley Hill, Staffs, December 19, 1952. 
ArtTHuUR P. RepMAN, Esq., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


Dear Mr. RepMaNn: I have now had time to read the report by Dr. Simonds, and 
I thank you for allowing me to see it. I am returning it herewith. 

I have embodied my comments in the attached document. My impression of 
the report is that it is an attempt to make a mountain out of a molehill. The 
fact that electric stunning speeds up the rate of killing is not mentioned. Appar- 
ently it slowed it up the way it was done in this report. 

All the references are to work done in the early days of electric slaughter. 
Modern work on human mental illness is not mentioned. The hog cholera symp- 
toms and lesions described can be taken from any veterinary textbook on medicine. 

I hope you will continue with your experiments and by perseverance win the 
day. 

With every good wish for Christmas and 1953. 

Yours sincerely, 
Davin J. ANTHONY. 


REMARKS ON Report BY Dr. SrmMonps Asout ELecrric STUNNING OF ANIMALS 


The experiment reported upon covers a small number of animals. The state- 
ment that electric stunning has been in use in England and Germany for some 
time is an understatement. It has been in use in practically every Buropean 
country as well as in various British Dominions, and in Britain alone, over 20 
years’ experience of electric stunning has been obtained, covering some millions 
of hogs, sheep, and calves. It has also been used in various forms for-the treat- 
ment of human beings in neuropsychiatric clinics and hospital centers, and it is 
from research work done in these centres both by doctors of human medicine as 
well as veterinary surgeons, that our modern knowledge of electric stunning 
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is derived. Briefly, this shows that, properly applied, and under the right con- 
ditions, a shock applied to the head can produce genuine anaesthesia for about 
60 seconds provided that the right conditions are fulfilled. (The strength of 
the current should not be less than 75 volts, and 250 milliamperes.) The cur- 
rent must pass through the upper part of the brain (and the thalamus included). 
Thus the electrodes should be positioned on the head, one on each side of the 
face, at the point where a vertical line through the base of the ear cuts a hori- 
zontal line through the upper tip of the snout. 

{Electric current in English usage is the ordinary sinusoidal alternating eur- 
rent derived from the mains, with a frequency of 50 cycles per second, in America 
60 cycles per second. ) 

The experiments described by Dr. Simonds seem to be very few in number to 
decide as important an issue like the adoption of modern electric stunning 
methods. In Britain experiments ran into thousands of hogs, with exhaustive re- 
search into the blood content of meat, and the comparative qualities of stunned 
and unstunned bacon, before it was decided to use the stunner regularly day by 
day. 

The decision to introduce and use the method was taken by the bacon curers, 
whose products are preserved in salt and so remain for a long time before con- 
sumption by the retail customer. Anything which would cause a possible deterio- 
ration of such meat would have been rejected out of hand by the curers. Electric 
slaughtering was not so rejected because for four main reasons in its favor; 

(a) Hogs were slaughtered in silence. There was no squealing. The part 
of Dr. Simonds’ report in which squealing is mentioned after electric stun- 
ning shows that the stunner was either improperly applied or else the time 
lag between stunning-hoisting and bleeding was too long, enabling the pigs 
to recover consciousness. 

(b) Hogs were killed at a more rapid rate, due to the fact that there was 
no resistance to the shackling and less reflex body movement in the animal. 
Dr. Simonds states that shackling was done after the animal was stunned. 
Shackling should be done immediately the current is applied to the hog’s 
head. There is no danger to the shackler and the hog should be fixed to the 
wheel and its hind legs off the ground before the tongs are removed from the 
head. Thus saving time in the “splashing-producing” interval between 
stunning and bleeding. 

(c) Due to lack of violent reflex movements in the hanging hog, blood 
collection was better per animal. More blood was collected into the proper 
receptacle, and less was splashed about the walls of the bleeding pen. 

(d) Due to this better bleeding the muscle tissues were found to contain 
less haemoglobin, and there was thus less food for bacterial invaders in the 
meat, reducing the possibility of taints or spoilage and enhancing the keeping 
qualities of the bacon. 

The amazing thing about Dr. Simonds’ report is that none of these important 
factors appear to have been investigated. The main issue seems to be that of 
the possible early lesions of hog cholera in the lungs being mistaken for electric 
stunner lesions of blood splashing. ‘The pathological descriptions of the lesions 
are correct, but Dr. Simonds says that hog cholera is seldom seen on the abattoir 
floor. Why then the insistence upon this lesion ? 

Hog cholera is a disease of hogs found in all countries. In Britain it is one of 
the diseases scheduled for eradication, like anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, etc., 
and is rigidly controlled by government veterinary policy of slaughter, isolation, 
disinfection, and police control of movement, Every veterinary surgeon, whether 
in general practice, government, or local authority employ, is legally bound to 
report to the police and Agriculture Ministry any suspicion of hog cholera. This 
suspicion is followed up by the submission to the main government laboratory of 
organs and other material from a dead or slaughtered hog so suspected, so that 
the diagnosis may be confirmed or otherwise. It is obvious then that all veter- 
inary surgeons in Britain, and indeed other European countries, are quite familiar 
with hog cholera lesions in various stages of the disease. Yet none of these 
people find the slightest difficulty in diagnosing and reporting cases of “suspected 
hog cholera” in their day-by-day work of meat inspection in abattoirs where 
electric stunners are in regular use. 

Splashing in hog lungs does not occur in all cases as is implied in Dr. Simonds’ 
report, especially where the correct current is applied in the correct manner, 
and there is no undue delay between stunning and bleeding. It is here that 
Dr. Simonds’ experiments fall down. Neither the voltages used nor the method 
of application appear to be satisfactory by Puropean standards. 
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Dr. Simonds quotes Jellinck to the effect that electric currents increase the 
fragility of the walls of capillaries as one of their direct effects. One would thus 
expect the weakening of the walls of the bleod vessels plus the contractions of 
the muscular tissues to leave plenty of evidence of “splashing” or blood extrava- 
sation in the muscular tissue itself. In the unstunned slaughtered hog the 
muscle tissues should be free from this extra blood content. Yet such is not the 
case, the electrically stunned hog’s musculature contains less evidence of blood 
content than does the muscle of the unstunned hog. 

The section B of the report deals largely with the lesions of hog cholera, 
pneumonia, and other conditions very familiar to the veterinary inspector 
engaged in meat inspection. The lesions of hog cholera in the lungs and lymph 
nodes are characterized by their very dark colour, and it is doubtful whether any 
veterinary surgeon experienced in food inspection and animal pathology (as they 
have to be for such work), would have any hesitation in mistaking one disease 
for the other. One can understand the necessity for careful inquiry when the 
sole experience of electric stunning consists of a few hundred hogs only. It does 
seem rather a small amount to stop a great slaughter reform in a country that 
is rightly regarded as the leading country in the world for technicalogical science. 

The years of experience with electricity in abattoirs throughout the world and 
in the treatment of mental illness in man cannot be ignored by an experiment on 
some hundreds of hogs only. 


Messrs. MarsH & BAxtTER, Lrtp., 
Brierley Hill, Staffs, England, August 11, 1953. 
ARTHUR P. REDMAN, Esq., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


DEAR Mr. REDMAN: Many thanks for your letter. I must apologize for the 
delay in replying, as I was away from home, and only returned on Sunday to find 
your letter awaiting me. 

I am sorry that Southall has not written to you. I heard from him this week, 
and he says nothing about his American trip, but he seems to have been having 
u rough time during the last 6 months. His wife had to undergo a serious 
operation, and then the Mau Mau struck at the village where his workmen lived. 
He has been doing his job day by day and acting as special police at night, like 
most of the colonists there, and I expect that is the reason for the postponement 
of his trip te the States. Iam writing him soon and will enquire about his plans. 

Here are the answers to your questions: 

(1) Shackling pen 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet (two such pens with a double 
sided electric hoist between them, so that 1 pen can be left empty for cleaning, 
painting, ete., whilst the other is in use. 

(2) About six pigs in at a time. 

(3) Only one stunner working. 

(4) Hoist operates by electricity and needs no attention once started. 
Shackler places shackle hook on hoist. Overhead rail drops gently down into 
sticking pen. 

(5) Tongs applied for average of about 4 seconds. Voltage 80. 

(6) Time interval between stunning and sticking about 20 to 30 seconds. 
Gets less as the killing proceeds and men get into swing. 

(7) Yes, we have hog cholera reject pigs. 

(8S) Average rate of kill per hour is 800 pigs. 

The Eire Government is urging its curers to adopt stunning methods, and I 
have told the veterinarian all about the carbon dioxide method. I think both 
Denmark and Hire will fall into line soon. I have not been able to use the 
Klther instrument here. Our directors will have to be worried further to try it. 

With best wishes and many thanks, 

Yours sincerely, 
D. J. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Myers. I can conclude very briefly, then. 

Senator Humpurey. Do I understand that you are financing a study 
of electric stunning by the veterinary college of Michigan State Uni- 
versity ¢ 

Mr. Myers. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Are there any results on that? 
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Mr. Myers. I think it might be useful to the committee if I offered 
for the record a copy of a report recently received from Dr. Ralph 
Barner, a professor in the college of veterinary medicine of the Michi- 
gan State University, a preliminary report on his results there. Dr. 
Barner, incidentally, is in the room and would be available for ques- 
tioning if anyone would like to question him. 

Senator Humpurey. We will receive that. 

(The letter and report of Dr. Barner are as follows:) 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, 
Rast Lansing, March 18, 1956. 
Mr. FRED MYERs, 
Erecutive Director, the National Humane Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Myers: Enclosed herewith is a copy of our report, Notes on Dlec- 
trical Stunning of Hogs, for your files. It embodies our recorded observations. 
With the exception of a few minor changes, I believe that we will submit this to 
the editor of the American Journal of Veterinary Research, forwarding a copy to 
you at the time. Naturally, I am sorry for the unavoidable delay in rendering 
this report to you. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAveH D. BARNer, D. V. M. 


(See p. 75 for the report noted above.) 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT FILED BY THE NATIONAL HUMANE SOcrery 


The National Humane Society recommends the following amendments to 
S. 1636: 

“Sec. 2. (a) No slaughterer shall hoist, cut, bleed, scald, or skin any livestock 
or poultry except by one of the following methods: 

“(b) In the case of livestock, animals shall first be rendered insensible to 
pain by mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other means determined by the Secre- 
tary to be rapid, effective, and humane ; 

“(c) In the case of poultry, birds shall first be rendered insensible to pain by 
severing the head from the body, or by any mechanical, electrical, chemical, or 
other means determined by the Secretary to be rapid, effective, and humane; 

“(d) In either of the above cases, by means in accordance with the practices 
and requirements of any religious faith, provided that livestock shall be placed 
and maintained in position for slaughter by a method determined by the Secre- 
tary to cause no pain. 

“Seo. 3. Any person who by any act or omission violates any provision of 
section 2 shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry this Act into effect. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint an advisory committee composed of five 
members, of whom one shall be an officer or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by the Secretary, one shall be chosen from slaughterers, 
one shall be a representative of the organized trade-union movement engaged 
in packinghouse work, one shall be a livestock producer, and one shall be an 
officer of The National Humane Society or the American Humane Association. 
Such committee shall advise the Secretary concerning questions arising in the 
administration of this act. The member who is an officer or employee of the 
Department of Agriculture shall receive no additional compensation for service 
rendered under this Act. Other members shall be reimbursed for actual ex- 
penses incurred in this service, as the Secretary. shall prescribe. 

“Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the date two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. Upon a showing of good cause and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the committee established under section 4, the Secretary may by order 
exempt any person from compliance with any provision of this Act for any 
period of time, not exceeding three years after enactment, that the Secretary 
shall determine to be reasonable.” 
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COMMENT ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


We believe that omission from the original draft of S. 1636 of language that 
would compel stunning or anesthetization of animals before being hoisted, cut, 
scalded, or skinned was an oversight or resulted from a reliance upon implica- 
tions of the original language. The proposed amendment will clarify the intent 
of the bill beyond possibility of later dispute. The amendment would make 
S. 1636 identical, in this respect, with pending House bills on the same subject. 

We propose the amendment of section 2 in an attempt to meet a problem pre- 
sented by several spokesmen for Jewish organizations. These witnesses ex- 
pressed a fear that the original language of the bill could be interpreted as an 
invidious reflection upon the attitude of Jews toward animals or toward cruelty. 
There may be a basis for this point because the original language of 8S. 1636 does 
specify kosher slaughter as uniquely exempted from provisions of the bill. Since 
no reflection upon Jews or their religious practices was intended by any propo- 
nent of S. 1636—indeed, none would be tolerated—we are attempting to eliminate 
even the possibility of an undesirable implication by suggesting an amendment. 
The effect of the amendment that we propose would be, really, an affirmation of 
a constitutional right, applying to all religions without distinction. We are 
informed that several religions have ritualistic methods of slaughter (the 
Moslem, for example), and if amended as we propose 8S. 1636 will certainly carry 
no offensive implication about any particular religion or religious rites in general. 

Several witnesses suggested that the Advisory Committee provided for in sec- 
tion 4 (b) should include a representative of livestock producers. We agree. 
We also believe that the Secretary should be offered a wider choice, in selecting 
a representative of the national humane organizations, than is contemplated im 
the original language. We have suggested a slight change in the provision for 
compensation of members of the Advisory Committee, believing that the changed 
language would save money. 

We heartily coneur with other witnesses in recommending the proposed change 
in section 5. It does not seem to us that any packer could actually require 5 
years to change to humane methods of slaughter. Much less does it seem neces- 
sary to allow power in the Secretary to grant extensions of time ad infinitum. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENT 


We oppose the amendments to sections 1 and 2 proposed by Mr. Leo Pfeffer. 
Mr. Pfeffer’s amendments would be radically inconsistent with the general intent 
of the bill and particularly inconsistent with section 2 (a) in the form that we 
have suggested above. We believe that the amendment of section 2 (d) that we 
propose makes Mr. Pfeffer’s proposed amendment to sections 1 and 2 unnecessary 
and undesirable, even from the point of view of organizations for which Mr. 
Pfeffer spoke. 

Senator Humpnurey. Dr. Barner, are you here now ? 

Dr. Barner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Doctor, come up here for a minute. State 
your name for the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH D. BARNER, DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL 
PATHOLOGY, COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


Dr. Barner. My name is Ralph David Barner. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of Michigan State University ? 

Dr. Barner. College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have been conducting this study with the 
cooperation of the humane society, the National Humane Society? 

Dr. Barner. Yes, I have. 

Senator Humrurey. What are your observations, if any? 

Dr. Barner. I might say that in our diagnostic work in the depart- 
ment of animal pathology, we are frequently asked to sacrifice ani- 
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mals for the sake of a better diagnosis. We do use electricity as a 
means of stunning our animals that are presented by the citizens of 
Michigan. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you find in terms of the problems 
raised by the testimony of the Department of Agriculture about the 
lesions and the similarity of symptoms between electrical stunning on 
the lungs, for example, as in hog cholera ? 

Dr. Barner. Well, we have made a number of observations there. 
I don’t know that we have the final answer, and we are continuing our 
study in that we do recognize hemorrhages of the lungs and certain 
other viscera of hogs that are apparently normal, as well as those that 
are diseased and perhaps have not been stunned, wherein the lesions 
are somewhat comparable. Perhaps fine distinctions can be made. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you find that at this stage in the use of 
electrical stunning, because of this uncertainty, the rule of the Depart- 
ment—lI believe it is the Inspection Service, isn’t it, of the Depart- 
ment - 

Dr. Barner. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That it isa desirable ruling? 

Dr. Barner. I don’t know as to that. I might say that we are 
continuing to use the electrical stunning in our diagnostic clinies as a 
humane method of destroying a live animal. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let’s assume that you were a packer, where 
the quality of your product is constantly under public scrutiny and 
where something goes wrong, and you put a diseased ene on the 
market. You are then subject to all kinds of abuse, both legal and 


illegal. What would be your reaction in terms of using that kind of 
electrical stunning method ¢ 


Dr. Barner. I am confused as to the lesions that are observed in 
animals that are dead due to, for instance, septicemic disease, and those 
that have been stunned with electricity. We have taken a certain 
number of animals from our college department of animal husbandry 
and stunned half of one particular lot with electricity and the balance, 
in an equal number, not stunned, and we found lesions in both lots. 

Senator Humpnrey. Even though they were healthy animals. 

Dr. Barner. That is true. I might say all the animals were passed 
suitable for human consumption. 

Senator Humpnrey. These are the notes, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. I have given the reporter a copy. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are going to continue this work ? 

Dr. Barner. Yes, sir. We are even planning to enlarge it through 
the cooperation of the Animal Willie League. Mrs. Stevens, in par- 
ticular, has cooperated. We are working along the lines of research 
work there with CO., in an attempt to better perform this service of 
diagnosis wherein we must destroy animals frequently in the presence 
of owners and the public, and we want to do it in a humane manner. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you work with the Department of Agri- 
culture ? 

Dr. Barner. No, I have in the past. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is this project one that has any cooperation 
financially or professionally from the Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Barner. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnmrey. Are your findings made available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture ? 
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Dr. Barner. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Humpnrey. Dr. Clarkson and Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Barner. While I am in town, I am going to pay those folks a 
visit tomorrow. 

Senator Humrurey. Has the Meat Institute ever given you any 
funds to conduct research ? 

Dr. Barner. No, sir. The Animal Welfare League and the Na- 
tional Humane Society have. Our State board of agriculture has ac- 
cepted two grants and we are working with those funds at the present 
time. 

Senator Humpurey. Representatives of the Meat Institute are here. 
It would be good to have the record as full as we could. I want to give 
everybody a chance to present the best side of their case. If you have 
any records as to research grants that you have made to any univ ersity, 
veterinary institution or hospital or veterinary doctor, for research in 
the methods of humane slaughter or problems relating to humane 
slaughter, just present it to us. There is no need to take the time 
for it now. 

Mr. Davies. May I say something at this point? 

Senator Humpnrery. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF ALED P. DAVIES, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
LIVESTOCK, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL., AND 
R. W. REGENSBURGER, VICE PRESIDENT, SWIFT & CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE—Resumed 


Mr. Davies. In 1937 to 1945, Dr. Simonds, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, made a study on a grant by the American Meat Institute on this 
whole question of electrical stunning. That was discussed briefly last 
night. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you done anything since then? 

Mr. Davies, No. 

Senator Humrurey. I would like to have you sometime, either you, 
Mr. Davies, or Mr. Regensburger, present us with a statement on this 
so we can get that part into the record. 

Mr. Recenssurcer. There were two grants. One was to Dr. Ivy in 
1929 to establish the unconsciousness established by the application of 
electric current and not merely a paralysis which simulated uncon- 
sciousness, and later on this additional work was continued by Dr. 
Simonds. 

Mr. Davies. We will be glad to furnish you with a copy of Dr. 
Simonds’ report. 

Dr. Barner. When was the Simonds report ? 

Mr. Recenspurcer. September 19,1947. If the Doctor wants a copy, 
we will be glad to furnish him with a copy. 

Mr. Davies. We will be glad to furnish a copy for the record. 

Mr. Myers. I don’t want to extend this, but I have 2 or 3 little things 
to conclude with. 

Apropos electrical stunning, I didn’t intend to participate be-ause 
IT am not an expert and couldn’t because I am not an expert on the 
point raised by the Bureau of Meat Inspection but on the economics 
of it; first, I would like to quote from an address delivered by Mr. 
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Davies to the Midwest Humane Conference, Chicago, Ll, on Friday, 
May 13, 1955, and among other things, Mr. Davies, in reporting the 
experience of the American meat industry with electrical stunning, 
reported that— 

Swift & Co. experimented with several different forms and types of pens for 
restraining hogs to permit effective electrical stunning. Many of these were 
only satisfactory for a slow rate of operation. However, in 1935, a moving con- 
veyor type was developed for use in plants with the typical high rate of opera- 
tion in American slaughtering practices. This was installed in one Chicago plant 
and a satisfactery hourly rate was achieved. 

So it appears from experience in the Swift plant that if the objec- 
tions raised by the Department of Agriculture’s Veterinary Service 
can be eliminated, the packing industry has already solved the eco- 
nomic problem connected with electrical stunning, as has been said. 

New studies of electrical stunning are being made in an attempt to 
make it possible for the Department of Agriculture to accept it. If 
the matter of diagnostic technique is worked out successfully, there 
would then, it seems to me, be no possible objection to the use of elec- 
trical stunning from the standpoint of economics. 

To sum up, then, it is obvious from the record that carbon dioxide 
is economic, the captive-bolt pistol is economic, electrical stunning is 
economic, and there has been recently injected into the picture another 
hopeful factor, the instrument being developed, and I believe now 
perfected, by the Remington Arms Co, It is similar in principle to 
the captive-bolt pistol, but it is different in the fact that instead of 
having a bolt penetrating the hide and skull, the bolt is terminated in 
a mushroom-shaped head 214 inches in diameter, which has exactly the 
same effect on the animal as a well-delivered blow from a hammer. 

The advantages are that it is invariably accurate and it is easy on 
the men who use it. 

I have watched it in operation. It has been thoroughly tested in 
plants of Armour and Swift and other packers, in preliminary trial 
runs, and I believe it has already been demonstrated to be a successful 
device. 

When I observed it, without exception the device felled steers up to 
900 pounds with one shot, and I watched later the skinning out of the 
heads and there was no injury to hide nor to brain, which would 
seem to eliminate the last aadesble objection to the captive-bolt pistol. 

I close, Mr. Chairman, with just a remark, not apropos economics. 
Perhaps this is merely in the nature of summary, but I do not wish 
to leave my emphasis on the cost factor. 

Although I grant that the cost factor is a practical problem that we 
must meet, my concentration in closing is on a feeling which I think 
is shared by everyone who knows about this problem. I feel that it is 
particularly and especially desirable to eliminate from our national 
life any cruelty which seems to have a social sanction. Individual 
cruelty, what often the humane societies experience, purely psycho- 
pathic cruelties, they are bad because the animals are damaged. They 
are bad because they offend our sensibilities. But they don’t have great 
social consequences. But it is really important to the well-being of 
our Nation that a gargantuan crime of the kind that we are talking 
about should not have public approval. The great harm in this, it 
seems to me, is in the fact that we allow and seem to sanction a cruelty 
to 150 million animals a year which, if any of us saw perpetrated upon 
a single animal individually out here on the street would arouse us to 
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the highest moral indignation, and probably would induce us to inter- 
fere physically against the perpetrator. I believe that it would be for 
the welfare of our Nation, in a very profound sense, to enact law to 
eliminate that cruelty. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is ample precedent in our demo- 
cratic procedures, i in our history of Federal legislation, for the enact- 
ment of law to remedy such a wrong as this. 

I thank you very much for allowing me so much time, and I would 
like to say that having talked over night with many of the people 
who are in this room, all of us are strong in our admiration of your 
dispassionate attempt to get the facts here. 

Senator Humenrey. I want to thank you very much. 

May I ask that the witnesses in the room who are representing the 
different associations, if they have any editorial comment or article 
comment, I would appreciate receiving them. T noticed, for example, 
that you had in your testimony a number of quotations from editorials 
of leading newspapers. I would like to have an accumulation of 
those for the record, if you can make them available. Please send 
them to my office. 

That goes for any of the witnesses that are here. 

Mr. Myers. In the statement that I have submitted in writing, I 
raised a point which I did not take time to develop orally; that is, 
popular support. This was handed to me this morning and it touched 
me and I would like to offer it for the record. 

There are in this room today several breeders of livestock from 
Maryland and they brought to me a simple statement which merely 
Says: 

We the undersigned, breeders of livestock in Maryland, are strongly in favor 
of bill 1636, because we want our livestock humanely slaughtered. 

They have signed their names and listed their ownership. There 
are seven names herve of Maryland breeders who have, at present, a 
total of more than 2,000 head of cattle and they submit their petition 
on their behalf, that the animals they send to market be humanely 
slaughtered. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you very much for that. I 
want to thank those that have signed that particular statement. It 
is very considerate of them and it is very helpful. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

May 10, 1956. 

We the undersigned, breeders of livestock in Maryland are strongly in favor 
of bill 1636, because we want our livestock humanely slaughtered. 

Edw. S. Voss, 80 head cattle; J. R. Lewis, 205 head reg. milking 
shorthorns; Mary F. Drennan, 106 head cows and steers; D. R. 
Small, 70 head cattle (had 700 sheep) : Sidney Watters, 250 sheep ; 
Janet L, Ruth (Mrs. J. W.), 130 head Hereford cattle; Henry 
Olne, 300 head cattle, beef; S. A. Maude, 250 head of Hereford 
cattle. 

Senator Humeurey. We will recess until 2: 30, 

(A recess was taken at 12:50 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humpnrey. I believe we completed the testimony of Mr. 
Myers just before the recess. Now, we will hear Phillip R. Haskell, 
research engineer, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


78225—56——8 
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STATEMENT OF PHILLIP R. HASKELL, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 
REMINGTON ARMS C0., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Haskell, will you proceed? 

Mr. Haske. Mr. Chairman, my name is Phillip R. Haskell, and 
I am a research engineer in the research and development department 
of Remington Arms Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. At your invi- 
tation, Senator Humphrey, and in an effort to be of assistance to 
your subcommitte, I am here today in my capacity as designer of 
the Remington Humane Animal Stunner to explain for you the cur- 
rent status of development of this instrument. I am appearing as 
a technical witness only, and not to offer an opinion on the merits or 
demerits of the bill under consideration. 

Senator Humpurey. That is welcome, 

Mr. Hasnenn. Thank you. 

The Remington Arms Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., is a manu- 
facturer of sporting firearms, ammunition, and a line of industrial 
tools actuated by blank cartridges. In our search of new applica- 
tions for industrial tools, we became aware of the need for a tool 
or instrument for use by slaughterhouse operators which would be 
at the same time more humane and more efficient in the slaughter of 
food animals than the methods currently in use. 

We have since pursued an active research and development program 
looking toward the development of an instrument which would be 
simple, safe, economical, and effective in achieving humane slaughter. 
In this effort we have enjoyed the active cooperation of numerous 
groups interested in humane treatment of food animals, including 
several represented here today, and we have made considerable prog- 
ress to date in the development of the Remington Humane Animal 
Stunner. 

This progress has been made possible through the active coopera- 
tion of a number of meatpacking concerns who have contributed 
their assistance and facilities for testing this instrument and valu- 
able suggestions received for its more effective use from officials of 
the humane societies, notably Mr. John Macfarlane, of the Massa- 
chusetts SPCA and notably competent in this field. Recently, Rem- 
ington Arms Co. has received recognition from two humane societies 
for its active research into this field. 

We have now reached the stage of development where the Humane 
Animal Stunner is receiving extensive tests in plant floor slaughter- 
ing operations. Final field tests of pilot-line models are currently 
underway and must be completed before we will consider that the 
instrument is fully developed and available for commercial use. 

If the committee desires, I will be glad to demonstrate this instru- 
ment, which I have here, and explain its functioning. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to see it very much, 

Mr. Haskei. Very well, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I may want to have you show it later to some 
of my colleagues, if they come back. They are down on the Senate 
floor now. 

Mr. Hasxke tt, It will be available. I want to point out that there 
is no live ammunition in the room, as far as our safety is concerned. 

We will notice that there is an arms’ action, a barrel and a knocking 
head. Under the force of a cartridge, this head is driven forward, 
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striking the forward head of an animal and stunning it instantly. It 
is pushed back again for a subsequent shot. 

You will notice, sir, that this is in the form of a pistol. We started 
to make a pistol and found that. in the larger cattle operations, a 
pistol does not reach the heads of all animals, especially where they 
stand three abreast. So we put this at the end of a long handle so 
the operator can get to those animals. Also, we found that in putting 
an instrument against the forward head of an animal, there was an 
instant where its reactions might cause it to dodge. So from this is 
eliminated a separate trigger assuch. The trigger is in this rod pro- 
truding from the head of this instrument, which would contact with 
the animal’s forward head, causing it to discharge. So it can be dis- 
charged, either by slight pressure or by a very light tap, if that is 
necessary to follow the head of a moving animal. 

It is safe, in that this piston can never leave the instrument. It is 
always confined. 

Senator Humeurey. And it is operated by a cartridge? 

Mr. Haske.u. By a cartridge, sir. 

Senator Humpuery. It has to be reloaded separately each time? 

Mr. Hasxeizi. Eachtime. The cartridge is a special .22 of this size. 
This is a dummy. 

Senator Humpenrey. You mean to tell me this little cartridge gives 
out enough force? 

Mr. Haske t. It is a little cartridge, sir, but it has much more power 
than the conventional .22 of our boyhood had. It is equivalent in 
power to the cartridges used by a policeman in his service pistol. 

Senator Humpnurey. What is the price of a cartridge? 

Mr. Haskexw. Because this is still under development, the price of 
the too! and other cartridges is not yet known. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I see. How many of these do you have now in 
experimental use ? 

Mr, Haske xt. There are 6 of these currently today, yesterday, under- 
going tests on 2 killing floors in Chicago. They are being made in our 
plant, in the pilot-line operation of approximately 100 sets of com- 
ponents additionally. 

Senator Humpurey. Why don’t you make an automatic of it. 

Mr. Hasketxz. An automatic, sir, such as in our military arms, are 
notoriously sensitive to special adjustments, fine adjustments, lubri- 
cation, dirt, and so forth. The intention is to make this very simple 
and most reliable. Also, in such a service it will encounter knocks 
and falls and spills, And we thought this style might be more reliable. 

Senator Humpurey. To date, what has been your observation as to 
its effectiveness and usability ? 

Mr. HasKxetu. We have been, and are continuing to be, very enthu- 
siastic about it, sir. When properly used, it seems to produce in- 
stantaneous unconsciousness on the part of an animal. It seems to 
bereliable. It has minor bugs, which we associate with any new thing, 
and it is those that we are endeavoring now to overcome. 

Senator Humpurey. I am very pleased that you have brought this 
along to show us, here. I have wondered what this gadget was. I 
have heard a great deal about it. 

I believe pi is being used in one of the Swift plants; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Reeenssurcer. And one of the Armour plants, both in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Davies. And the Institute Committee of Slaughterers has been 
working with the Humane Institute in the development of this thing. 
They have been at it over a year. 

Mr. Hasxeti. We have enjoyed the most active cooperation from 
both of these groups. 

Senator Humrnrey. And this is a replacement for the so-called 
pistol, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hasxewx. Sir, I consider it more of a replacement for the 
knocking head. The requirements, of course, besides being safe, ef- 
fective, and simple, are such that we try to preserve the brain for 
human consumption, and to preserve the pate leather which is over 
the area in which the animal is struck. 

Senator Humpurey. Has the Department of Agriculture worked 
with you in reference to this? 

Mr. Haske. Their representatives, sir, have witnessed our testing 
and have helped us in our technical evaluation. ‘These people in the 
Chicago area. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you very much. I really appreciate 
your coming here. I don’t believe I have any other questions, but if 
you are going to be around during the rest of the day, if you are going 
to be here for an hour or so more, maybe Senator Mundt or Senator 
Scott will be back. 

Mr. Hasxetx. I would be most happy to show it to them. 

Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Christine Stevens, New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHRISTINE STEVENS, PRESIDENT, ANIMAL 
WELFARE INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mrs. Srevens. I would like to present this pistol and an electrical 
stunner, if I may, just set up the apparatus here and also this poster, 
because I couldn’t bring the carbon dioxide equipment with me. 

Senator Humpurey. We have an easel here, Mrs. Stevens. 

Mrs. Srevens. This is really i to show what these items look like 


because we have heard a good deal about them, and I think it would 
be good to see how they actually appear. 

This is a captive-bolt pistol which j is used widely in stunning cat- 
tle, and it can be used for all types of animals. And this electrical 
stunning knife, which is attached, you can change the amount of elec- 
tricity that is going through dependin on the size of the bird. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is this the pistol that has been referred to from 
time to time—lI trust it is not loaded. 

Mrs. Stevens. No. 

Senator Humeurey. Is this the pistol that has been referred to in 
the testimony ? 

Mrs. Srevens. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. The one, for example, the Seitz plant uses? 

Mrs. Srevens. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. And the Mayer plant? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Humepnrey. And this is standard equipment now that is 
used in slaughterhouse operation ? 

Mrs. Srevens. That is right, yes. 
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Senator Humeurey. Just identify that for the record as the carbon 
dioxide pistol ? 

Mrs. Stevens. And the poster shows pictures at the top of the 
anesthetized hogs at the Hormel plant in Austin, Minn., and the new 
shackling system at Fremont, Nebr., at a cost of $50,000 annually for 
Hormel. 

And then the picture of the Danish system, the small compact one 
which is so finch less expensive. And it shows how this tunnel is 
in the shape of a U which accounts for the fact that it is very much 
smaller than the Hormel system. 

Now if I may read my testimony 

Senator Humpurery. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Stevens. Everyone agrees that humane methods of slaughter 
should be adopted by the meatpacking industry. In fact, so stron 
is the public revulsion against the cruelty being practiced day in oa 
day out in most of our packing plants that even those who have been 

responsible for this endless chain of unnec essary terror and pain 
inflicted on hundreds of millions of defenseless animals dare not 
oppose the idea of humane slaughter. They do not hesitate to oppose, 
however, the enactment of legislation which would make it com- 
pulsory. 

They seek to justify this opposition by saying that humane 
slaughter will be voluntarily adopted and that legislation is unnec- 
essary, It is not surprising that the American Meat Institute, which 
represents the largest and most powerful packers, should have adopted 
such a propaganda line. This same line worked so well 27 years ago 
that routine cruelty in the Nation’s slaughterhouses has gone on vir- 
tually undisturbed ever since. 

It 1s time that an end should be put to this debasing brutality which 
is unworthy of our country. No decent American, be he Republican 
or Democrat, can be in favor of continuing to inflict unnecessary 
fear and pain on the animals that provide us with food, leather, medi- 
cines, and hundreds of other necessities and luxuries. To give pro- 
tection to these animals, legislation is absolutely necessary. 

A look at the record will show w hy this is so. In 1874 Switzerland 
required that all animals be rendered unconscious before shackling 
and bleeding. The next country to follow suit was the Netherlands 
in 1920. Norw ay enacted humane slaughter legislation in 1924, and 
Scotland, in 1928. In 1929 the American Meat Institute formed its 
committee for improved slaughtering methods. Such confidence was 
‘nspired by the apparent interest of the packers in humane slaughter 
that the president of the Massachusetts SPCA gave a speech at the 
1929 convention of the American Humane Association in which he 
stated, “The packers are with us,” and the-efforts he and others had 
made to have compulsory humane slaughter legislation enacted came 
to nothing. Until 1955 when Senator Humphrey introduced S. 1636, 
no one challenged the right of packers in our country to drag scream- 
ing hogs over a great w vheel chained by a hind leg which sometimes 
broke, to thrust a knife into their throats in full consciousness, to kill 
the pathetically docile lambs and calves and sheep in the same hor- 
rible manner, to hammer cattle into unconsciousness with 10 or more 
blows if necessary, and to subject the men working on the killing 
floors not only to the danger of knife wounds, kicks and bites, the 
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hideous noise and spatter of blood, but to the even more hideous 
moral debasement of having to earn a living by cruelty. 

In European democracies, the packers “fought hard each time a 
law was proposed to bring an end to these practices, but they were 
less successful than the American Meat Institute. In’1932, Northern 
[reland enacted compulsory humane slaughter legislation, and in 
1933, England followed suit. Next came Finland in 1934, Sweden in 
1937, Fiji in 1948, New Zealand in 1951, and Denmark in 1954. Parts 

' France, Germany, Austria, and Australia also enacted humane 
slaughter laws. 

What was happening in the United States during these years? Did 
the American Meat Institute’s committee on improved ‘methods of 
slaughter develop any improved methods of slaughter or encourage 
their adoption by the industry as they keep promising they are going 
to dof The answer, of course, is “No,” In all those 27 years the 
American Meat Institute undertook only 1 formal piece of scientific 
research on the stunning of animals. This research was extensive 
and undoubtedly expensive, but so far from developing a humane 
method, its result was to cancel one out. After convincing the De- 
partment of Agriculture that electrical stunning could not be used, 
the American Meat Institute folded its hands and sat back, fully 
satisfied, apparently, with its accomplishment. Humane slaughter 

had been thoroughly defeated. 

Not until the threat of legislation frightened it into its recent 
show of activity did the American Meat Institute give the smallest 
encouragement to any humane method of slaughter. Its indifference 
and hostility to the marvelous humane invention made by one of its 
own members, the Hormel Co., has been so revealing as to be worth 
noting in detail. 

The highly ingenious new method of anesthetizing hogs with carbon 
dioxide was invented at the company’s plant at Austin, Minn. In 
1952, Mr. L. W. Murphy gave a speech about the new development 
Taabiated with films, before the convention of the American Meat 
Institute. The National Provisioner and Food Engineering carried 
long articles which gave a clear picture of the great gains, “not only 
in humaneness, but in efficiency, economy, and labor relations ob- 
tained through use of the process. Animal protective publications 
featured articles praising the new method. Letters went out to various 
companies asking when they planned to install the carbon dioxide 
tunnel. Humanitarians, always hopeful, felt again “the packers are 
with us,” and, again, they were bitterly disappointed. The Hormel 
Co. installed a second tunnel in Austin, a third in its Fremont, Nebr., 
plant, but not one single other American packer has inst: alled the 
humane equipment. 

The big packers and the American Meat Institute never lose an 
opportunity to criticize this outstanding American invention which 
is being warmly received in European countries where humane slaugh- 
ter legislation is in effect. A few examples of the hostility of the 
AMI, Armour’s and Swift’s will suffice. A letter from Mr, Norman 
Draper, public relations director of the AMI, published in the Louis- 
ville Courier Joural, March 10, 1956, makes the false statement : “This 
is a patented process and not available to everyone.” The process is, 
of course, patented, the patent rights having been given by the Hormel 
Co. to the Allbr ight- Nell Co., suppliers to the packing industry of a 
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variety of equipment. It can be purchased from them by anyone 
who wishes to install it. But I urge the subcommittee to investigate 
= cost because the Danish figure of $2,500 is remote from the Ameri- 

‘an figure. I do not believe that pac -kers would be bankr: upted by the 
putt -hase at a fair price of carbon-dioxide equipment are big enough 
to be affected by this 1636 at all. 

Mr. Draper’s letter in the Courier Journal goes on to cast doubt on 
the humaneness of carbon dioxide, and, judging from the letters 
which have been sent on to me by housewives who wrote the AMI to 
ask why they didn’t do something to stop the current cruelty in 
slaughterhouses, Mr. Draper gave them all the same misinformation. 

Mr. Regensburger and Mr. “Eschenbach, vice presidents of Swift & 
Co., were equally anxious to convince me that carbon dioxide is not 
humane when I visited one of their inhumanely operated Chicago 
plants. Armour & Co.’s official statement, dated September 1, 1! 55 D, 
says: 

It (anesthetizing hogs with carbon dioxide gas) has not been proved to be more 
humane than present methods. 

Mr. Aled P. Davies, of the AMI in his address before the Midwest 
Conference of Humane Societies, May 13, 1955, uses almost the same 
words: 

It has yet to be proved that this method is more humane. 


The doubt-casting technique is an effective public-relations tool, and 
a surprising number of people have allowed themselevs to be persuaded 
that carbon dioxide sufiocates rather than anesthetizes animals. This 
is false. Hogs entering a 65- to 70-percent concentration of carbon 
dioxide lose consciousness from lack of oxygen in so short a time. It 
is easy to hold one’s breath for 60 seconds for more without i impairing 
consciousness in the slightest. Anyone who wants to find out from 
personal experience about the rapidity of the effect of carbon dioxide 
on the central nervous system has only to try a simple experiment I 
carried out on myself. Next time you buy ice cream in a bag con- 
taining plenty of dry ice, put your face in the bag and inhale the car- 
bon dioxide deeply. You can feel for yourself the giddiness which is 
a prelude to unconsciousness. 
Carbon dioxide is not used routinely as an anesthetic because it 
raises the blood pressure, but for certain mental treatments it is in 
regular use, and patients are repeatedly anesthetized with it pain- 
lessly. There are a great many references in scientific papers to the 
anesthetic properties of the gas (see appendix to this statement) whose 
action in the cessation of reflexes corresponds exactly with those seen 
in ether anesthesia. Dr. Sven Mogens Blomquist, veterinarian at the 
Danish Meat Research Institute where extensive studies on the subject 
have been carried out, states : 


Our investigations have led to the conclusion that the stunning in 65 percent 
carbon dioxide promptly gives deep narcosis without sufferings. (See appendix 
for letter in full.) 


With these facts in mind, what is to be said of people who persist 
in suggesting that it is less humane to rapidly anesthetize an animal 
before it has any premonition of death than it is to hang the same 
animal by a chain around one hind leg and send him screaming in 
terror and pain, to see and hear his fellows in their death agonies, with 
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their throats cut, bleeding to death, to suffer the same agonies him- 
self while fully conse ious? 

Their hostility toward this humane invention (which has been 
further developed to save the Hormel Co. $50,000 annually in paid 
claims on bruises) is not the only demonstration of their bad faith 
in respect to humane slaughter. 

The Armour statement (September 1, 1955) referred to before, 
asserts that shackling a hog and hanging him head downward “has 
a quieting or anesthetizing effect.” "Those who have been present 
when hogs are hung up like this have never found the atmosphere to 
be noteworthy for quietness. The fact is that hanging head down- 
wards while being bled slows down the final merciful arrival of un- 
consciousness. Scientific reference to this physiological fact may be 
found in a paper by E. O. Longley in the Journal of Mental Science, 
95 (398) 1949, in which he states: 

The fact that the animals are suspended head downward during this time 
must be recognized as providing the maximum delay in loss of consciousness by 
the bleeding. 

Armour & Co. is not alone in serving out monstrous statements to 
the public. Swift & Co. reached unusual heights in this field when it 
published a little book for school children entitled “The Meat Pack- 
ing Industry in America” (1931) which states: 

Hogs, sheep, and all but the larger calves are slaughtered by having their 
throats cut. This operation quickly paralyzes the sensory nervous system and 
prevents all pain. 

If it is so perfectly painless to die from having one’s throat cut, 
one wonders why suicides seem to prefer shooting themselves or anes- 
thetizing themselves with sleeping pills. But Armour’s, Swift’s, and 
the others in control of the American Meat Institute are just as much 
against shooting animals before slaughter as they are against anes- 
thetizing them. Why? The brain of a steer humanely stunned with 
a captive-bolt pistol cannot be used for human consumption unless 
carefully trimmed. As we have heard in earlier testimony. But those 
of us who go to a meat market or restaurant and ask to buy a steer’s 
brain are very, very few and far between. Most beef brains are used 
for such items as animal food or fertilizer and they very rarely bring 
more than 3 to 5 cents. 

Mr. E. Y. Lingle, president of the Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., states that he i is saving much more than the value of the brains 
by reducing bruises and “dark cutters” or “stiff cattle” through use of 
the pistol. 

We have slaughtered over 5,000 cattle with the lights and with the pistol 
and we have had only an occasional “stiff” cattle. When we used the hammer 
we had stiff cattle every day. These stiff cattle are the ones that do not bleed 
properly and are very difficult for the butcher to skin because the hide is tight. 

Mr. Lingle’s whole speech is worth reading and is attached in the 
appendix. It also contains refutation of the Armour allegation that— 


the captive-bolt pistol has not proved practical on high-speed operations. 
Mr. Lingle states: 


We have made time studies of the slaughtering of several hundred cattle and 
find that we can load the gun and shoot 1 cattle every 7 seconds. On the basis 
of 1 cattle every 10 seconds, 1 man can slaughter 360 cattle per hour, and he 
can continue to do this all day long because his work is much easier than when he 
used the hammer. 
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The captive-bolt pistol is in everyday use by a considerable number 
of companies including the Oscar Mayer Co., Madison, Wis.; Great 

Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont.; Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
wi is.; Peters Packing Co., McKeesport, Pa.; L. A. Frey & Sons, New 
Orleans, La.; Elsheimers Meat Products, West Union, Iow: ; CE. 
Richards & Sons, Muscatine, Iowa; American Stores Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. ; Fresno Meat Packing Co., Fresno, Calif.; Chicago Dressed Beef, 
Worcester, Mass; Salter Packing Co., Vernon, Calif.; Triangle Meat 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

A third method of stunning animals before slaughter has been de- 
veloped by the Remington Arms Co., which you just saw demon- 
strated. In the unseemly scramble to take false credit for the de- 
velopment of this instrument, the American Meat Institute has been 
in the forefront, but the simple fact is that the instrument was devel- 
oped by the Remington Co. itself for sale to any and all packers who 
decide to use it. The threat of legislation has led the AMI to sponsor 
tests in a number of its members’ plants and to send out news releases 
designed to reflect credit upon themselves and to delay final assess- 
ment of the tool in the hope that enactment of S. 1636 can be post- 
poned and, through postponement, defeated. 

This instrument represents so vast an improvement over the old- 
fashioned hammer that it would be inconceivable that Remington 
salesmen, aggressively pushing sales of instruments and ammuni- 
tion, should fail to distribute a considerable quantity. I may be 
wrong, but I believe that a substantial reduction in cruelty to steers 
in slaughterhouses will take place next year even if S. 1636 should 
be defeated. This expectation must not blind us to the fact that 
cruelty to the gentlest and most uncomplaining victims of slaughter- 


house brutality, the lambs, the calves, and the sheep, will not be abated 
so much as one-hundredth of 1 percent unless and until this bill is 
passed, for the greatest salesman in the world will be unable to sell 
stunning eee for these pathetic creatures which do indeed go 


“like a lamb to the slaughter” until cruel methods of slaughter have 
been made illegal. 

The American packing industry has available 3 splendid, practical, 
humane devices, 2 of them developed on American soil specifically to 
meet American needs, and the third already in use in quite a number 
of plants in this country. The American Meat Institute committee on 
improved methods of slaughter has, by its lethargy and callousness, 
lost many millions of dollars for the ‘packing industry and, indirectly, 
for the meat-consuming public. In calling attention to its excellent 
article (which I hope every member of the committee will read, and 
which Senator Humphrey referred to this morning), Look, No 
Shackles, No Bruised Hams, in its April 14 issue the National Pro- 
visioner hits the nail on the head when it editorializes: 

We wonder whether packers haven’t overemphasized the “slow” in their “sure’’ 
march toward progress. 

One might go a step farther and ask if the slowness hasn’t eliminated 
the sureness in some plants. When I visited Swift’s Chicago plant, 
an architect who had made a similar tour 40 years ago accompanied 
me. He states that he observed no humane progress of any kind in 
that period of time. 

I have been unable to discover any sign whatsoever that the ma- 
jority of meatrackers will even ce msider adopting humane methods 
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of slaughter for all the animals they kill until compulsory legislation 
iS pt assed. There is plenty of evidence to the contrary however. In 
Denmark, humane slaughter regulations were adopted in 1954 and 
temporarily suspended in 1955 owing to problems arising from the 
use of electrical stunning, a method not t being considered for the United 
States. The manufacturer of the Danish carbon-dioxide tunnel has 
been given numerous orders for his equipment, but they are to be 
filled if, and only if, the regulations go back into effect. Well, they 
are being filled now, as you can see. By the same token, the manager 
of a medium-sized American plant expressed interest. in installing 
such a tunnel because he says he thinks the legislation will be passed 
and he doesn’t want to be the last to comply if it 1s. In no country 
has humane slaughter been adopted for the majority of animals until 
vompulsary legislation was enacted. 

The instruments and photographs of humane slaughtering devices 
on display at this hearing show their practical and humane excellence. 
All packers could adopt ‘humane methods in the next 2 years without 
undue haste or difficulty, and I wish to suggest that S. 1636 be 
amended to reduce the time for compliance to 2 years with 1 addi- 
tional year available in unusual cases by specie permission of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I further suggest that S. 1636 be amended 
to be identical with H. R. 8540 and H. R. 9603 except for section 
4 (b) providing for an advisory committee. Il urge that no such 
committee be established under this act and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be responsible for ensuring its effective administration. 
Only a disinterested Government department can act honestly and 
fairly in the administration of legislation of this kind. The organi- 
zational representatives would be subject to intolerable pressures 


which would serve to weaken the enforcement of the legislation. 
Their expense money would be better saved for a more useful purpose. 
In conclusion, permit me to say that I have visited awe etal anes 


in the United ‘States, England, Holland, and Denmark. I have 
seen cruel slaughter and humane slaughter, large-scale slaughter and 
small-seale sl Lughter, and I know that there is no longer any need 
for any animal to sutfer fear and pain such as American animals by 
the millions are being forced to endure simply because most packers 
won't trouble themselves to be humane. 

If S. 1636 is amended and enacted into law, all this staggeringly 
vast amount of intense and unnecessary suffering will come to an 
end in 2 years. This Congress has the opportunity to do great good 
for the animals without which we could not live and which, in turn, 
depend upon us for decent treatment and protection against cruelty, 
great good for the man on the killing floor, and great good for our 
Nation’s moral and spiritual character. And, even though many of 
them don’t seem to realize it, this law would do great good for the 
packers, too, for the antiquated operating methods being widely used 
are as bad for business as they are for the animals and the men. 

If S. 1636 is defeated, it will be a triumph for the worst elements 
in organized meatpacking, those who gladly spend large sums to fool 
the American public, to make cruelty seem kind, to make inefliciency 
and waste seem businesslike, but who begrudge a penny or two to 
save an animal from pain ¢ and terror. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mrs. Stevens, I want to ask you just a ques- 
tion or two in reference to the suggested changes that you have in 
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the bill. You say that you suggested that S. 1636 be amended to be 
identical with H. R. 8540. Is that Congressweman Griffiths’ bill? 

Mrs. Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Humpeurey. And what is the difference? I have momen- 
tarily forgotten. 

Mrs. Stevens. I am sorry, I haven’t gotten the two together, but 
the most important change was in respect to having the animal ren- 
dered unconscious prior to any slaughtering activity, that is to say, 
prior to shackling as well as bleeding—that is a very important 
change. 

Senator EME HREY. Is that in the Congresswoman’s bill ? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes, it is. 

Senator Humpurey. And the other point is that of the advisory 
committee 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. I feel that that would only complicate and 
create problems which, if the bill is well drawn, and the Department 
simply administers it without any question as to whether they should 
or should not administer it, we would have rapid and effective 
progress. 

Senator ee Well, I felt that the purpose of the advisory 
committee was: No, 1, during this transitional period to coordinate 
the activities of the uted tive groups involved in the advisory com- 
mittee, your humane organizations, your workers, that is, the em- 
ployees, represented in this instance, I suppose, through their unions, 
and the Department of Agriculture and the packers themselves. 
There are problems that have been brought to our attention in connec- 
tion with any changeover in methods. It is going to take some time; 
it is going to take some adjustment; it is going to require careful 
analysis as to whether or not the methods that are being recommended 
are feasible for particular plant layouts, the kind of product that is 
processed. Don’t misunderstand me, I respect your point of view on 
this. I merely want to bring out that I think an advisory committee 
during a transitional stage has a unique function to perform and a 
very important one. And, furthermore, it may be necessary to have 
the advisory committee even if you have your compulsory enforce- 
ment, compulsory legislation, because there are always changes com- 
ing back. And, as much respect as I have for the technicians in the 
Department of Agriculture—and I have great respect. for their tech- 
nical competence—I am happy to feel that they, too, wouldn’t exactly 
mind having a little advice on the side, because they get a lot of 
“heat” from people simply because they are Government. officials. 
And I would like to have some of that “heat” shared by folks who 
have an opportunity to get cooled off once in awhile. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well you say you respect my opinion. I alse re- 
spect yours, Senator Humphrey, very much. And yours should be 
respected much more than mine in matters of legislation. 

Senator Humpurey. Not at all, you know more about this. I wel- 
come your advice and counsel. I understand that there is a desire 
among the supporters of this bill to cut the time down from 5 years to 
2 years. That is a judgment as to how much we have progressed i in 
improved methods of slaughter. I think the other point is that there 
is possibly some opportunity for unnecessary escape in the final sec- 
tion section 5 of my bill, but I have it there because, as I said last 
night, I always feel that you have got to be reasonable, and you al- 
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ways have to remember that there are times when there are extenuating 
circumstances, when a firm or an individual has tried to operate in 
good faith, and then isn’t able to comply. I don’t think you want to 
bring down the force of law upon him unless he is a lawbreaker; 
not if he is one that seeks to observe it but is unable to do so through 
no fault maybe of his own, or through some delay—there may be 
some financial problems, there may be legal problems, there are all 
kinds of things that you can’t foresee. But I have found out that 
escape hatches in laws, while they are frequently abused, are some- 
times very good in the sense that it provides an element of justice. 

And justice, to be fair, means that you have got to have means of 
adjudicating or adjusting these differences. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, I think that is right. And if it weren’t that 
there would be 2 years, and then an additional year, which is a very 
long time, I would feel that—in other words, if we were to say this law 
should be passed within a few months I w ould then feel that it would 
be quite right to leave an unlimited time for compliance, but a total 
of 3 years is really a very considerable time, and I should think that 
in an extremely unusual case—would it be true that if this law was on 
the books that the person would be prosecuted 

Perhaps there is some other phraseology that could be used ? 

Senator Humpnrry. Yes; there are penalties required in any law. 
You have got to have both remedies and penalties. 

Section 5 is in a sense a remedy, one of many remedies. And I have 
forgotten the other section, the titles on it, but there is a section in the 
bill for penalties. 

The discretionary authority to the Secretary to make exemptions 
under extenuating circumstances is what I call a remedy. I have a 
philosophy of law that you ought to have always remedies and penal- 
ties, you ought to have means of adjusting to the peculiarities of 2 
situation that may not be general. 

Mrs. Stevens. That is perfectly right. 

Senator Humpurey. Subject to abuse—don’t misunderstand me, 
there are always folks who know how to get through that little loop- 
hole and make it as big as the Grand Canyon. 

Mrs. Stevens. I have been observing so many loopholes prior to 
having the law that that is the reason I suggest that. And I do believe 
the Department of Agriculture should, and I believe would want to, 
consult with all the groups that are mentioned. I think it would be 
highly desirable. 

Senator Humpnrery. And I want to say that membership should not 
be inclusive or exclusive. I mean, if you have an advisory council, if it 
is going to be a cross section, you have got to have industry involved, 
you have got to have the m man that is rea ly doing the work at the floor 
evel in the slaughterhouse, and you ought to have the consumer-inter- 
est groups, the general public, which are well organized and properly 
represented in the humane societies, and surely the officialdom in the 
Department. That was just a shot in the dark, so to speak, of how 
do you get an advisory committee that is really advisory on a general 
basis rather than having a particular bent or prejudice. 

Mrs. Stevens. Well, T would be entirely in favor of having an ad- 
visory council, or committee, if it had no power, simply on an informa- 
tional basis. 
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Senator Humpurey. An advisory committee is just that, it is ad- 
visory. 

Mr. Stevens. But doesn’t——- 

Senator Humpurey. Let me take a look. I have got so many papers 

around here, I can’t find the law. Here itis. It says: 

The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry this act into effect. 

Just prior to that, in section 3, the penalty provisions are established. 
And then under subsection B, section 4, it says: 


The Secretary shall appoint an advisory committee composed of four members-—— 


and then we list who those members are, and that the member who is 
an employee of the Department of Agriculture, shall receive no addi- 
tional compensation. We don’t want to overpay these good men, do 
we, Dr. Miller ? 

It says it is strictly advisory, and that the act shall take effect 5 
vears after the date of this act. 

That is subject to all kinds of alterations. Some think it should be 
5 years, some 6 months. You said 2 years. We have arrived at the 
date of 5 years. And I want to make it quite clear that in any legis- 
lative proposal, you never have the final proposal before you. If you 
do, there is no need of holding hearings. 

That is hard to explain to one’s constituents. Some think that when 
you put a bill in, you are wedded from here on out to this particular 
language. That is not a fact. The truth is that a bill is placed in 
the Senate or the House to go to a committee, and the purpose of a 
hearing like this is to take this bill word by word, section by section 
and discuss it, see what these words mean. As the Department said 
here the other night: “What do you mean by humane?” And there 
is a real question ‘of what do we mean by “commerce,” by “interstate 
commerce.” There are many varieties of definitions. 

[ want to say that as I have listened to the testimony, I see there is 
honest disagreement as to what we mean by “interstate commerce.” 
That is the purpose of the hearing, to pin. this down. And when you 
rewrite the bill, you come to your definitions, you put a new section 
on here on definitions, and you define exactly what you mean, plus the 
legislative history that you get out of the testimony, and, if it goes to 
the floor of the Senate, out of the debate. That is what we call 
legislative history. 

So I want every witness to know that you may look at.a line or sub- 
section or article in this particular bill and say, “Well, this I can’t 
go for.” Well, that is fine. If you are opposed to it, then say so, be- 
cause this gives us a chance to find out how wrong the proponent of 
the bill was. There is no use going through life consistently wrong. 
You would like to be educated as you go along. And that is what I 
have been having ane to me. 

I merely wanted to bring out that point on the advisory committee, 
And I would be less than candid with you if I didn’t say I feel myself 
that an advisory committee, at least for a period of time, is highly es- 
sential. That is my personal point of view. I don’t know whether 
anybody else will agree with me in the Senate, but I would like to make 
my own personal point of view. 

Now, the other point on the carbon dioxide method: You have 
taken sharp exception to the statements of some of the packers. I 
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have some other testimony that has been submitted to me. For ex 
ample, I believe Dr. Babcock is here. We are going to have Dr. Bab- 
cock testify. And I have other testimony, too, as to the scientific 
evidence relating to it, that it is effective, that it is what it is = 
ported to be in your testimony. And it appears to me that somewhere 
along the line, the Meat Institute, the packers, and those who are the 
technicians in this field, ought to be able to come to an agreement, 
whether or not it is unconsciousness or suffocation, whether or not it 
anesthetizes or sutfocates. And I think we ought to get an agreement 
on that sooner or later. 

This ought not to be a matter of sharp controversy, but scientific 
evidence one way or the other. 

Dr. Miller, what do you say about this? 

Dr. Mu.ter. Mr. Chairman, I certainly endorse what you have just 
said. You have summed up exactly what the Department would 
accept as being its responsibility, as the results of these hearings might 
be reflected in legislation. 

Senator Humprurey. Do you feel that we can pinpoint evidence, 
scientific evidence, as to just exactly what CO, does? Is there a bit 
of evidence that makes this relatively clear at this stage ? 

Dr. Mitier. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we have already 
done that in discharging our responsibilities in connection with the 
Hormel installations. 

Senator Humpurey. What are your findings? 

Dr. Miiter. Our findings have been that the carbon dioxide treat- 
ment of the live animal is safe in terms of immobilizing without suf- 
focating, that it results in no changes in the animal or the carcass that 
would be detrimental or abnormal in any respect with respect to 
normal slaughtering practices. 

Senator Humpnrey. And that is an official finding now by the 
Department ? 

Dr. Mirurr. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. As we go along here, there are some things 
that you can just pinpoint so that we don’t have to have articles and 
speeches and statements; we just come to an agreement on this. 

I suppose it has taken some time to arrive at this point. And I 
don’t want to be harsh or unkind to the Meat Institute, because I 
notice some of these statements were made a year or two ago. 

When did the Department make this finding? 

Dr. Mriuer. Mr. Chairman, it must have been about that time. It 
was before the Hormel Co, used the method commercially, because it 
was our responsibility to make sure the method was proper and sound 
to meet hygiene problems before it could be used, because the Hormel 
plant operated under our inspection, service, and control. 

Mr. Davies. I am not a technician, but my understanding is, Mr. 
Miller, that you are talking about that it does not harm the product, 
that it is not suffocation, but has there been a determination by the 
Department that there is pain involved in this ? 

I am talking now of “humane” in terms of scientific discussion, 
of not what we think it might be. I don’t know whether there has 
been such a study made. There has been some made by some plants, 
but I don’t mean by the Government. 

Senator Humpurey. I think the scientific issue is—how do you 
measure pain?’ It is through sensory reactions, I suppose. When a 
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person goes into a hospital and has an operation performed, when 
he is put under the anesthetic, I suppose he is under pain—I am not 
enough of a scientist to know whether there are nervous reactions 
subdued, which, if you could measure them on instruments, might be 
the elements of pain. 

Mr. Davies. One of the reasons that this is of real interest, as Mr. 
Regensburger can testify, is that at the conclusion of a long involved 
test on the stunner the American Meat Institute asked the 1 responsible 
people, did they want us to experiment in the field of gas. 

And, Mr. Regensburger, I believe you were present at that time. 

And as I understand, in 1947 they did not accept the use of gas 
as humane. And there is, as you know, Senator, and the people in the 
humane movement know, a vast difference of opinion in the humane 
movement itself on methods to destroy animals. 

For example, Dr. Young in California has talked to us, and we 
are interested in his idea of using euthanasia, which is another method. 
I can testify, like Miss Stevens—the only thing I can testify is that 
during the war I was in a bomber, and my oxygen supply gave out, 
and I don’t remember feeling any pain; I felt happy, like T had had 
several martinis. I don’t know whether that is humane or not. 

Senator Humpurey. They could open up discussions, Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Davies. That is right. But it seems to me that at the time 
we completed this electrical study we approached the humane move- 
ment, people who were working to ftipke a humane association, and 


asked them specifically, did they desire the American Meat Institute 
to move into the field of study on the use of gases for anesthesia. And 
they at that time indicated that they did not, they could not ee 


of that method of being humane. Maybe they have changed their 
minds. 

Senator Humpurey. I gather that that is the case. I gather that 
since the 1940's there has been new scientific evidence that has indi- 
cated such. 

Mr. Davies. I don’t want to leave the impression that it means we 
have done nothing, thought nothing, worried about nothing, in con- 
nection with this thing. We are a responsible organization, and we 
were working with the most responsible people we could find in the 
humane movement. We were being guided by them. 

Senator Humenrey. I want to say that I am not of the opinion at all, 
as the chairman of this subcommittee, that you are unaware of these 
problems, or indifferent. I was just trying to establish points of fact 
here for a moment, and points of opinion are readily accepted, and 
we all have our opinions. 

Those opinions we can’t do much with. What we can do something 
with is where there is some — evidence. I thought Mrs. Stevens 
brought out a point that needed clarification. 

Mr. Davres. I think it does need clarification, and I certainly wel- 
come any scientific study on it. I would like to find out what the 
answer is. We certainly have no objection to it. We want. to know. 

Mrs. Stevens. I would gladly give you a reference. And I would 
like to say that there is scientific evidence beginning in 1828 that 

carbon dioxide is an anesthetic that puts animals to ps: painlessly. 
So it is kind of old. 
Senator Humepnrey. Is there anything else ? 
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Mrs. Srevens, I did have a letter from Allbright-Nell that had one 
paragraph in it that 1 wanted to read. 

Senator Humrurey. Please read it. 

Mrs. Srevens. This paragraph I thought might interest you. This 
is a letter to me: 

You seem to be concentrating on the problem of the small packer. Our 
philosophy is that over 90 percent of all the hogs killed in this country are killed 
on the floors which have a rate of over 300 hogs per hour. We have chosen to 
concentrate on the 50 to 100 larger packers, because we choose to worry about 
90 percent of the hogs rather than 10 percent, we feel the many small miscel- 
laneous packers will then automatically fall in line. 

That is March 8, 1956. I thought it was an indication of the prob- 
lem we were discussing about the large and small, and what effort 
is being made on that subject. 

[ do have some other correspondence, but I won’t bother you 
with that. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that the record will be kept open 
in this ante for several days following the testimony, and anyone 
he ‘re who feels that he has an expression of sentiment or points of 
view that he would like to present, what we call rebuttal time will be 
allowed so that the records may be set straight. And if you have 
additional information, we would welcome it, of course. 

Mrs. Srrvens. Good. 

There is just one further thing, perhaps, that I might add, that I 
understand one medium-sized packer asked Allbright- Nell about 
purchasing the equipment, and was told that nobody who was slaugh- 
tering less than 200 hogs an hour had any business owning it. 

I don’t agree with that at all. I just mentioned that. 

Senator Humrpurey. We are going to contact Allbright-Nell to get 
some more information from them. I think the fact is that the larger 
packinghouses, of course, handle the overwhelming volume or the 
majority of animals. 

If you are going to start in reform, you ought to start with those 
that have by the volume of business the greater need. That does not 
mean that others are not subject to it. 

Mrs. Srrvens. I explained the very high cost, because it is appar- 
ently geared to that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is this the article that was referred to? 

Mrs. Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to have a copy of that for the 
record. It is from the National Provisioner of April 14, 1956. 

Mrs. Stevens. Thank you very much. 

(The article reprinted from the National Provisioner of April 14, 
1956, is as follows :) 


{From the National Provisioner, April 14, 1956] 


Loox, No SHACKLES, No Bruisep Hams 


Elimination of the major causative factor contributing to internal ham bruis- 
ing, a significant increase in blood recovery and an appreciable productivity 
increase for the hog sticking-bleeding operation are the principal advantages 
of a new hog-bleeding technique developed by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

As installed at Hormel’s Fremont, Nebr., plant, pleasanter and safer working 
conditions for hog-dispatching personnel, reduction in the noise level normally 
associated with the shackling and bleeding, elimination of shackles, and pre- 
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cision butchery on the part of the sticker are some other plus factors for this 
new hog sticking-bleeding method. 

In describing this method a new nomenclature is needed. While it attains 
the end purpose of hog shackling and sticking—delivery of a completely bled 
hog to the scalding vat—it employs new tools to achieve this end. Conveyors 
replace the shackle and shackle hoist and a precisely administered incision 
replaces catch-as-catch-can sticking. Shackling and vertical conveyor bleeding 
are eliminated. 

Fundamentally the method represents an extension of the Hormel immobili- 
zation technique developed at the Austin plant and currently marketed as the 
Anco-Hormel Immobilizer (See the National Provisioner of May 9, 1953, for 
a detailed report on this method.) ingineering refinements were incorporated 
into the immobilizer when it subsequently was installed at the Fremont plant in 
1955. At Austin the hogs are immobilized with CO. gas, shackled while anesthe- 
tized, and then stuck and bled while transported in the vertical plane by a 
conveyor. This original system greatly simplifies shackling operations and 
improves blood recovery. The prone sticking setup was added to the system at 
Fremont. 

Hormel’s development group headed by L. W. Murphy decided to correlate 
shackling with the incidence of internal ham bruising which was averaging 
10 percent even with comparatively relaxed immobilized hogs. In one of the 
initial tests conducted by Murphy, the immobilized hogs were shackled by the 
front feet. Murphy reports the results were startling. The rate of internal 
ham bruising in this test lot of hogs dropped to 1.5 percent. Further tests 
were conducted with similar results. When Murphy presented his findings to 
H. H. Corey, chairman, he received prompt authorization to conduct pilot-plant 
studies in prone sticking and bleeding of hogs. From the findings of these initial 
studies a prone bleeding apparatus, as employed at the Fremont plant, was 
designed. Hormel’s engineering department under C. D. Macy, superintendent, 
service division, cooperated in this development. 

Fabricated at the Austin plant, the prone sticking equipment was installed 
at Fremont by maintenance personnel under Harry DeLaney, plant engineer. 
The thoroughness with which the system was designed and pretested is attested 
to by the promptness with which it was made operational at Fremont; the new 
setup carried the entire bleeding load on the third day. The former bleed 
conveyor was removed and the prone sticking technique has been in operation 
for the past 7 months. 

HAM BRUISING 


Results at Fremont have proved that conventional shackling is the major 
cause of internal ham bruising. Murphy estimates the rate of internal bruising 
has been reduced by approximately 90 percent. His statement is confirmed 
by tests and experience. 

Four tests were conducted by Murphy using as test animals hogs purchased 
at a buying station midway between Hormel’s plant at Fremont and one at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. The latter plant still employs the conventional shackling 
and sticking conveyor. In these tests hogs were divided into two groups which 
were as similar as possible. 

One group was slaughtered at Fort Dodge and the other at Fremont. At 
Fort Dodge the shackled legs were marked for identification. All hams from 
the test lots were boned and examined for internal bruising. At Fort Dodge 
the internal bruising was evident in 9.37 percent of the 917 hams examined. 
At Fremont, the percentage was 1.98 of the 909 hams examined. More signifi- 
cantly, Murphy reports that 96 percent of internal bruising reported at Fort 
Dodge was on the shackled leg, while at Fremont internal bruise distribution 
was slightly higher on the right leg. In two of the Fort Dodge tests an internal 
bruising took place on the shackled leg. Results of the tests are summarized in 
table on page 23. 

Murphy states that the small percentage of internally bruised ham encountered 
at Fremont was caused by factors other than shackling. Such bruises were 
attributed to injuries caused by poor handling of animals in transit an‘? also 
to sudden jarring of the animal at the gambrel table dropoff or the continual 
stress placed on the ham bones during cleaver splitting. Murphy points out 
that the capsule connecting the aitch bone with the ham body bone contains a 
small artery which connects with the two bones. Sudden jarring can rupture 


this blood vessel and cause it to hemorrhage. If the ligament connecting the 
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socket joint of these two bones is torn, the blood and fluid in the joint flow 
into the ham. Obviously, by bleeding the animal before subjecting him to the 
muscular stresses associated with hog dressing, the potential for internal bruising 
is greatly reduced. If the artery should be torn in the bled carcass, the normal 
joint will not have enough blood to cause any product damage. Prone bleeding 
and the bypassing of the shackling operation remove this risk along with one 
of the major stresses causing the ligament to tear. (For a detailed report of 
the relationship of shackling to internal ham bruising see the National Pro- 
visioner, August 28, 1954.) 

Dick Johnson, pork supervisor at Fremont, reports hogs shipped in from distant 
markets generally have a high ratio of internal bruising, tending to substantiate 
the theory that handling is the other factor contributing to internal ham injuries. 


MORE BLOOD SAVED 


Greater blood recovery is the other product improvement, states. Murphy. 
Based on production figures kept by the Fremont plant, blood recovery from the 
prone bled hogs amounts to three-tenths pounds more of dried blood than from the 
shackled and conveyor bled hogs. These findings are practical, as scientific tests 
have not been conducted to determine blood recovery. However, the blood re- 
covery now is three-tenths pound more per hog dressed than previously. 

The reason for the increase in blood recovery is very evident with the prone 
sticking technique. The animal is relatively quiet throughout the whole bleed- 
ing process. There is no thrashing about and splattering of blood onto walls, 
floors or other hogs. The blood flows into a trough which is equipped with an 
adjustable splash guard which assures that all of it is saved. 

More important, blood is collected in a closed system. Since the area to be 
cleaned is confined to the trough, a small amount of cleanup water is needed. 
There are no sewers in the Fremont blood collecting system and, consequently, no. 
blood is washed out nor is there any risk of inadvertently allowing blood to go 
into the sewer system. The blood drains into a collection tank from whieh it is 
pumped to the dryer. The pump works on a 3-minute-on and 20-minute-off cycle. 
Cc. J. Carlson, rendering supervisor at Fremont, reports that there is close coordi- 
nation between blood drying and dressing activities. There is no time interval 
while awaiting the squeegeeing of the bleed area after killing. As the kill is 
finished, blood is pumped. 

Productivity in the dispatching-bleeding operation is increased. Under the 
former method, 2 shacklers, 1 sticker, and 1 dropper were employed. Now with 
the immobilizer and prone sticking, one employee regulates the flow of animals 
into the immobilizer, another positions the animals and the last man sticks them. 
The rate of kill is the same in both instances, being approximately 480 head 
per hour. Both techniques employ one driver to herd the animals into the hold- 
ing pens from the livestock alleys. 

However, since none of the dispatching tasks demands heavy physical effort 
the total amount of work involved is less. 

Murphy comments that the new method has eliminated one minor nuisance of 
the former shackling position, the constant posting out as the men built up suffi- 
cient seniority to make them eligible for less arduous jobs. Shackling was a hard 
position to fill; nobody wanted it. Now the dispatching crew has one ef the best 
plant jobs. 

WORK MADE SAFER 


The safety level of the dispatching operation has been raised since: (1) There 
are no excitable hogs to be grappled and pulled to the lug on the hog hoist; (2) 
there is no possibility of an animal falling from the hoist; (3) there is no danger 
of a return shackle jumping its track; and (4) handling the hog and shackle is 
eliminated. 

The ease of handling hogs in the dispatching cycle assures a uniform flow to 
the rest of the dressing operation, states DeLaney. In shackling there were 
times when animals would get away from shacklers and there would be gaps 
on the hog hoist and, consequently, on the remainder of the dressing line. 

Management estimates the new technique has increased productivity of the 
dispatching operation appreciably. 

To a degree, increased productivity in the Fremont operation results from re- 
finements engineered into the immobilization system by the engineering de- 
partment under Macy. Fremont, as was mentioned previously, is the second 
plant at which Hormel has installed the immobilizer system. (There are two 
at Austin.) 
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Improvements incorporated into this method start at the very beginning. It 
was decided to lessen the time required to drive the hog to the holding pen. 
Murphy says the less time the hog is in motion from the livestock pens to the 
immobilizer, the less risk there is of exciting the animal. The unexcited hog 
is easier to handle. The noise level in the holding pen and immobilizer feedway 
was reduced. 

Spent compressed air used to operate the control gate feeding into the im- 
mobilizer is exhausted outdoors, removing a source of noise that might excite 
hogs. The distance between the control gate and the point at which the im- 
mobilizer impeller bars nudge the hog forward has been lessened. The hog now 
moves from gate to impeller bar. Grid-type steel flooring has been installed at 
the immobilizer entrance to assure the hog good footing. The plant also hag 
a high level of natural light which may help to quiet animals. 

Construction of the immobilizer itself has been improved so it is now virtually 
airtight. Various component parts are welded together. Gas consumption per 
hog has been lowered, 

The system has been coordinated through light-type controls from the gambrel 
table to the feed gate. A red light flashes when the dressing chain is down, a 
white light when it is slowed down and a green light when operations are 
normal, 

Another improvement is the splitting of the control gate into two leaves 
which open faster and are more positive in restraining the next hog. 

In the new dispatching operation, hogs are driven to the holding pen. Here 
they are hand showered to cool and quiet them. The driver directs them into 
the two pipe rail feedways leading to the control gate. From the feedway, an- 
other operator directs the hogs into the immobilizer conveyor by a coordinated 
use of the control gate and an electrical prod pole. Impeller fingers guide the 
hogs into position and keep them separate. 

Once in the immobilizer tunnel, the hog is quickly anesthetized. 

The level of CO; is kept at 68 to 70 percent concentration through controls. 
Dach of the two pure carbonic converter units holds enough dry ice for about 
3 days operation and sublimation of dry ice is controlled. 

As at Austin the immobilizer can be vented in 20 to 30 seconds. 

The immobilized hog is discharged where the prone sticking operation begins. 
The hog glides off the discharge conveyor of the immobilizer onto the prone 
sticking conveyor. Its glide is aided by an employe who places the hog in the 
proper position for the sticker. To help the positioner place the hog properly, 
the glide-off has a roller section, lessening the physical effort required for the 
task. Glide-off rollers were installed after experimentation with a wheat sack 
to determine the proper angle. 


POSITION IMPORTANT 


Determination of the correct hog position for prone sticking and bleeding 
needed considerable experimentation, states Murphy. The hog’s shoulder section 
must clear the left hand edge of the tabletop conveyor carrying the hog through 
the bleeding cycle. (See p. 19 photos.) If the head alone projected beyond the 
leading edge, the opening would tend to close and the blood to clot, impeding 
proper bleeding. However, if the shoulders are beyond the edge, the skeletal 
structure of the animal keeps the wound open, states Murphy. The manner of 
sticking, to be described later, also is critical to proper bleeding. 

The protruding portion of the animal cannot be allowed to hang loosely 
beyond the edge as this too would impede bleeding. To get the proper design 
of a supporting medium, Hormel designed hairpin supports that are recessed 
at the edge of the conveyor. The hairpins are made of %-inch black 
iron and extend from the edge over the blood trough a distance of 16 inches. 
The thickness of the hairpins was dictated by necessity as lighter gages failed 
to withstand wear and tear. 

The positioner adjusts the hog for sticking—shoulder section over the left 
hand edge of the conveyor and at an angle of approximately 15 degrees in rela- 
tion to the tabletop conveyor slats. The degree of positioning places the head 
section slightly below the rest of the body, assuring a good flow of blood once 
the incision is made. (See photo on p. 19.) 

The sticking method is critical for complete bleeding, says Murphy. The 
incision is made upward and tilted to the right or slightly away from a hori- 
zontal plane. This cut severs both the cartotid and jugular vein. The angle 
of the cut is vital because in the prone position the neck section, which normally 
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is cut into in vertical sticking, is off center and below the point of the breast- 
bone. If the incision were made in the usual manner on the horizontal plane, 
the weight of the sagging jowl would tend to close the wound and hinder proper 
bleeding. By making the incision at an angle, the jowl weight pulls the incision 
into a triangular opening so that blood flows freely. The wound stays open, 
Murphy emphasizes. 

A noteworthy feature of the prone sticking technique is that all conditions 
assure a perfect incision every time. Shoulder-stuck hogs are completely elim- 
inated. Animals come to the sticker motionless. With one hand, he lifts the 
left leg and then leisurely and precisely makes the stick. At the time of the NP 
reporter’s visit, the chain was moving at 500 hogs per hour. The sticker washed 
his hand after about every third stick and steeled his knife after six. His 
actions were unhurried. He did not need to steady a swaying animal as he made 
his incision. Furthermore, his footing was secure as the floor was free of 
blood and not slippery. The sticker’s working conditions are free of any blood 
spatters. The unspotted uniform noted in the picture is standard. 

Blood gushes out of the hog and flows directly into the trough. The trough 
is 20 inches wide at the top, or just wide enough to contain the shoulder section. 
The table top conveyor travels a distance of 112 feet. 

For approximately 80 feet of this flight the immobilized and stuck hogs travel 
under a hold-down belt. The belt is approximately 24 inches wide and covers 
the torso and hind of the animal. The belt rides freely with a controlled degree 
of slack that allows it to cover the carcasses. At intervals there are 15 hold- 
down bars which ride over the top of the lower flight of the hold-down belt. 
The bars, which weigh 125 pounds each, are shaft mounted and pivoted to ride 
upward and over the oncoming hog carcasses. (See p. 19.) A dog prevents the 
bar from coming too far downward. The weight of the bars pressing on the 
hogs, and on the belt that presses down on the rest of the prone-stuck carcass, 
keeps the animals alined. While none of the animals regains consciousness, 
a few are active in a reflex spasm. The hold-down belt holds these animals in 
position. 

The outside end of the trough has a snout rest made of two pieces of pipe to 
hold the snout in position as the animal is moved upward. 


Tarte 1.—Bruise test results at Hormel plants, December 1955, and January, 
February, and March 1956 





Plant 





Number of hams boned 

Pieces internally bruised 

Internal bruise percentage 

1 bruise in shackled leg, pieces-... 
1 bruise in unshackled leg, pieces 
1 bruise in left leg, pieces 3... _- 

1 bruise in right leg, pieces * 


1 Conventional shackling and sticking. 
2 Prone sticking. 
3 Statistics for 3 months only, January-March 1956. 


The steel slatted tabletop belt is made of black iron five-sixteenths inch thick 
and is 53 inches long. This is slightly in excess of requirements, states Murphy. 
The tabletop conveyor moves at an 10.5° incline which further aids in proper 
bleeding. 

The animal travels on the prone stick conveyor for approximately 344 minutes. 
This is considerably less time than is required for vertical bleeding on a conveyor. 
However, Murphy points out that prone sticking bleeds the hog under ideal 
conditions. The animal is not subject to the tension and excitement of the con- 
ventional conveyor handling. The relaxed animal’s heart pumps blood through 
the wide-open wound as it lies prone. 

At the discharge end of the conveyor, the animal travels free of the hold-down 
belt and then falls from the tabletop conveyor into the scalding tub. Currently, 
animals at Fremont are dropped into a preconditioning cold-water dip and are 
then transferred into the scalding tub. Management plans to bypass the cold- 
water dip and convey the bled hog directly into the scalding vat. 

No pull-through chains are used in the scalding tubs. The action of the pump 
in the cold-dip conveyor and the pump, plus the action of the dunker bars, keep the 
hogs in proper movement during scalding. 
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Because of the fundamental engineering incorporated in the prone-sticking 
conveyor, a 5-horsepower electric motor provides its motive force. Macy points 
out that the downward return flight in part balances the powerload requirement. 

Another advantage of the new system lies in the elimination of shackles and 
their maintenance. Formerly an average of 30 shackles a night would require 
excessive maintenance. All had to be inspected constantly to assure proper 
metal thickness. Worn hooks on the shackle are responsible for falling animals. 
DeLaney states the cleanup time for the area is about the same with both tech- 
niques. However, as was pointed out earlier, how the blood trough is washed 
with a minimum of water which, in turn, is dried in the blood dryer. Currently, 
the slat-top conveyor requires a daily greasing. This is being simplified by use 
of a semiautomatic system. 

In evaluating the new prone-dispatching system, T. H. Hocker, vice president, 
states it will eliminate virtually all the cost of internally bruised hams which, 
last year cost Hormel $50,000 in paid claims. 

The idea of investigating prone sticking came from research work conducted 
by a group under Dr. R. L. Kitchell, head of the division of veterinary anatomy, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota. The project was under 
the direction and sponsorship of D. P. Mossberg, northwest regional manager, 
Livestock Conservation, Ine., Chicago. The complete findings of this original re- 
search project may be found in Proceedings of the Seventh Research Conference. 
(1955, the Council on Research, American Meat Institute, Chicago). 

Equipment manufacturing and marketing rights to the prone-dispatching tech- 
nique have been assigned under contract by Geo. A. Hormel & Co, to the Albright- 
Nell Co., Chicago, which holds contractual rights to the immobilizer. 

Senator Humernrey. Dr. Babcock has got to catch a plane, and out 


of order I am going to ask Dr. Babcock to come up and testify. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MYRA BABCOCK, DETROIT, MICH. 


Dr. Bascock. I understand there has been some question about 
whether carbon dioxide is painless or not. I am an anesthetist. I 
have given many thousands anesthetics. At one time nitrous oxide 
was used. And it was suggested that we use carbon dioxide on human 
beings. I used it on some cases, and they said they had no ill effects. 
And they stayed under it long enough to become anesthetized. 

If you have ever taken ether, you know it is not the most pleasant 
thing to inhale. They felt no unpleasant effects with carbon dioxide. 

So from my personal experience with human beings who can tell 
me how they feel I believe the gas is painless. May I say something 
about this consumer business? We all know that cancer, arterio- 
sclerosis, and high blood pressure are apparently on the increase in 
the United States, not in some other countries. 

In the United States they are apparently definitely on the increase, 
and no scientist knows why. There are no definite cures, except to cut 
it out, and sometimes radium. Man is made of what he tolkes into 
himself. Man can only subsist on what he takes into himself. 

We know that terror, fear, and pain, and starvation, and anhydra- 
tion are very harmful to the human body. If I were killed right now, 
nobody would want to eat me, because I am seared, and we know that 
not sufficient research has been done upon the question of these dis- 
eases in connection with these horrible methods of animal slaughter. 

And the diseases are on the increase, and also, the medical profes- 
sion has decided, wisely or otherwise, we don’t yet know, that there 
must be a high protein consumption, and particularly that ¢onsump- 
tion is meat. 

Nobody can kill animals in the atrocious numbers in which they are 
killed now, without horror. Those animals are dying in a state that 
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is pathological. Pathology does not occur before death, it proceeds 
from the manner of death. 

We know from the veterinarians’ inspection of the animals that 
before death there was no disease, and any pathological change must 
occur at the time of death. Therefore, these animals at that time are 
in a very pathological condition afterward. 

If proper research was done, I believe—this is only my personal 
opinion—— 

Senator Humpurey. Do you want this off the record ? 

Dr. Bascocgk. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Dr. Babcock. 

You weren’t too scared, were you ? 

Dr. Bascock. I was a little bit scared, but not too much. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Babcock is as follows :) 

Carbon dioxide in a 30-percent concentration produces rapid and painless 
unconsciousness lasting for a brief period. 

I personally tried inducing anesthesia with CO, and found that no patient 
showed any excitement nor reported any unpleasant sensations on recovery. It 
was easy to complete the anesthesia with ether, the patient never was conscious 
of the changeover to the rather unpleasant and irritating action of ether. 

CO, kills only through asphyxia and not because of a toxic action on the body 
tissues. 

Its use in animals eliminates the distinctly harmful effects of terror and pain 
on the animal killed with brutal and painful measures. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Harvey Dastrup, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

You are legislative assistant of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration ? 

Mr. Dasrrur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And you have with you Mr. Herman Aaberg, 
of the livestock department of theAmerican Farm Bureau Federation ? 

Mr. Dasrrup. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENTS OF R. HARVEY DASTRUP, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 


AND HERMAN AABERG, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Senator Humpurey. Do both of you have statements ? 

Mr. Dasrrur. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Proceed. 

Mr. Dasrrup. On behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, we wish to express our appreciation for having this opportunity 
to present briefly some of our views with regard to S. 1636, a bill to 
require the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and 
poultry in interstate or foreign commerce. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has a membership of 
1,623,222 farm families in 48 States and Puerto Rico. <A large ma- 
jority of these members produce, feed and market livestock and poul- 
try, and therefore have more interest in preventing unnecessary abuse 
of livestock and poultry, SCN the prevention of diseases and 
parasites, than any other group. The major part of the losses due 


to mishandling of their animals is borne by these farmers and 
ranchers. 
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The official elected voting delegates. of the member State farm 
bureaus in convention in December 1955, developed the following 
resolution dealing with livestock loss prevention, which includes the 
matter now under consideraiton by this committee: 

Losses due to livestock diseases and parasites and from livestock, bruised, 
crippled, and killed in the production and marketing process amount to more 
than $2 billion annually. Most of these preventable losses are borne by pro- 
ducers. We urge that State farm. bureaus take leadership in the development of 
programs to reduce these losses to a minimum and thereby increase income to 
producers, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, in cooperation with mem- 
ber State organizations, has taken leadership in calling to the atten- 
tion of all segments of the livestock, poultry, and meat industry the 
importance of preventing unnecessary losses to livestock and poultry 
in production, marketing and processing. 

As an example of our interest in these problems, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation more than one-third of a century ago took leader- 
ship in obtaining enactment of the Packers and Stockyards Act. We 
have continued our efforts to improve and strengthen this act through 
the years. 

In the early twenties, the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
its member organizations took leadership in developing programs to 
bring about the eradication of tuberculosis in our livestock. Within 
the last 10 years, we have taken leadership in developing programs to 
bring about the eradication of brucellosis in cattle. This is not only 
an important economic problem of the livestock industry but it also 
causes a great deal of suffering to both livestock and man. It is a 
well-known fact that brucellosis in livestock is transmissible to man, 
sausing undulant fever. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation took an active part in 
organizing Livestock Con$ervation, Inc., and also the National Bru- 
cellosis Committee. The livestock director of our commodity depart- 
ment is currently serving as chairman of the National Brucellosis 
Committee, which consists of representatives of more than 30 livestock 
and dairy industry groups, and is also serving as vice chairman of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., which represents all of the important 
livestock-industry groups, including the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service, USDA, and humane groups, in the prevention of 
livestock losses, et cetera. The entire industry has worked closely 
with humane and animal protective associations to insure humane 
treatment of livestock wherever possible. 

The basic problem is to insure humane treatment of livestock and 
poultry generally on farms, en route to and at the markets, and in the 
processing plants. The problem is not limited to slaughter of livestock 
and poultry in interstate or foreign commerce. 

In considering plans to insure humane slaughter of livestock and 
poultry, we must 7 certain that slaughter methods provide for the 
complete bleeding of the animal. It is a sdengmians fact that the 
completeness of this process is vital to the wholesomeness and quality 
of the meat. 

It has been recognized from early Biblical history that proper 
bleeding in the slaughter process is desirable. 

We believe that it is more humane to slaughter an animal by rapid 
bleeding than it would be if the animal was stunned and also bled. in 
the slaughtering process. 
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Paragraph (b) of section 4 would require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to appoint an advisory committee composed of four members, 
none of whom would be a representative of livestock and poultry- 
producer organizations. 

We wish to point out again that producers and feeders of livestock 
and poultry have the greatest interest in preventing unnecessary 
losses and abuses to livestock and poultry. 

It is hardly logical to expect producers and feeders of livestock and 
poultry to be subject to rules ma regulations developed by a committee 
upon which they have no representation. Any radical change in 
slaughtering procedures based upon such rules and regulations could 
result in lower prices to livestock producers and feeders who are 
already suffering from serious price declines, and could, on the other 
hand, add to the cost of meat to the consumers. 

Furthermore, it is our opinion that the establishment of such a 
committee, regardless of its membership, would be unnecessary. The 
Secretary of Agriculture should be free to consult with established 
groups in the livestock and poultry industry, with the general farm 
organizations, and with any other affected groups of citizens, in ie 
development of any programs of this type—either compulsory « 
voluntary. 

It is our belief that the greatest progress toward the solution of 
this problem will come about through the development of voluntary 
programs by all segments of the livestock and meat industry and 
those interested in the humane handling of livestock. 

Voluntary programs would apply to livestock and poultry handled 
on the farm and in intrastate commerce rather than limited to livestock 
and poultry slaughtered in interstate or foreign commerce. 


It is our further belief that there is adequate machinery for accom- 
plishing this through existing organizatior®, such as Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., with active livestock conservation committees at the 
State and local levels. 

We would like to suggest, therefore, that greater eens be placed 


on an educational program, the major responsibility for which should 
be placed with the Cooper: ‘ative Agricultural Extension Service at 
the local, State, and National levels. All segments of the livestock and 
meat industry stand ready to support such an educational program. 

Mr. Aaberg is here to answer any questions which you might like to 
ask, with reference to our statement. 

I would also like permission, on behalf of Mr. Walter Lloyd, general 
manager of Livestock Conservation, Inc., to submit to your committee 

a statement, and request that the w ritten part, the signed part, at 
least, be made a part of the hearing record, and such part of the 
supplemental material as the committee feels is relevant to the question. 

I would like to say that this is not a statement in reference to the 
policy or the likes or dislikes, pros and cons, of S. 1636. Rather this 
is a factual statement of the activities of this organization in the field 
of livestock conservation. 

Senator Humpurey. And very fine they are, may I say. I am ve 
happy to have this statement, and we will make it a part of the recor 

(The statement of Walter H. Lloyd, general manager, Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., Chicago, II1., is as follows :) 


Livestock Conservation, Inc., is a national nonprofit educational and research 
organization incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. Its principal 
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office is located in Chicago, and it has regional offices at Kansas City, Omaha, 
Sioux City, and South St. Paul. 

The purpose of Livestock Conservation, Inc., is to promote practical and proper 
methods of livestock management pertaining to losses which reduce the economic 
value of livestock, meat, milk, and related items. To achieve this goal Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., through its national and regional staff and through its active 
committees develops and carries out effective national programs for improved 
livestock handling and the control and prevention of those diseases and parasites 
which cause economic losses to the livestock industry. 

The overall committee setup includes : 

1. Strong national committees of each segment of the entire livestock industry 
from producer to processor, coordinated by having each committee chairman 
make up the program committee of the organization. 

2. Strong regional committees directing the local area program of each 
regional office. 

3. Strong action committees in States, at markets, in processing plants to 
direct State, market, and processing plant livestock loss prevention programs. 

This work is participated in and supported by every segment of the livestock 
industry, including service and allied organizations. The list of members sup- 
porting Livestock Conservation, Inc., embraces several hundred individuals, cor- 
porations, and associations of livestock producers and feeders, both rail and 
motor Carriers of livestock, livestock marketing agencies, livestock order buyers, 
livestock markets, livestock processors, livestock insurance companies, banks, 
veterinarians, feed manufacturers’ and dealers, milk companies, equipment com- 
panies, merchants, farm and livestock publications, pharmaceutical companies, 
humane and animal protective associations, and others. 

The organizations an individuals which comprise the membership of Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., represent close to 90 percent of the production of meat animals 
in the United States; a majority of the milk production of the United States; 
and approximately 80 percent of the federally inspected slaughter of meat 
animals. 

In addition Livestock Conservation, Inc., has the active support of and par- 
ticipation in its program of numerous public and quasi-public educational and 
research organizations including several branches of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; that part of United States Department of Health, Welfare, 
and Education supervising vocational agriculture instruction and the United 
States Public Health Service; the Future Farmers of America; the National 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work; the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities; the United States Livestock Sanitary Association; the 
American Veterinary Medical Association; the American Medical Association ; 
virtually all State experiment stations, agricultural colleges and extension 
services ; many State departments of agriculture, and others. 

An affiliated and integral part of Livestock Conservation, Inc., is the National 
Brucellosis Committee, which has spearheaded the current accelerated program 
for eradication of this dread disease. 

The scope of the program of Livestock Conservation, Inc., is well outlined in 
the attached program leaflet, More Meat and Milk (submitted as exhibit A) 
adopted shortly after the organization of Livestock Conservation, Inc., in 1951 
as a merger of the National Livestock Sanitary Committee and the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, both of which organizations dated back to the 
early twenties. This program was prepared by a committee headed by Dean 
H. H. Kildee, of Iowa State College, now retired. Although changing times have 
shifted the emphasis somewhat from quantity to quality and efficiency, the gen- 
eral objectives of the organization remain unchanged. 

The methods of organizing and carrying out this program are outlined in five 
task force leaflets (exhibits B, C, D, E, and F). These are essentially being 
followed today in the work of carrying out the objectives of the organization, 
both in the active programs now underway and those being currently developed. 

Some idea of the scope of the work and how it reaches into all segments of 
the livestock industry can be gleaned from the summary of the proceedings of 
the 1956 annual meeting of Livestock Conservation, Inc., as reported in the 
National Provisioner for February 1956 (submitted as exhibit G). Here you will 
see evidence of the concern of all branches of the livestock industry and related 
interests of livestock safety, health, and welfare. 

This interest is both humane and economic: humane because safe handling of 
livestock is simply good animal husbandry; economic because mishandling of 
livestock, whether due to rough handling or through failure to use known methods 
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of preventing and controlling livestock diseases and parasites is costly to every 
segment of the industry from producer to consumer. 

Handling losses, although important, are but a relatively small part of the 
huge livestock loss total from all causes. This is partly because livestock pro- 
ducers, carriers, and handlers have an innate sense of appreciation of the fact 
that they are handling live animals and that living things should not be abused; 
and partly because the economic loss is more readily seen and appreciated in 
eases of mishandling than are the insidious attacks of parasites and disease. 
This is borne out by the livestock loss estimates contained in the Livestock Con- 
servation Handbook published last year for the 4-H and FFA members carrying 
livestock projects (submitted as exhibit H). 

Certainly more work is being carried on under the general sponsorship of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., and its cooperating agencies in the field of handling 
livestock than in the field of parasite and disease control and prevention. The 
chief reason for this, as mentioned above, is that livestock people above all are 
human beings and are motiviated by humanitarian instincts as well as by 
economic considerations. 

There is but one conclusion that can be drawn from this recital of the work in 
livestock loss prevention, which is sponsored nationally by Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Ine., and that is that the good old American tradition of self-help is here 
manifesting itself in its finest form. Through this nonprofit, public service, 
educational, and research organization the entire livestock industry has mobilized 
and financed itself to tackle a common problem—the reduction of livestock losses. 
Government help is only sought and requested to further research programs and 
to carry the ways and means of preventing losses to all the industry through its 
educational arms—the extension service and the schools. 

Losses that may occur during slaughter are being tackled in the same way as 
other livestock losses, through the active development of educational and research 
programs of those interests directly concerned with these problems. All of them 
are actively participating in the overall program of Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
on all livestock losses, including the losses that may occur immediately before, 
during, and after slaughter. 


Senator Humpenrey. And there will be attached by reference, may 
I say, not to be included in the transcript, the material which has 
been submitted by the livestock conservation group. 

(The material submitted was marked “Exhibits A through H,” and 
will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Dastrup. Thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. From your statement, I gather that you pre- 
fer to work through the voluntary method. 

Mr. Dastrup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. Were you here last night? 

Mr. Dasrrup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you recall one of my earlier suggestions 
there in terms of alternatives to the bill, such as creating an advi isory 
committee and stating our objectives or the goals to be attained in a 
legislative recitation, and then having the committee report periodi- 
call y as to accomplishments ? 

Mr. Dastrup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. What are your reflections on that ? 

Mr. Dastrur. I am going to refer that question, with your permis- 
sion, to Mr. Aaberg, who works specific i in this field. 

Senator Humpnurery. Fine. 

Mr. Aaberg ? 

Mr. Aasere. Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a chairman of the Na- 
tional Brucellosis Committee of Livestock Conservation, and we ap- 
preciate the appropriation which the Senate gave us recently to carry 
on the work. 

Senator Humpurey. You are welcome. 
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Mr. Aasere. I am also vice chairman of Livestock Conservation, 
Inc. This organization represents some 60 different livestock and 
farm groups, including other interested bodies like the humane asso- 
ciations. We feel that we have adequate machinery within this asso- 
ciation, with a possible few additions, to adequately serve as con- 
sultants to the Secretary on doing a better job in this field. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you endorse the general propo- 
sition of effective voluntary acts and an educational program along 
with your livestock conservation group ¢ 

Mr. Aaperc. Yes, we do. A great work is being done by this meth- 
od, and we believe, with the interest that has been developed and with 
the added research which undoubtedly will be conducted, that we 
will make even greater progress in the near future. 

Senator Humpurey. I note one point in the general statement pre- 
sented. There is emphasis upon the need of educational work, re- 
search work, not only for the interstate industry, but for the intra- 
state, too. In other words, the overall comprehensive program, rather 
than just concentrating upon the interstate aspects of it. That 1s part 
of your general feeling, and which you are doing under present action, 
is that not right ? 

Mr. Dastrup. That is correct. Senator Humphrey, do you feel that 
we could step up the research program on this on the part of the De- 
partment and have more accelerated activity ? LS 

Mr. Aaperc. Yes; we certainly do. As a matter of fact, this Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., were about 3 years endeavoring to get a 
project approved to determine the cause of bruises in animals, the 
time and place of abuse, so that we could then pinpoint the respon- 
sibility, and conduct the educational work necessary toward its 
elimination. 

Senator Humrnrey. It means a tremendous amount to the pro- 
ducers and the packers as well. 

Mr. Aapere. That is right. As we point out in our statement, the 
annual average loss, or the total loss from this, the livestock losses due 
to bruised and crippled animals, and from diseases, parasites, and so 
forth, amounts to something over $2 million. 

These are figures submitted by the Department of Agriculture. 
That is more than $500 per farm and ranch. And if you take an 
average good-sized ranch, it would be probably nearer a thousand 
dollars. We believe that, although it is well to consider this problem 
here by itself, the whole problem of losses, from the farm to the pack- 
ing plant, is also something that deserves more mention than it has 
been getting. And we believe that the Extension Service, through its 
educational program, should take leadership in carrying on educa- 
tional work at the local level, so that all the interested groups here 
represented can have a part in that program. 

Senator Humpnrry. I notice you make a very sound criticism of 
the bill here, and a very good suggestion, namely, that in the advisory 
committee, the producer organization of livestock and poultry have 
been left out. And I thank you. 

Mr. Dastrup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And I stand properly corrected. I think you 
have made a very succinct and valid criticism. And it surely will'be 
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noted. I would be the first to admit it. And I want to thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Dastrrve. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. John A. Baker, coordinator of legislative 
service, National Farmers Union. 

I am going to make one other suggestion as we go along here. You 
know who the members of this subcommittee are. And some of them 
today, Senator Scott and Senator Mundt, are both tied up on this 
flood insurance. We have a flood-insurance bill down in the Senate. 
I suppose I ought to be down there, too. But you can’t be every place, 
and I have this responsibility. May I just suggest that if any of 
you feel that you would like to bring your personal testimony to their 
attention, you may do so with a little covering personal letter. They 
will have a chance to read this record, but the record will be rather 
long. It will be gone over by the staff and analyzed, and then con- 
clusions drawn out of it. But there has been some excellent testi- 
mony here from different points of view. I am sure that some of you 
have already done what I have suggested. I only make that sug- 
gestion because we have only one Senator here—and I am opposed to 
these one-man subcommittees, I want you to know that—and I really 
feel rather badly that we can’t have as much participation as we would 
like to have. And, therefore, I really solicit your attention to my 
colleagues when they are here within the limits of their time. 

I know the farm organizations will do that, and I know Mr. Nor- 
gord will do that, and Mr. Meyers, and the others who have testified, 
and the Meat Institute, I am sure, will be getting in touch with them, 
because they get a cross section. 

I know that some of this is repetition, but I just want to be sure it is 
clear. 

Now, Mr. Baker. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. For the record, I am John A, Baker, coordinator of leg- 
islative services, National Farmers Union. 

Slaughtering methods of the livestock and poultry industries have 
long been criticized by many individuals and organizations who feel 
that more modern and more humane practices should be used. 

In the changeover from long-used methods of slaughtering to pres- 
ently tried, proven, and more humane processes, the United States has 
fallen behind the progress made by other nations of the world. In 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and England, for example, almost all 
bleeding and slaughtering of livestock is accomplished only after the 
animal has been quickly and completely rendered insensible. A law 
in Switzerland requires an animal to be insensible before bleeding and 
slaughtering operations are carried on. Brutal “slip of the battle ax” 
results have been eliminated. 

Here, in the United States, the Hormel Co., one of the meatpacking 
firms that is known to pay highest prices to farmers, uses a carbon di- 
oxide gas method which renders the animals unconscious before bleed- 
ing and slaughtering. This is perhaps one of the best and most hu- 
mane methods used. However, it is more expensive than other 
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“stunning” techniques in its initial cost. In other countries, and to 
some degree in the United States, the “captive bolt” device is used very 
effectiv ely. 

National Farmers Union urges that inhumane methods of stunning 
animals before slaughter be abolished by the approv al of this com- 
mittee, and ultimate ‘approval by the Congress, of S. 1636, which would 
require humane slaughter methods relating to meats destined for in- 
terstate commerce. The bill would leave to local authorities any reg- 
ulation of nonfarm slaughter and slaughtering for intrastate ship- 
ments. 

Adoption of S. 1636 would not affect the income of farmers since 
the cost of putting into practice the more modern methods would be a 
very minor one and could easily be paid from the oversized profits of 
commercial meatpackers. As mentioned before, the Hormel Co. al- 
ready has one method in use. 

National Farmers Union urges that this committee give serious con- 
Pi sideration to a favorable report on S$. 1636 and that such report will 
id lead to passage of the measure by the Senate. 

Senator Humpnrry. Mr. Baker, I want to again note that one of the 
statements which has impressed me in this hearing from all parties 
By is the fact that these new methods, the improved and humane methods, 
| are not necessarily ultimately more costly, that they may well be more 
economical. It is the initial cost. 

Mr. Baxer. And in the course of making the changeover. Once 
being in effect, the improved layout of the whole slaughtering opera- 
tion might result in increased efficiency of the operation, and reduce its 
cost in the long run. 

Senator Humpnrry. As I noted last night, this is a capital improve- 
ment, and it is subject to the most generous tax treatment that the tax 
laws can properly make. If everyone go as generous a tax treatment 
as those resulting from capital improvements, the wage earners, or just 
ordinary salaried workers, it would be much easier, may I say. 

Mr. Baxer. At that point, Senator, I am constrained to say that the 
farmers would be happy to have enough income to pay the taxes, 

Senator Humpurey. I think we would agree with you on that. We 
discussed that this morning, and we didn’t make much progress. 

, Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. I appreciate your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MADELEINE BEMELMANS, PRESIDENT, 
SOCIETY FOR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION, NEW YORK, 


N.Y. 


Mrs. BeEMELMANS. My name is Madeleine Bemelmans. I am a mem- 
ber of the Society for Animal Protective Legislation. 













‘ So much wonderful testimony has already been offered that I will 
3 just try to confine my remarks to my Own experience. 
: About 18 years ago I witnessed the slaughter of a calf in France, and 





its cries are still ringing in my ears. But I thought at the time that 
that was an individual instance of cruelty, and I consoled myself with 
the idea that such a thing couldn’t happen here. 

And then I read The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair, which Senator Neu- 
berger mentioned this morning, and I discovered that the horror of 
ei crude method on the farm was exceeded by those in the slaughter- 
1ouses. 
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I made further investigations and saw that nothing had been exag- 
gerated. I have talked to people all over the country, people who de- 
pend for legislation on the Senators and the Representatives of the 
United States C ongress, and not one in a hundred was.aware of the 
existing conditions. They were shocked almost beyond belief. 

I have never met anyone who was not wholeheartedly in favor of 
humane slaughter. In fact, if I understood correctly, the packers 
themselves are in favor of it. 

But what are they waiting for? Other countries have enforced it, 
and it has proved financially successful in the plants that use it here. 
And if the packers do plan to adopt a humane slaughter anyway, why 
should they object to legislation, especially when time is allowed for 
the changeover in operation ? 

The main argument seems to be that more time is needed to study 
better methods, but this argument has been used for over 25 years. We 
have always been known as a progressive people of great ingenuity, 
and I don’t see why we should lag behind European countries. 

And, also, some people make the objection it is a question of indi- 
vidual enterprise, or private enterprise. But, after all, the Pure Food 
and Drug Act regulates food, and I don’t see why the regulation 
should not apply to animal slaughter as food. 

Also, as a Nation, we are supposed to have a strong sense of justice 
and fair play. And while Senator Neuberger said farmers do treat 
animals with enough consideration to gain their confidence, there is a 
great deal of cruelty involved in the use of meat in decastration, brand- 
ing, slaughter, and the horrors of transportation. 

So, the least we can do is grant them a merciful death. 

And even if we leave the animals out of the picture, what about the 
brutality of the men engaged in this business ? 

Time and time again people ery “sentimentality,” and say in the 
time of world upheaval there are more important things to think 
about. But what kind of a ecivilzation is it which does not recognize 
any values besides the materialistic ones? I think the qualities of a 
civilization are evident in the treatment of the weak and powerless. 

Thank you. 

Senator Humenrey. I thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI ISAAC LEWIN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator Humpurey. Rabbi, I want to say at this point in the hear- 
ings that we welcome your presence here, and I think you know that 
I have visited with members of the rabbinate, and talked about this 
bill. There is the greatest respect of the chairman for the religious 
practices of the respective religious faiths, and I am delighted that 
you have seen fit to come forward and give us your point of view. I 
may say that it will be respected, with great humanity and sincerity. 

Rabbi Lewin. Thank you, Senator. It is very kind of you to say 
that. 

First of all, I would like to introduce myself. My name is Rabbi 
Tsaac Lewin, and I am a member of the executive committee of the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, and 
professor of Yeshiva University, New York. 
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May I read this statement? 

Senator Humreurey. Please do. 

Rabbi Lewrn. In behalf of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the 
United States and Canada, the oldest and largest organization of 
orthodox rabbis in the Western Hemisphere, we wish to make a brief 
presentation of our views on humane methods in the slaughter of 
livestock and poultry. 

A detailed exposition of shehitah, the Jewish method of slaughter- 
ing animals, as well as an analytical appraisal of the proposed legis- 
lation will at a later date be submitted in writing to this committee. 

Humane treatment of animals is an ideal which appeals to all decent 
men and women. In Judaism this is much more than an ideal as yet 
to be achieved in the future. Indeed, it is a law which has been ob- 
served and practiced since the days of Moses. The same divine law 
which proclaimed the precept “Thou shall love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” also promulgated rules for the kind and humane treatment of 
animals and for due consideration of their welfare. These rules regu- 
late our demeanor toward animals both during their lifetime and 
during the process of their slaughter. 

As regards treatment of animals during their lifetime we may cite 
just a few examples: “On the Sabbath Day * * * thou shalt not do 
any work * * * nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thine animals.” 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth the corn.”—“If you 
see the ass of thine enemy lying under his burden, and wouldest for- 
bear to help him, thou shalt surely help him!” 

As to the treatment of animals during the process of their slaughter, 
the laws of Judaism prescribe a special method of slaughter known 
as shehitah, which is virtually painless. This method, prescribed by 
divine law, is in complete accord with our other religious injunctions 
against tormenting animals. This method has found increasing sup- 
port with the progress of scientific research and technique during the 
last decades. Scientists of world reputation in the field of physiology 
and veterinary medicine, the vast majority of whom are non-Jews, 
have found the Jewish method of slaughtering livestock and poultry 
rational, most. humane, and the least painful. They have confirmed 
by their findings that this method is in complete accord with all other 
humane principles of the Jewish faith. 

We are therefore firmly opposed to the present measure because by 
implication it brands the Jewish ritualistic method of slaughter— 
shehitah—as not humane. Such implication is indeed offensive, and 
has no basis in fact. 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize that the practice of the Jewish 
method of slaughter—shehitah—being prescribed by divine law fully 
complies with the highest ideals of humane treatment of animals. 

Senator Humpnrey. Rabbi Lewin, I want to say that I surely wel- 
come your statement. I think I said to some of your rabbis that there 
was no intention at the time of the introduction to set out in bold relief 
special requirements here relating to the Jewish faith, except to say 
that in the view of those that I have talked with and visited with, that 
all that you have said is true. 

Tt was not to brand it as inhumane, but to list it as one of the humane 
methods, and I want that clear for the record. I do appreciate, as 
I said, your willingness to come forth and speak up, because this Sena- 
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tor would never permit any such insinuation to exist in the record, 
on in the legislation, such as you have felt was in this legislation. 

Rabbi Lewin. Senator, we appreciate greatly your present state- 
ment, and we hope that you will consider what we have said. We will 
certainly oiiutah ie your statement that we can always submit our 
problems to the Senate, or to the House of Representatives, with full 
confidence that they will be handled in the proper way. 

Senator Humpnrey. Indeed. 

Thank you very much, Rabbi Lewin. 

Mr. Leo Pfeffer, counsel, American Jewish Conyress. 


STATEMENT OF LEO PFEFFER, COUNSEL, AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONGRESS 


Senator Humpurey. We welcome you to our hearing, and we will 
be glad to hear your statement. We thank you for having been here 
with us a full night and a day. 

Mr. Prerrer. My name is Leo Pfeffer. I appear here on behalf of 
the organizations listed on the front cover of my statement, which 
together represent at least 80 percent of the American Jews affiliated 
with religious organizations. We represent all the branches of Juda- 
ism, conservative, orthodox, and reformed. 

I want to say at the outset that you probably know, Senator, when 
you first introduced this measure, there was considerable consterna- 
tion within the Jewish community, and there would have been con- 
siderable more were it not for the fact that you were the one who in- 
troduced it, because I need hardly say that your friendliness toward 
the Jewish people and all minority racial and religious groups is well 
known, so that it would be out of the question for anybody to conceive 
of you knowlingly introducing any measure which might have a 
negative consequence upon the groups. 

Senator Humpurey. May I assure you that that is exactly true. 

Mr. Prerrer. There is no doubt about it in any of our minds. 

Senator Humpurey. And I have already had some sharp words 
with some of the draftsmen, but I want to keep a charitable spirit. 

Mr. Prerrer. Let me say this, Senator, that there is, unfortunately, 
a history behind legislation such as this. It is a history which is 
written in sorrowful letters in the annals of the Jewish people. And, 
unfortunately, the motivations of those who have presented legislation 
such as this in some other countries, at some other times, have been 
far from as generous and human as those of the proponents of the 
present bill. 

I think it is just ironic that legislation which would have forbidden 
the Jewish method of slaughtering animals was introduced and put 
into effect by such an inhuman group as the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment under Hitler, which gives you an idea of the background of 
consternation of the Jewish community on the introduction of this 
measure, 

I may say that there were a large number of representatives of 
Jewish organizations, rabbis, who, at the first notice of this hearing, 
planned to come down in full force, and I think it was the result of 
some sincere and some heart-to-heart talk to them by myself and 
others, explaining to them that there is no need for it, and there 
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wasn’t the slightest intention upon your part or upon the part of 
any member of this committee or, indeed, any of the promoters of 
this legislation, to in any way interfere with the humane, basically 
correct, religious practices of the Jewish community—I think it was 
my talk to them that kept them from coming down in force. 

‘I have in my statement, which I have presented here, set forth 
some of the overwhelming amount of scientific evidence to support the 
position which Rabbi Lewin before me just stated, that the Jewish 
method of slaughtering cattle is by far the most humane method that 
has yet been devised. and there has been a good deal of talk about 
the expense and cost to the industry in the event your bill would be 
enacted. 

I might say this, Senator: that the method engaged in for Jewish 
slaughtering, kosher slaughtering, is not a cheap method. It is the 
most expensive method there is, and that is the way kosher meat gets 
to be much more expensive than nonkosher. But it is a method that 
has been adopted over the years, basically because it is a humane 
method. It isa method that causes instantaneous loss of consciousness 
to the animal, the same loss of consciousness that you get from a 
hypodermic needle. 

My statement has all the testimony, but there is much more by all 
the veterinary scientists in the world to establish that proposition 
which has never been tested, really, that the instant severing of the 
jugular vein causes loss of consciousness without any more pain than 
the injection of a hypodermic needle. 

We are concerned that you have put in your bill an exemption for 
kosher slaughter. Our objection to your bill as it was originally 
drafted was that it gives a completely false impression of the Jewish 
method of slaughtering. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it does, too. And I most sincerely 
regret it, and I am apologetic. 

Mr. Prerrer. Thank you, Senator. And I think the suggestion that 
we have made for any bill passed, which would list shehita as one of 
the humane methods, I think that would relieve that unfortunate 
implication. 

I just want to make this one statement, that for at least 2,000 
years before anybody ever heard of humane societies or societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals or similar organizations, the Jew- 
ish religious law has declared one of its major sins, one of major 
transgressions to be the causing of unnecessary pain to any living 
thing. That is a major transgression of Jewish religious law. 

It is a violation of Jewish religious law for a human being to feed 
himself before he has fed his animals, because the human being can 
take care of himself but if he does not take care of the animal, the 
animal cannot take care of himself and he will cause unnecessary pain. 

There are other sources which I have set forth in my statements. 
It is not necessary to repeat them here, to establish the same propo- 
sition that the causing of pain to any living thing, to any creature 
of the Almighty God is a violation of religious law, and that is why 
the Jewish religion for thousands of years had engaged in this ex- 
pensive, diffic ‘ult method of slaughtering in order to avoid unnecessary 
pain toa live being. 


78225—56——-10 
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I think it is significant that I know of no other instance where a 
person who is employed to slay an animal is tested not merely for 
his technical skill, his technical competence, but his morality, his 
character, integrity, must pass muster before he is permitted under 
Jewish law to act as a slaughterer and he must be licensed by an 
ordained rabbi who tests him not merely with respect to his skill 
and competence or his ability to handle the implements but as well 
as the morality, his character, his integrity, because of the highest 
esteem, the high estate which Jewish tradition and Jewish law places 
on the avoidance of pain to any of God’s creatures whether they are 
human or animal. 

For that reason I present this statement with the sincere urging 
that in the event this committee should report favorably your measure 
or any other measure, that that measure specifically make clear that 
there is no intended implication that the method of slaughtering com- 
monly called shehita slaughtering is anything but humane or the 
highest standards. 

I think I have made the suggestion before. It is in my statement, 
of one way that that might be accomplished. 

Senator Humrnurey. As you know, I have been deeply concerned 
about this, and I have gone over this very carefully with a number of 
people both of your faith and of men in the sciences, veterinarians, 
and it was my intention to offer at the proper time, as we considered 
this bill, the appropriate amendment, and I notice here that you have 
on your page 2 the definition of the term “humane method of slaugh- 
tering shall mean any of the following,” which would accomplish the 
very objective that I have in mind. And it is my feeling, and I am 
sure it will be the feeling of the majority—and I would trust of all— 
that the language that is expressed there would be the adopted lan- 
guage. In fact, I am going to ask it. As the author of the bill, I 
have the privilege under legislative procedure to modify my bill at 
any time I see fit. I would have done so earlier except I knew that 
there would be testimony on this. 

I have talked with my assistants who have talked with you, and I 
have talked with others, and it is our intention to so modify the lan- 
guage of this bill. In fact, I was going to put a new bill in but I 
thought it would make it look more out of han 

Is there anything else that you would like? 

Mr. Prerrer. That is all. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am very grateful for this excellent bit of 
testimony. As you have been talking to me, I have been looking 
through some of the testimony that you have from scientific sources. 
It is very good, and I want to thank you. 

I greatly appreciate it, and your complete statement will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(Mr. Pfeffer’s statement is as follows :) 


1. THE ORGANIZATION SUBMITTING THIS STATEMENT 


My name is Leo Pfeffer. I am associate general counsel of the American Jew- 
ish Congress and submit this statement in behalf of the following organizations : 
American Jewish Congress, Synagogue Council of America, New York Board of . 
Rabbis, Kashruth Supervisors Union. 

The American Jewish Congress is an organization of American Jews in exist- 
ence since 1917 and organized to help secure and maintain equality of oppor- 
tunity “* * * and to safeguard the civil, political, and economic rights of Jews 
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everywhere.” It was founded by a number of prominent American Jews, includ- 
ing the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis, Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise, Judge Julian 
Mack, and others. 

The Synagogue Council of America is a coordinating body consisting of the 
organizations representing the three divisions of Jewish religious life: Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform. It is composed of the Rabbinical Council of 
America, representing the Orthodox rabbinate; the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, representing the Orthodox congregations; the Rab- 
binical Assembly of America, representing the Conservative rabbinate; the 
United Synagogue of America, representing the Conservative congregations; 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, representing the Reform rabbinate ; 
and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, representing the Reform 
congregations, 

The New York Board of Rabbis, founded in 1881, includes among its members 
virtually all the rabbis in the metropolitan New York area—Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive and Reform. 

The Kashruth Supervisors Union is an association of rabbis and Orthodox lay- 
men engaged in supervising adherence to Jewish ritual law in the preparation of 
foods sold commercially as kosher. 


2. OUR PROPOSAL 


We have given careful study to S. 1636 and suggest the following amendment. 

We would add a subsection (g) to section 1, the section containing the defi- 
nitions, to read as follows: 

(g) The term “humane method of slaughtering” shail mean any of the follow- 
1Dg: 

(i) in the ease of livestock, the rendering insensible of such livestock 
before bleeding or slaughtering, by mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other 
means determined by the Secretary to be rapid, effective, and humane: 

(ii) in the case of poultry, the rendering insensible of such poultry, before 
bleeding or slaughtering, by the severing of the head from the body, or by 
any electrical or ether means determined by the Secretary to be rapid, effec- 
tive, and humane: 

(iii) in either of the above cases, slaughtering in accordance with the 
practices and requirements of the Jewish religious faith by a qualified 
slaughterer, commonly called a shohet, authorized to engage in such 
slaughtering by an ordained rabbi of the Jewish religious faith. 

We would then eliminate the present section 2 and substitute for it the 
following: 

Sec. 2. No slaughterer shall bleed or slaughter any livestock or poultry except 
by a humane method of slaughtering. 


3. OUR OBJECTIONS TO THE PRESENT BILL 


We object to S. 1636 as it now is drafted because it gives a completely false 
impression of Jewish ritual slaughtering. The bill as it now reads contains in 
subsection (c) to section 2 a provision that the requirements of the section “shall 
not apply to any individual who is duly authorized by an ordained rabbi of the 
Jewish religious faith to serve as a schector, while such individual is engaged in 
the slaughtering of livestock or poultry in accordance with the practice of such 
religious faith.” 

The implication given by this exemption is that Jewish slaughtering is not a 
humane method of slaughtering but is nevertheless exempted for reasons not 
specified in the bill. This we believe to be incorrect and defamatory of the 
Jewish people. We contend that all scientific evidence establishes that Jewish 
slaughtering is humane slaughtering. Our proposal, therefore, would define the 
various humane methods of slaughtering and would include in that definition 
slaughtering according to the requirements of the Jewish religious faith. Our 
proposal would bar all slaughtering except such slaughtering as defined by the 
act to be humane. In respect to nonreligious slaughtering, the definitions in our 
proposal are the same as those in 8. 1636 as it now reads. 


4. JEWISH SLAUGHTERING IS HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


The causing of unnecessary pain to any living thing violates Jewish law. The 
Torah of the Jews and the teachings of their rabbis are replete with command- 
ments of kindness to animals and avoidance of cruelty. Jewish law and tradi- 
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tion consider the exercise of kindness to animals as the hallmark of the upright 
man. “A righteous man,” says Proverbs 13: 10, “regardeth the life of his beast; 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are evil.” The command in Deuteronomy 
22:10 that “Thou shalt not yoke an ox and an ass together” is explained by the 
great medieval commentator, Ibn Ezra, as based upon the avoidance of cruelty 
to all living things by an unequal distribution of burdens. The Bible commands 
“6 days shalt thou do thy work and on the seventh day thou shalt rest in order 
that thine ox and thine ass may have rest.’’ The Talmud (Tractate Gittin 62a) 
imposes the obligation upon every Jew not to feed himself until he has first fed 
his animals. 

These are but a few of the many instances of emphatic commandments both in 
the Torah and in the Talmud imposing a high obligation upon all Jews to avoid 
unnecessary pain to any living thing and to be kind to all animals. 

The method of Jewish slaughtering, commonly known as shehitah, is by 
a single cut of the neck. The knife is set to extreme sharpness—sharper than 
any surgical knife, with a perfect edge, free from the slightest noteh or flaw, 
and minutely examined by a specific method for any unevenness immediately 
before each slaying. The one swift movement of the knife severs the trachea, 
oesophagus, carotid arteries, and jugular vein. This insures practically in- 
stantaneous unconsciousness. 

The person entrusted with the duty of slaying the animal, called the shohet, 
must be of recognized high moral character, consistent religious practice, espe- 
cially trained for the office, possessing a thorough knowledge of the precise rules 
and regulations of shehitah as well as of the condition of the animal’s organs, 
normal and pathological, steady of hand and qualified by examination, certified 
and officially appointed, and subjected to reexamination at frequent intervals 
by the rabbinic authorities who alone can license a person to exercise the 
operation of slaying animals for food for consumption by Jews. 

Last year, a proposal similar to the present S. 1686 was urged for adoption by 
the House of Commons in England. The Board of Deputies of British Jews 
submitted to the committee of the House of Commons a collection of competent 
scientific opinion, all to the unanimous effect that Jewish religious slaughtering 
is a humane method of slaughtering. The following are some typical extracts 
from statements made by more than 450 of the most eminent physiologists, path- 
ologists, heads of veterinary colleges, and offices of public health of worldwide 
fame in the various countries of Europe—not one of whom is a Jew—who have all 
declared the Jewish method to be absolutely humane. 

T. H. Openshaw, C. M. G., M. 8., F. R. C. 8.: “* * * if both carotids are cut, 
the cerebral circulation must fail practically completely, and the onset of more 
or less complete insensibility to pain be almost immediate. The act of bleeding 
is not painful. 

“Of the many cases of cut throat which I have treated at the London Hospital, 
I never knew one who said he had experienced any pain at the time of the injury, 
and those of whom I have asked the question have all said they felt no pain at 
the moment of cutting the throat.” 

Sir Leonard Hill, M. B., LL. D., F. R. S.: “Two facts are indisputable: (1) That 
a big injury such as throat cutting is not felt at the moment of the infliction; 
(2) that the eutting of the big arteries in the throat instantly arrests the cir- 
culation in the great brain and abolishes consciousness, I feel certain that all 
consciousness is abolished, if not instantly, with the cutting of the throat by the 
Jewish method, within at most 3 seconds.” 

On February 28, 1950, Sir Leonard Hill wrote: “The point that cannot be 
refuted is that I eut the throat of a calf by the Jewish method and observed the 
circulation in the brain immediately stopped. Observations on man show 
that stopping both carotid arteries in the neck at once causes loss of conscious- 
ness, hence the danger of playing at hanging and loss of life thereby.” 

Sir C. S. Levatt Evans, D. S. C., F. R. S., emeritus professor of physiology at 
London University: “My opinion as a physiologist is that I should think this 
method is as humane as any other method in use or likely to be brought into 
use for the purpose. My reason for regarding the method as practically painless 
are based on two things: (1) Commonsense, and (2) a knowledge of physiology. 

“Commonsense tells me that if the animal suffered he would kick immediately 
the cut was made. As everyone who has ever witnessed the act is well aware, 
the animal lies absolutely still the moment the vessels are severed, and it is 
only a minute or so later that asphyxial convulsions set in. Consciousness, we 
know, is lost long before this. 
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“On physiological principles, again, it is clear that when such large vessels 
are severed the arterial blood pressure falls at once to a very low level, and, 
moreover, the carotid arteries being severed, much of the blood supply to the 
prain is immediately lost. The remaining vessels to the brain in any case, even 
at the normal arterial pressure, only supply a fraction of the blood, and with 
immediate fall of blood pressure this fraction is still further reduced; the result 
is, I think almost immediate loss of consciousness. The fact that the conjunctival 
reflex persists, is, as everyone knows, absolutely no criterion of the existence of 
consciousness. To consider that the animal suffers appreciable pain is, in my 
opinion, quite absurd. I consider the method to be equal to any.” 

Lord Horder, G. C. V. O., M. D., F. R. C. P.: “In January 1940 I was asked by 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews to give my opinion on the character of the 
slaughtering of cattle for food after the Jewish fashion. 

“I made careful observations of the process called shehitah. I reported as 
follows: 

“The animal to be killed is isolated from the rest, placed in a padded pen which 
is rotated so as to bring the neck of the beast into position for the shohet’s 
operation. This consists in a clean and instantaneous cutting off all the blood 
vessels of the neck together with the windpipe and gullet—in fact all the soft 
structures up to the spine. 

“The animal loses consciousness immediately. It is difficult to conceive a more 
painless and a more rapid mode of death. For a few seconds after the cut 
is made the animal makes no movement. Its body is then convulsed; the con- 
vulsive movements continue for about a minute and then cease. 

“The interpretation of these facts is clear. The cut is made by a knife so sharp 
and so skillfully handled that a state of syncope, with its associated uncon- 
sciousness, follows instantaneously upon the severing of the blood vessels, the 
rapid loss of blood and the consequent great fall in blood pressure. The move- 
ments of the animal, which begin about 90 seconds after the cut and continue for 
about 90 seconds, are epileptiform in nature and are due to the bloodless state 
of the brain (cerebral ischaemia with complete anosaemia). Sensation has been 
abolished at the moment of the initial syncope. 

“Careful and critical scrutinizing of this method of slaughtering leaves me 
in no doubt whatever that it is fraught with less risk of pain to the animal than 
any other method at present practiced. 

“I was asked to repeat my observations with a view to a new statement which 
should be identical with this opinion or modify it if necessary. I made these new 
observations on January 27 last (1955), and I have no modification to make in 
my original statement.” 

Sir Wm. Bayliss, M. A., D. S. C., LLD., F. R. S, professor of general physiology 
in the University College, London: “TI visited the abattoirs at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market at Islington when a large number of animals were being killed. 
I directed special attention to the Jewish method. I arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

“The Jewish use of the knife is a humane method of slaughter which compares 
favorably with any other process. The result of the cut made by the Jewish 
expert is to produce immediate insensibility, from which the animal does not 
recover. The pain, if any, is momentary, and at the worst is but slight. This isa 
fact well known to surgeons and to those who cut themselves with an excessively 
sharp knife. The effect of the cut is to produce unconsciousness by instantaneous 
cessation of the supply of fresh blood to the brain, and to drain the body of 
blood. The description of the method as ‘bleeding an animal to death’, is, in 
my opinion, unfair. It omits to express the fact that the bleeding animal is 
throughout incapable of sensation and that the bleeding is very rapid.” 

During the 13th Annnual Benjamin Ward Richardson Memorial Lecture 
given at the Royal Sanitary Institute, November 27, 1934, the following declara- 
tion was by Sir Leonard Hill: 

“There is no question that, given the proper method of casting, such as has 
been designed, the Jewish method of slaughter is efficient and humane. Any 
statement to the contrary is founded on ignorance and false sentiment.” 

The testimony in other countries leads to the same conclusion—that shehitah 
is a humane method of slaughtering animals and fowl. In 1892, the governmnt 
of Saxony, Germany, prohibited shehitah, but in 1910, this prohibition was re- 
pealed when the medical faculty of the University of Dresden declared that 
shehitah was not inhumane. 

In 1930, the Health Council of the German Reich published the following 
declaration : 
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“The Health Council of the Reich has during a period of many years expressed 
its view with reference to shehitah, that this method, carefully carried out as it 
is, cannot be described as cruelty to animals, and this view remains unaltered.” 

It was the Nazi government under Hitler which outlawed shehitah, not because 
of any humane considerations but as part of its anti-Semitic campaign against 
the Jewish people and Jewish traditions. 


5. CONCLUSION 


A good deal more of objective, impartial and scientific testimony could be 
presented to this committee to establish the fact that shehitah is a humane 
method of slaughter animals and fowl. We do not believe it necessary to add 
further to what we have alread said. We submit that it would be an injustice 
to the Jewish people of this country and to the Jewish religion to enact a meas- 
ure which would give such a completely false impression of the Jewish method of 
slaughtering cattle and fowl. We are certain that it is not the intention of the 
proponents of this measure, nor of this committee, to create such a false impres- 
sion. For that reason, we urgently submit the proposal to amend §. 1636, to 
remove this false impression without in any way impairing the legitimate objec- 
tives of the measure. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of American Jewish Congress, Synagogue 
Council of America, New York Board of Rabbis, Kashruth Supervisors Union. 


Leo PFEFFER. 


Mr. Greenwaup. May I be heard following Mr. Pfeffer? 

Senator Humpurey. Was there not another rabbi that wanted to be 
heard ¢ 

Dr. Munk. I have time to stay here. 

Senator Hcumpurey. Will you come forward ? 

Mr. GREENWALD, Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. Your name, sir? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID H. GREENWALD, COUNSEL, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF RETAIL KOSHER BUTCHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Greenwap. David H. Greenwald. 

Senator Humpurey. I wonder if Dr. William Munk is here. Dr. 
Munk, will you remain with us? 

Dr. Munk. Yes; I am going to stay. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Greenwa.p. I represent the American Association of Retail 
Kosher Butchers representing the tremendous majority of kosher 
butchers in the meat area of New York and with whom are affiliated 
associations in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the State of New 
Jersey. You have taken a good deal of our argument away by taking 
out the exemption provisions of the kosher slaughtering and putting 
in the humane instead of inhumane part of the bill but I should like 
to discuss with you 2 dangers present, 1 in your bill and 1 in House 
bill 7672, if I may. 

Senator Humpurey. May I see that bill there; that is Congressman 
Hiestand’s bill? 

Mr. Greenwatp. We are primarily interested in the free and unre- 
stricted traffic in interstate commerce of kosher meat, meat products, 
and poultry. Congressman Hiestand’s bill, for example, section 2, 
subdivision D, exempts meat derived from kosher slaughter so long 
as it is used by those people who practice the religious faith as food 
for followers of that religion. 
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Senator Humpurey. I would not like that. I like good kosher 
meat. 

Mr. Greenwa.p. As a practical proposition here is the danger in 
that bill. 

Senator Humrurey. I have just been informed by counsel that the 
bill has been superseded by another. 

Mr. Meyers. I would say 9603 has superseded that. 

Mr. Greenwa.pb. I would like to point out the slight danger of that 
provision. When an animal is slaughtered as kosher, technically the 
entire carcass is fit for kosher consumption, but as a matter of fact, 
in the forequarter—that is the forequarter—that is customarily used 
for Jewish consumption because there are few veins present. All 
meat must be deveined before use for kosher consumption. The hind- 
quarter is replete with veins. If that were deveined it would be fit 
only for Lechanuie: It is too good for hamburger only. Therefore, 
as a practical proposition the forequarter of the animal is kept kosher 
and the hindquarter is sold in the nonkosher market. Should this 
provision become part of the law it would be necessary for a packer 
to destroy the hindquarter of the animal and merely sell the fore- 
quarter. It would constitute a tremendous loss of food as well as 
increasing the cost of the kosher product to a fantastic rate. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that I am glad I did not introduce 
that mistake? 

Mr. Greenwap. Senator, you introduced one not as bad. 

Senator Humrurey. I wouldn’t say that. You were citing some of 
the dangers in this bill. May I also say the most dangerous thing is to 
introduce a bill. 

Mr. Greenwavp. Your bill? 

Senator Humprey. This teaches you a great deal of humility after 
you have introduced a few of these. 

Mr. Greenwatp. You started these proceedings by saying you 
wanted an education. 

Senator Humrenrey. I am getting it. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Greenwap. There was some testimony here last night that 
there were approximately 5,000 slaughtering plants in the United 
States of which 500 were engaged in slaughter under the United States 
Federal inspection of the Department of Agriculture and 4,500 with 
State supervisors. Under the present inspection service as now con- 
stituted, the test of whether meat goes into interstate commerce and 
arrives after the time of slaughter. 

In other words we slaughter, and when slaughtering takes place, 
that meat may not cross a State line unless that meat has been federally 
inspected. 

enator Humrurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greenwawp. Your bill, in defining a slaughterer in the defini- 
tion, definition (d), “The term ‘slaughterer’ means any person regu- 
larly engaged in the business (1) of purchasing livestock or poultry in 
commerce for purposes of slaughter,” and then if we go back to the 
term “commerce” on page 1, subdivision (a), “The term ‘commerce’ 
means commerce among the several States or with foreign nations.” 

Now, sir, if a slaughtering operation takes place in the State of 
Minnesota, for sale of the meat products in the State of Minnesota 
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now, that is not interstate commerce. It isintrastate commerce. But 
if the animals are purchased across the State line for slaughter in 
Minnesota for distribution in Minnesota that plant becomes subject 
to your bill. 

Senator Humeurey. That is according to your interpretation. 

Mr. Greenwavp. And I think it would be the interpretation of the 
Department. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, we will have to battle that out with the 
Department, is that your interpretation ? 

Dr. Miuier. That explains that 5,000 figure in Dr. Clarkson’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Greenwalp. I don’t think you have at present a department 
sufficiently large. 

Senator Humpurey. The purpose of the bill, may I say, is to use 
the present definition as related to inspection. 

Mr. Greenwap. That is what I wanted to know. 

Senator Humpnmrey. On interstate commerce. I had a young law- 
yer from Georgetown—one of our universities—last night that con- 
fronted me with this and confounded me. I appreciate your clarify- 
ing this for us. Iam glad to get your testimony on it. Go ahead and 
give us any other detail. 

Mr. Greenwavp. I think the definitions here should be in con- 
formity with the present inspection regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture or else you will be finding out that you will be supervising 
a humane operation in slaughterhouses which do not have Federal in- 
spection and which ordinarily would not be subject to Federal inspec- 
tion, and as a matter of fact, even those very small slaughterers who 
might kill 10 or 20 head a day would come under Federal supervision 
if they bought cattle across State lines. 

So long as these bills do not tend to create monopolies and do not 
tend to drive small independents out of the market and allow the free 
and unrestricted traffic across State lines of kosher meat and meat 
products, we have no objection to the bill. 

Senator Humrurey. We will clarify the language. That is the 
purpose of the hearing. As I said earlier today, these bills were not 
perfection ; if they were, we wouldn't hold the hearing. If I had such 
omnipotent wisdom, we would have dispensed with all this arduous 
work. The purpose here is to get the kind of testimony that you bring 
to us and that Rabbi Lewin brought to us, and Mr. Pfeffer brought to 
us. In the drafting of any bill you are bound to find mistakes, and 
furthermore, may I say, as you listen to the testimony you find that 
your bill is either too broad or maybe not. broad enough. That is why 
we have the hearing. You are suggesting here No. 1, that the term 
“commerce” be so defined as to meet the present standard requirements 
on inspection ; is that correct ? 

Mr. GrEENWALD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. In reference to the House bill which I gather 
now has been superseded, you are testifying that in the language of 
the original House by Congressman Hiestand, this would actually end 
up in great waste of the meat products where you have kosher 
slaughter. 

Mr, Greenwaxp. I do. 
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Senator Humpurey. No one has that intention. The fact that the 
Congressman reintroduced the bill with the amendment indicates he 
has no such intention. 

Just as there is no intention to reflect against kosher slaughter. Of 
course, there is a certain place, as my daddy said, paved with good 
intentions. I have been hearing concern over placing an exemption 
which made it appear as if this was one of the inhumane methods that 
would be permitted. The idea was to just give cognizance to a humane 
method which is a part of religious law and religious faith, as to include 
that within the confines or the prescription of the humane methods. 

Mr. GreenwaLp. Senator, there is no question in our mind that the 
way the bill is written at present was rather an oversight on the part 
of your draftsman rather than deliberate intent. 

Senator Humeurey. It is my fault. I will take credit for all the 
good and the blame for bad in my office. I never hold my staff account- 
able for a thing except privately, not publicly. I don’t believe in 
blaming the sergeants. I have to take the heat, and I want to get the 
credit, too, either way you see. 

Thank you very much. 


MEMORANDUM FILED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF RETAIL KOSHER BUTCHERS, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


This memorandum is submitted on behalf of the American Federation of Retail 
Kosher Butchers, a retail trade association with whom is affiliated practically all 
of the retail butchers in the metropolitan New York City area. 

The statements herein are directed toward proposed humane slaughter legis- 
lation, and particularly toward Senate bill 1636, introduced by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, House of Representatives bill 8540, introduced by Congresswoman 
Griffiths, and House of Representatives bill 7672, introduced by Congressman 
Hiestand. 

We wish to have it clearly understood that we are in favor of humane 
slaughter of livestock and poultry. We feel that the slaughter of livestock and 
poultry in accordance with the requirements of the Jewish religious faith is 
humane, and that this fact be so included in the definition of humane slaughter. 
We are opposed to any legislation which would imply to the slightest degree that 
the slaughter of livestock and poultry, in accordance with the orthodox Hebrew 
religious requirements, is not humane. 

We are opposed to any legislation that in any manner whatsoever would 
tend or result in the restraint of or restrict the free traffic in interstate commerce 
of kosher meat, meat products, and poultry. The language of section 2d of 
the House bill 7672 clearly shows that once bills of this nature are enacted 
into law, the slaughter of livestock and poultry in accordance with orthodox 
Hebrew religious requirements would be ended. This bill provides that when 
an animal is slaughtered in accordance with those requirements, a person who 
sells any part thereof to members not of the Hebrew faith commits a crime. 

Members of the Hebrew faith are only permitted to consume the forequarters 
of the animal. As it is economically impractical to devein the hindquarters, 
the result is that only forequarters of kosher slaughtered animals are sold to 
members of the Hebrew faith, and hindquarters to nonkosher consumers. If 
the slaughterer commits a crime under this proposed legislation by selling the 
hindquarters of kosher killed livestock to nonkosher consumers, then it would 
be economically prohibitive to slaughter kosher. 

We are opposed to any legislation that directly or indirectly creates an infer- 
ence that slaughter in conformity with the Hebrew religious requirements is 
inhumane, or that in any way directly or indirectly would tend to restrain or 
restrict the free flow of kosher meat, meat products, and poultry in interstate 
commerce. 


Senator Humpnrey. In the meantime I would like to introduce 
some testimony, a letter which I have received from Senator Payne 
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along with a statement in support of the basic objectives of the bill 
S. 1636. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


UnITep States SENATE, 
May 10, 1956. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Humane Slaughter Legislation, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is to express my interest in and support of 
S. 1636, the bill which you introduced to require the use of humane methods in 
slaughtering livestock and poultry, which, I understand, is currently the subject 
of hearings before your special subcommittee. 

Since this legislation was introduced last spring there has been considerable 
interest expressed to me on the subject by people in Maine, including Hon. Perci- 
val P. Baxter, former Governor of the State of Maine. I have devoted some 
study to the subject, and I consider that the enactment of your bill would cer- 
tainly be a forward step. It is my opinion that the Nation’s slaughter-and- 
packing houses could employ more humane methods of killing meat animals than 
are in general practice at the present time without impairing the efficiency of 
their operations. 

It would be appreciated if a brief statement which I have prepared in support 
of S. 1636 could be made a part of your subcommittee’s record on this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


I should like to take this opportunity to indicate my interest in and support 
of 8. 1636, a bill to require the use of humane methods in slaughtering livestock 
and poultry. 

Since this legislation was introduced in the Senate by my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Minnesota, Senator Humphrey, I have had an 
opportunity to devote some study to this subject. From the information I have 
been able to secure, it appears to me that the enactment of this bill would be a 
progressive measure and is indeed one which is long overdue. The United States 
is far behind other nations with respect to the methods in which our slaughter- 
and-packing houses kill food animals. As a Nation of humanely concerned people, 
I sometimes wonder how we have tolerated the seemingly unnecessary and cruel 
methods of slaughtering domestic animals for so many years. 

Only a few American slaughterhouses are presently employing effective 
anesthetizing methods on livestock before slaughtering them. It is my under- 
standing that there are two common, economical methods of rendering animals 
insensible before they are killed and bled. These are the so-called captive-bolt 
method and the carbon-dioxide method. It is also my understanding that these 
devices can be employed, without seriously interrupting the mass-production 
techniques of the Nation’s slaughterhouses. 

It is believed that enactment of S. 1636, which would require slaughterers and 
packers engaged in interstate commerce to render insensible the animals which are 
to be slaughtered, will in the long run set forth desirable procedures which will 
improve the efficiency and reputation of these industries and will be the answer 
which a large segment of society is seeking to the problem of seemingly inhumane 
methods of killing domestic food animals. It is my hope that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will find it possible to report this bill 
favorably to the Senate for action at an early date. 


Senator Humrnrey. We are primarily concerned here with the ob- 
jectives of this legislation and the refinement of language. 

That is the purpose of hearings. Some people believe in voluntary 
action. Some people believe in compulsory action. I have heard 
no one who did not believe that we should make some improvement. 
Out of this we will get some good. Mrs. Watson, is she here? 

I understand that you have a personal reason for wanting to 
testify now? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT WATSON, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
HUMANE SOCIETY 


Mrs. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I know what you mean. We have a couple of 
them at home that don’t feel good. 

Mrs. Watson. This happens to be a husband. 

Senator Humpurey. You have to take care of them sometimes too. 

Mrs. Watson. I want to say that the Washington Humane Society 
of which I am president is heartily in favor of your bill. Conditions 
in our local slaughterhouses right here in the Nation’s Capital as re- 
ported by our agent are shocking and po gory Our field agent, 
Mr. Rafferty, makes regular inspections of our local slaughterhouses 
and the manner in which food animals are slaughtered in our Nation’s 
Capital. He found that methods employed are most brutal. Calves 
are hung by one leg on hooks run on an overhead trolley. The man 
who does the slaughtering takes the calf by one ear, then he takes a 
10-inch-long blade or butcher knife and severs the head from the body 
with a number of sawing motions. Then the calf squirms and kicks. 
Blood pours on the floor. Then the calf is pushed, still on the trolley, 
and a man starts immediately to remove the hide. Sometimes a slec. 
hammer is used to make the animal unconscious before the head is 
severed from the body. 

Both of these methods are cruel. It is the opinion of the Washing- 
ton Humane Society that a more humane system than that used here, 
would be where the animal is made unconscious by the use of drugs be- 
fore the slaughter. 

I have Mr. Rafferty, our field agent here who would be very glad 
to answer any questions. 

Senator Humpnrey. Does Mr. Rafferty have a statement? 

Mrs. Watson. This is his statement that I read. 

Senator Humpnrey. I don’t want to deny Mr. Rafferty the oppor- 
tunity but we have such a long list of witnesses, I don’t have very 
many questions particularly to ask on this because this a reaffirma- 
tion of other testimony. 

Mrs. Watson. This was his report of what is happening right here, 
not too far from where we are sitting. Apropos of what has been 
said here this afternoon about carbon-dioxide gas, in my humane work 
T have seen hundreds of animals put to sleep in lethal chambers by 
carbon-dioxide. They did not struggle and did not suffer. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you for that testimony. 

Mrs. Watson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Rafferty, if you have any statement, you 
can submit it for the record later on, anything above and beyond 
this. Is that agreeable with you? 

Mr. Rarrerry. Very agreeable. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement of Mrs. Robert Watson, president ; Horace J. Phelps, 
executive committee; and James J. Rafferty, field agent, Washington 
Humane Society, is as follows :) 

The Washington Humane Society is heartily in favor of Senator Humphrey’s 
bill for the humane slaughter of food animals. 


The field agent of the society, Mr. Rafferty, makes regular inspections of our 
local slaughterhouses and the manner in which food animals are slaughtered 
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in our National Capital. He found that methods employed in our slaughter- 
houses are most brutal. 


Calves are hung by one leg, on hooks run on an overhead trolley. The man 
who does the slaughtering takes the calf by one ear; then he takes a 10-inch-long 
blade butcher knife and severs the head from the body with a number of sawing 
motions. Then the calf squirms and kicks; blood pours on the floor. Then 
the calf is pushed—still on the trolley—and a man starts immediately to remove 
the hide. Sometimes a sledge hammer is used to make the animal unconscious 
before the head is severed from the body. 

Both of these methods are cruel, and should be abolished. 

It is the opinion of the Washington Humane Society that a more humane 
system is that used in some other countries, where the animal is made uncon- 
scious by the use of drugs before the slaughter. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is Mr. P. O. Wilson present? He has filed 
his statement. 

Is Mrs. Peter P. Schmidt here ? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. If we can proceed along here I think we will 
do all right without a night session and I surely will appreciate it if 
we can make it. 

Mrs. Schmidt? 


STATEMENT OF MRS, PETER P. SCHMIDT 


Mrs. Scumipr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Washington, D. C. is your address, formerly 
from Minnesota. 

Mrs. Scumipr. Still Minnesota but staying in Washington at 
present. 

Senator Humenmrey. Good. 

Mrs. Scumipr. I have for a number of years been a member of the 
State Humane Society of Minnesota. I am originally a native of 
Denmark and I appreciate hearing the statements here today regard- 
ing the slaughter situation in Denmark. 

When I heard this bill was introduced, I immediately stated that I 

. . . ¥ . 
would like to testify for it. I had not seen the wording of the bill 
and it was not until Monday that I had an opportunity to go and pick 
up a copy. When I read the bill, I found there were several points 
in it which I was opposed to. 

I did not get a prepared statement printed. I thought I would 
wait and see how this hearing came out and if these items were not 
brought to the attention of the committee, I would myself have it 
printed and called to the attention of the Senators and the people 
across the United States whom I am in touch with, whom I know feel as 
1 do about the matter. I would like to heartily concur with Dr. Bab- 
eock’s statement. She stated in scientific language, but I would like 
to bring to the attention of this committee and others, that you may 
call in folklore but that it has been part of family and community his- 
tory, which was brought to my attention in Denmark. Whether this is 
common knowledge in Denmark or just in the territory I come from 
T do not know. 

About 200 years ago my ancestors came to the center of Denmark 
and brought into Denmark the seed potatoes from Germany which 
at that time were not known in Europe. The potatoes were not 
known in Europe until America was discovered and they came to Hol- 
land from Germany and German farmers were then paid by the 
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Danish Government to bring them into Denmark and show the Danes 
how to raise them and import them and I am in the fourth or fifth 
degree of those people. 

So we lived in a community where the church today is called a 
German church, 2 miles south of the city of Veeborg. So this is my 
childhood memory about slaughter. No mother who was pregnant 
or who nursed a baby was ever ‘to eat meat of an animal who had been 
frightened before slaughter. I am born and raised on a farm and we 
butchered our own animals. Great care was always taken that that 
animal did not know it was being killed. It was stunned before it 
knew what was happening to him. This lady, Dr. Babeock spoke of 
the pathological changes which took place, which we think we don’t 
know. 

Senator Humpurey. What you are doing is concurring in those 
statements / 

Mrs. Scumipr. Concurring in her ideas. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you have anything further on that that you 
could offer, because you see, we have that kind of testimony here now 
and I gather that you support Dr. Babcock’s statement ? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes. Also it was brought out that that tends to 
toughen meat. When we in Minnesota raised our own rabbits and 
our own chickens, I will just give one illustration there. At one time 
we were always very careful. A rabbit was easily killed. You car- 
ried it and we hit it behind the ears quickly and it would be stunned. 
Once we were butchering two and the second one happened to see 
what had happened to the first one. The meat of that animal, I treated 
it in cooking the same as the first, quickly fried slices dipped in a deep 
fat. They were both of the same litter, both male. The second litter 
was tough and tasteless. I could give a good many other illustrations 
to that effect. The fear, the idea of this ancient whatever you want 
to call it, folklore or history, was this: That the fear and the intent 
of the animal to kill when it is frightened would be to the meat trans- 
ported into the human consciousness. 

I would like to make two points here. I would like to bring up these 
two points to confirm that statement. We all know that the little 
country of Switzerland is known for having had the most peaceful 
existence during the last 50 years when other countries have engaged 
in war. 

This may be news to some of these gentlemen who just testified, 
but on page 343 of the Jewish yearbook of 1955, I am quoting now: 

Since kosher slaughtering had been prohibited in Switzerland since 1893, 


it was necessary, when new agricultural law was introduced on January 1, 
1955, to take steps to assure that the importation of kosher meat would continue 


to be possible in the future. 
Of the same Jewish yearbook pages 367, 368: 


In November 1953, German Animal Protection League insisted the anti- 
shehitah law of 1933 be enforced to stop ritual slaughter, which had not been 


enforced since oceupation— 
which speaks for itself, as to who had the most to say. 

What have we got in this country among our children? We can’t 
open a newspaper, we can’t turn on the Tadio, unless we listen to 
killing and destruction by our children. Who are the children of a 
generation who have eaten the meat of inhumanely slaughtered ani- 
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mals in our slaughterhouses in this country. For this reason I am 
opposing this point in the bill. And I know others will too. 

If little Switzerland can have the same law for all, I for one propose 
to see that we have the same in this country. And then I would like 
to—I will skip a couple of points here—bring several other factors 
to the Senator’s and the committee’s attention. 

When I saw the 5-year period, which I already mentioned to the 
Senator, I saw in this bill a danger. As I stated to a Senator I met 
out in the hall I see a devil buried in this bill. 1 would like to call to 
your attention the milk industry in Minnesota. In 1949 I happened 
to be in the committee in the State legislature when a bill was passed 
that all the milk in the State of Minnesota had to be pasturized. In 
June of that year I went to St. Carl, Minn., to call to the farmers union 
their attention to the bill what they were doing for the protection 
of the small unions. The Farmers Union president knew that bill 
had been passed. What happened in Minnesota was that the small 
creameries who could not afford to install the pasteurization business 
which was having the good business of selling raw milk which the 
people wanted was put out of business. Exactly the same thing 
happened to the grain industry and the fluorine fable; by that I mean 
fluoridizing which has been enforced here in the country by the public 
health which has been thrown out in more than 400 cities, prior to 
that. fable being started some 36,000 of American small business was 
put out of existence due to the fact that some of their product con- 
tained traces of fluoride. 

These businesses completely lost out as the creameries lost out. 
When they had been picked up by trusts, what happened, a public 
health turned around and forced the chemical fluoride in our water 
across the Nation, where it has been one of the most embattled issues 
through the last 4 or 5 years. 

I see in this bill the same danger to our meatpackers. If this exemp- 
tion is going to be in this bill, what is there in here which could stop 
the small—and you spoke about the Cudahy plant and others—from 
being picked up because such a method could be set up which would 
be prohibitive due to costs to the small plant. 

They would have to sell out their businesses. When they were 
picked up by the bigger plant what would there be under this bill 
or law to stop the kosher butcher to still be the predominant factor? 

All they would have to be is have one man in each slaughterhouse 
and we would have no different law than we have today. For that 
reason I am supporting your bill, Senator Humphrey, with the hu- 
mane slaughtering part with all my heart but when I read the bill! 
Monday, I also saw grave danger in it. 

Senator Humpnrey. I appreciate your testimony and respect your 
judgment and welcome it. 

Mrs. Scumapr. I am sure that I am not the only one who feels as 
I do and my suggestion would be that the law would have to read 
the same for all and that it should be enforceable in 1 year’s time. 

t compliment you on the idea of the advisory committee. I think 
that isa wonderful idea. I would just like to say that I think it should 
be larger. I think that it should be at least a 7- or 9-man committee 
and include the farmer and as you said the humane societies but I think 
that several others should be included. These are ideas which I 
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have formulated in my mind and as you stated we would have a right 
to submit them later. 

Senator Humpnrey. Prepared statements. 

Mrs. Scumipr. That is right. And I will be glad to send you a letter 
to that effect. 

Then I would like to close my statement with just a word here and 
this is not mine but there is one from the Kansas City, Missouri Hu- 
mane Society which was incorporated back in 1883 but I thought it 
fitted with what I feel is true and this is their statement: 

A child reclaimed from brutal thoughts and the haunts of vice is not only a 
soul lifted from the depths, but is also a safeguard instead of a menace to the 
home and to the State and Nation. 

We are supposed to be the most civilized Nation in the world, still 
we are about 60 years behind little Switzerland. I am not speaking 
of Denmark. I am a native of Denmark. I would perhaps be preju- 
diced for Denmark. But I am speaking of Switzerland. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Is that your testimony ? 

Mrs. Scumipr. Yes; with a rebuttal that I can send you in a letter. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes; you will have your day. I appreciate 
your making that brief. Did I hear from Horace Phelps? Mr. 
Phelps? 

You are from Washington, D. C., from the Washington Humane 
Society ¢ 


STATEMENT BY HORACE J. PHELPS, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON HUMANE SOCIETY 


Mr. Puetrs. The Washington Humane Society is an independent, 
local organization. 

It was chartered by Congress in 1870 and among the original mem- 
bers mentioned in the charter was Alexander R. Shepherd who was 
soon to become Governor of the District of Columbia. 

The society has been well supported by the public and has been 
active in preventing cruelty to animals as well as in bringing to justice 
persons guilty of violation of the anticruelty laws. Its activities are 
controlled by an executive committee of 11 members elected at each 
annual meeting of the society. Experience has shown that very few 
siaughterers can be persuaded to incur the expense incident-to render- 
ing animals insensible before slaughter and it may not be reasonable to 
expect them to do so until all competitors are confronted with the same 
requirement. This leads us to believe that legislation is necessary. 

The executive committee, of which I am a member, has therefore in- 
structed me to report to you that the Washington’ Humane Society 
favors passage of 8. 1636 subject to such technical and detail i improve- 
ments as may be found to be appropriate. 

Senator Humpurey. We have heard about some of those improve- 
ments. Thank you, Mr. Phelps, I appreciate your kindness in keep- 
ing your statement down in short form. 

Is Dr. Emma C. Weiler here? 

Dr. Weiler will be able to present her statement in written form 
later on. 

Is Miss Virginia W. Sargent here? 

Miss Sargent is president of the Animal Protective Aniociation, 
Garrett Park, Md. 
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We will have your statement printed in the record in full. Could 
you give us a few of the highlights of your statement, Miss Sargent? 
Would you do that? I would like to complete these hearings if I 
could. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA W. SARGENT, PRESIDENT, ANIMAL 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, GARRETT PARK, MD. 


Miss SarGent. I want to add a little to the moral and spiritual at- 
mosphere which I feel has been started here by some of my colleagues 
and I wish you to note that the Animal Protective Association, Inc., 
operating in Washington, D. C., and nearby Maryland, earnestly and 
prayerfully advocates the humane slaughter methods of food ani- 
mals and poultry everywhere as set forth in Senator Humphrey’s 
S. 1636, though we prefer the 2-year time for conversion methods to 
the 5-year in the present. text. 

The time is urgent for the United States of America is far behind 
some European countries in this matter and its tardiness in getting 
around to this certainly constitutes a blot upon this land of ours. 

Far too long have the millions of food animals and poultry awaited 
abolition of the torture of the slaughterhouse before their throats are 
cut as well as of cruel transportation thereto. 

If so many Americans insist they must eat meat, then they must 
insist that the animals at least be decently transported and killed. 

Packers have made many improvements in their plants for the eare 
of the carcasses of these countless slain creaturesy but continue so 
deplorably in the un-Christian manner of taking their innocent lives. 

Mass production, mass processing, mass everything are more and 
more the order of the day for both inanimate and animate subjects. 
But the animal life of the world belongs first to God, their creator, 
“for the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” (Psalms 24: 1) 
and we mere human beings have no Christian right to exploit them 
in any way for selfish purposes. They are not mass automatum, but 
each is a creature capable of feeling pain, terror, hunger, thirst, etc. 
They can suffer in varying degrees. From the purely physical health 
point it would seem sensible to take all humane and sanitary pre- 
‘autions, and from the higher moral principle this mandatory. 

Slaughterhouses like experimental laboratories are too hidden from 
public view, but enough have fainted at the short 5-minute film of 
pigs, stuck, squealing and kicking on their way to the scalding vats 
and some have been thrust in still alive. 

Others have shuddered at the pictures of meek lambs and calves, 
sheep dangling by a suddenly hoisted up hindleg speeding down the 
track to the throat-cutter, and continuing on, crying pitifully with 
the ebbing of their lifeblood. 

These pictures are factual and prove that present slaughtering 
methods are cruel. It is well known there are difficulties in knocking 
out the larger beef animals with the poleax, even in the killing chute. 
This takes time out even in moderate numbers of misses which time 
could be better spent with the more certain captive-bolt pistol or other 
possible humane methods, one suggested by our colleagues and has 
much less time and confusion to work upon an animal innate by more 
certain kinder methods. 
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All honor to the Hormel Co. for their dioxide gas for hogs and to 
those who have followed suit and those which we have just heard are 
now trying out the electric knife. Surely their products will be more 
patronized by the more considerate meat-eaters and more and more 
firms will be preferred as they fall in line. 

Of course transition to the mechanized humane machinery will 
take money and some time but it can be done and the returns will be 
not only in money but in moral profits. 

Everything worthwhile is obtained at a price, but God blesses the 
efforts of those who have the will to find the way. 

We must not close our eyes longer to these evils. 

Let us therefore speed along this humane recommendation of Sena- 
tor Humphrey’s S. 1636 and enact it into law with the change of from 
5 to 2 years, in most cases a most reasonable period, to allow the 
packers to convert their machinery. Let us at last begin to show the 
world that we are conscious of the Saviour’s command, “Be yet there- 
fore merciful, as your Father also is merciful” (Luke 6:36) and of 
the resulting beatific reward of obedience to it, “Blessed are the 
merciful” (Matt. 5:7) until ultimately all ways in which any crea- 
tures are used for mankind be merciful ones, or the practices and 
methods be abandoned altogether. Sincere sentiment is not to be 
derided in matters pertaining to God’s creatures. When we employ 
it constructively for our animal friends and helpers we shall be 
more of the great Nation in God’s eyes which we profess to be before 
the world. 

It is not mawkish to offer these following verses of two short poems, 
for many millions of wondering little creatures have inspired the - 
understanding hearts who wrote them, and the sooner we heed them 
the better. 


I WonDER WHy 


“Only a little wandering calf, 

Here in the crowded car I lie; 

With many more, on the slippery floor, 
All sick and sad as I 

The world seemed such a happy place 
Till yesterday—all bright and sweet, 

With sunny space to run and race, 

And green shade from the heat. 

And water, fresh and cool and clear, 
And friendly hands to pat my head, 

And always food, so sweet and good, 
And such a soft, dry bed. 

There is no water here, nor food. 
I called, and called—so did they all. 

But no one heard, or no one cared, 
And now we cannot call. 

Only a little helpless calf, 
Here in a crowded car I lie, 

With many more on the slippery floor— 
And, oh, I wonder why.” 


—By Minnie Lee Upton, in the Vegetarian News, England, 


THE CALF 


“Tn a pasture toward the sun, O my brothers, 
I have seen him leap and run with the others. 
I have watched him as he fed, 

Nuzzling with his curly head, 
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And his baby coat was red 
Like his mother’s. 
They have penned him in the train, with the others, 
And that distant low of pain is his mother’s. 
For they seized him as he nursed— 
Hot his hunger and his thirst 
In this groaning place accursed. 
O my brothers. 
He is goaded from the car, and he smothers 
Where the wheels and pulleys are, O my brothers 
For his fear has found its proof 
By his hind and cloven hoof 
He is swung twixt floor and roof 
With the others. 
Now the knife has crossed his throat—like the others, 
Redder glows his little coat than his mother’s 
Far the pastures toward the south 
Bitter drink for bitter drouth 
Is the dark blood in his mouth 
O my brothers.” 
—Eleanor Baldwin in Poetry’s Plea for Animals by Frances E. Clarke. 


Senator Humpurey. I want tothank you very much. 

That is very beautiful. 

The next witness will be Mr. John Macfarlane. Is Mr. Macfarlane 
here, director of the livestock conservation department, Massachu- 
setts Society for Cruelty to Animals? We are very happy to have 
you here, Mr. Macfarlane. And we welcome your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MACFARLANE, DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK CON- 
SERVATION DEPARTMENT, MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Macrartane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam the field director 
with the livestock department of the largest ae supported hu- 
mane society in this country and a member of the American Humane 
Association since 1879. 

I have spent a little over 30 years in the animal welfare field and 
during that time I have specialized in what we like to call livestock 
conservation and in the last 6 years I think I have become rather ex- 
pert, at least I feel I have, in various methods of slaughtering food 
animals. 

It is therefore based upon that experience my studied opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, that a change from our itling methods to more humane 
ones is essential. 

It is very true that a special committee was established nearly 30 
years ago, comprising members of the packing industry and repre- 
sentatives of the humane field. This committee functioned until the 
outset of World War II. Before it ceased to function as a committee, 
several new ideas were presented and investigated thoroughly. The 
were tested in pilot plants set up by various packers with the full 
cooperation iol knowledge of the entire committee. However, none 
of these ideas proved satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

From the beginning of World War IT until the Hormel CO, hog 
immobilizer was installed, the committee as such did not function. It 
was reactivated about 2 years ago by mutual request and since that 
time has held meetings at frequent intervals. 

About 1 year ago, after having completed an extensive slaughter- 
house study in 7 European countries, I returned with information 
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and facts which led me to believe that a better method of killing might 
well be developed and certainly could be developed provided the 
packers in the United States would get down to the business and sin- 
cerely attempt to aid in its development. 

The use of electricity for inducing shock in the preslaughter stun- 
ning of hogs and beef as I observed it in Europe would not be accept- 
able in the United States because of high voltage and severe lesions 
in the carcass. Where electricity was used in Europe to induce elec- 
tronarcosis in hogs, the time element involved made the method im- 
practicable in our major hog-slaughtering plants. I am not con- 
vinced that a method of inducing electronarcosis in both calves and 
sheep cannot be developed, and such a study is at this very moment 
being undertaken by the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. in coopera- 
tion with my office. 

The president of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. is using the 
very latest Elther apparatus which my organization permitted me to 
purchase while I was in Hilversum, Holland. 

I do not have a report to submit to the committee but I talked to 
Oscar Schmidt the other day on the phone, and the study is well 
underway. He has indicated to me that they may find some type of 
current which will not leave deleterious effects in the carcasses of 
bob calves and sheep. ‘To apply electricity to cattle in this country 
would be under present conditions impossible unless we are able to 
develop a better method of applying it. 

While in Denmark, I observed bacon pigs being immobilized by 
CO, in a unit developed by a Danish engineer, Erik Wernberg. His 
CO, unit is patterned after the Hormel system, and before he at- 
tempted to develop it, he obtained the consent and cooperation of 
both Hormel and Allbright-Nell who manufactured the equipment 
for Hormel. This particular unit in Denmark took care of 250 pigs 
per hour, and it was Mr. Wernberg’s belief that the same immobilizer 
could be built in this country for less than $6,000 per unit. The total 
plant space involved would not exceed 30 by 8. 

Incidentally, I would like to correct something. Mr. Wernberg 
is not the licensee for the Hormel Co. or for Allbright-Nell. I be- 
lieve I can have that substantiated by Mr. Murphy. He is on a very 
friendly relationship with both Allbright-Nell and Hormel and be- 
cause of the cooperation that has been extended to him by both of those 
parties in this country he has been able to take the Hormel idea back 
to Denmark and play with it. He has developed a very fine unit. 

It is circular and immobilizes up to 250 pigs per hour. We must 
bear in mind that in Denmark the pigs are unilorih size; they will 
run from 150 to 180 pounds. 

Senator Humpurey. I tried to get a bill through Congress that 
would put a premium payment on lightweight hogs. I will be glad 

t this testimony. I am going to get it through one of these days. 
I don’t believe in paying prices for lard. I would rather buy good 
meat. My packer friend like the lightweight. 


Mr. Macraruane. The farmers like to keep them on the farm until 
= weigh a little bit more. 
enator Humpurey. Not if you give them a good premium pay- 
ment under the Humphrey plan. 
Mr. Macraruane. If such a thing can be devised by Allbright-Nell 
and I believe it can be done, to make a similar unit available to 
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American packers, small packers and medium sized, I think it is only 
a matter of stimulating the need for the development so far as 
Allbright-Nell or other machinery manufacturers are concerned. I 
do not think it is out of the question at all, I think it can be done. 

For the past year it has been my personal privilege to work very 
closely with the development engineers, management, and the sales 
division of the Remington Arms Co. in Bridgeport, Conn. Shortly 
before I left to go to Europe I suggested to this organization that if 
a concussion-type instrument could be developed which would not 
penetrate the frontal bone, which would not damage the pate or face 
leather, and which would not force hair, hide, and bone into the 
brain, but which would cause instantaneous unconsciousness and 
would keep the stunned animal unconscious until commercial slaugh- 
ter had been consummated, it was my belief that the packers of this 
country would use it. 

To my knowledge the American Meat Institute has not tried to 
usurp the glory of trying to develop this instrument for any other 
organization. 

Remington Arms and they alone are making it possible. This 
humane stunner is now as you have seen today well along in its devel- 
opment. It has been successfully tested by the young man who 
showed you the instrument this afternoon on a great many thousand 
animals with the full cooperation and active participation of the 
packer assembled in this room. 

It has taken him many hours of hard research to come up with what 
we have today, as Mr. Haskell has indicated it will have many changes 
made as time goes on. It is not a finished product at this point. It 
is by working together in the realization that we may have something 
here that will be in itself an answer to one of our problems, at least 
the slaughter of beef that we hope to reach the objective we all wish 
for and would like to have. 

Now concerning the cash-X pistol which is on the table, Mr. Chair- 
man. In those beef plants where animal brain is not an important 
edible byproduct, the penetrating tool which we have here can render 
immediately unconscious if it is properly handled but where this par- 
ticular type of stunner is concerned, there are several objectionable 
features and I should like to make them known for the record. The 
bolt you see in this instrument is 214 inches long. It is made of a 
soft steel and will frequently stick in the animal’s head, particularly 
in aged bulls. Well, when the animal drops the gun will be taken out 
of the operator’s hands. He will then have to climb into the knocking 
bed and put his foot on the head and remove the bolt and reset it and 
put a cartridge in again. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why can’t it be a hard piece of steel ? 

Mr. Macrartane. It can be. Oscar Mayer are making their own 
bolts. Buying the guns from England, making their own bolts from 
a harder steel, and I believe it is working very well. As we buy them 
from England they are soft. They have to be taken apart and cleaned 
every 50 times they are used which is objectionable particularly in a 
plant where they are slaughtering 250 animals an hour. 

I have seen the captive bolt in two land-grant colleges being tested 
on cows normally easily dropped animals. In one instance in the 
State of Massachusetts we used this captive pistol 3 times, one of the 
professors on our livestock conservation committee used it 3 times in 
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a spot which was pointed out to him by a person who knew and on the 
third time the animal went down. 

But on the first two it did not. I have had a very difficult job in 
explaining the need they might have for such an instrument. They 
are now awaiting the finished Remington product so we can do the 
job right. I don’t want to misguide the people here. It is, in my 
opinion, 10,000 times better than the knocking Sennen. No question 
about it. 

These are four possibilities, Mr. Chairman, that the packers can 
consider. Undoubtedly, there will be other methods developed as 
time goes on but in view of these four methods there is no good reason, 
in my personal opinion, to go on slaughtering animals the way we do 
ina good many of our plants. 

To postpone the passage of your humane slaughter legislation at 
this time would in my opinion indicate to the rest of the world that 
we Americans aid and abet the wanton brutality existent in a ma- 
jority of America’s slaughtering houses. 

I urgently implore you, sir, and the members of your committee 
to act favorably upon your bill and I would also suggest if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, that you revise it and limit the time to 2 years with an 
extension of one. 

By enacting the bill into law now there will no longer be any reason 
for the packer or anyone of us to procrastinate. The very fact that 
the packing industry will know that it has 2 or 3 years to act will 
keep everyone on his toes and the job will be done. 

Those who know the packing industry as well as I believe I do will 
agree with me when I say that any major change in packing-plant 
procedures has always taken many, many years to accomplish. 

The people of this country want their food animals killed humanely 
now, not 10 years from now. Judging from correspondence received 
from abroad, the eyes of the entire world are upon us, and to postpone 
or defeat this legislative attempt to bring about the humane stunning 
of our food animals before they are killed will place us all in the 
very embarrassing position of baving no worthwhile answer when we 
are asked the simple question “Why ?”. 

It has never been my intention to injure any organization and I 
certainly do not wish to infer that my present attitude is arbitrary 
or uncompromising. I sincerely believe that your bill should be 
signed into law. 

I believe the packers will accept it if it is so treated and I further 
believe that by the enactment of such a law we will be able to hold our 
heads up that much higher when facing ourselves and when facing 
our neighbors throughout the free world. 

oo 3 years is giving the packers enough time in which to do 
the job. 

Regardless of the outcome of this hearing and I sincerely hope 
that it will be positive, I would like to go on record as expressing my 
own personal appreciation of my organization and of the American 
Humane Association for the privilege of testifying before you. Sen- 
ator Humphrey, you have our undying gratitude for being the first 
man in the Government of this country who dared to raise his voice 
against something we have lived with far too long. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Macfarlane. 
I think we owe you a debt of gratitude for your work with the Rem- 
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ington plant and your fine research work in this field. Your testi- 
mony is meritorious, it is objective and I want to also thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Macrariane. Thank you. No questions? 

Senator Humpnrey. I believe no. Your testimony is very replete 
with good evidence. 

Mr. Morartane. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnurey. Just to check would you answer, Joseph Kauf- 
man, is he present? Is Paul Kearney here?! 

Mr. Kearney. Here sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Kearney. Those that I called and missed 
will have to confine themselves to the submission of a prepared state- 
ment if they wish to be heard. 

Mr. Kearney, you are from Brooklyn, N. Y.? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. KEARNEY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Kearney. Yes, sir. I think the principal value of anything 
[ have to say is that it comes from an outsider, not a humane worker, 
not a member of the meat industry, not even a vegetarian. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that the principal value will be that 
it comes from a citizen. 

Mr. Kearney. I will try to make this fast. 

As a free-lance writer with 30 years’ experience in the fields of 
safety, industrial and business methods, and animal care, I became 
interested in humane slaughter as the possible subject for a magazine 
article. 

Having heard the viewpoint of the more progressive humane agen- 


cies, I devoted 3 weeks in February to visiting various packinghouses 
in Omaha and Fremont, Nebr.; Austin, Minn.; and Madison, Wis.; 
to check on actual conditions for myself. 

For although sympathizing with the humane point of view I rather 
shared the prevailing public opinion that conditions must be better 
today then when I saw these operations in Chicago’s stockyards 20 
years ago. 


With two exceptions, I would say that conditions are probably worse 
than they were then because: (1) Methods have not improved; and 
(2) the work pressure is greater. The shining exceptions were the 
Hormel plants in Fremont and Austin, where work-simplification 
methods and at least partial mechanization—which have long been 
second nature in most other important industries, stand out as radical 
innovations in the packing field. 

Perhaps the point is best made by noting that it was not until about 
1955 that Armour consolidated its bacon production, then in 18 differ- 
ent buildings, into 1 straight-line operation. 

Small wonder that Forbes business weekly, in its issue January 1, 
1956, reported : 

The once-powerful packers are suffering from the ravages of old age and 
hardening of the corporate arteries. 

This is pertinent here because it explains the lethargy and apathy 
which tolerate such inhumane and inefficient operations in an enhight 
ened age. 

It aeesuihte at least in part for the pitiful profit margins of this 
industrial giant, as well as for the inherent cruelty of slaughtering 
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methods. For even I could see that when the operation becomes 
as efficient as Hormel’s the slaughtering procedure automatically be- 
comes humane. Or vice versa, if you prefer. 

As a safety man of some cane I was appalled at the condi- 
tions under which men work in Swift’s, Armour’s, Cudahy’s, and 
Wilson’s. And I could see how the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics can report an accident frequency for the meat-packing field 
as a whole which is 3 to 4 times greater than in the steel mills, petro- 
leum refineries, or automobile and aircraft plants. (From Accident 
Facts for 1955, National Safety Council, p. 29.) This is a natural 
end products of the filthy, bloody, nerve-wracking procedure of killing 
animals in the archaic and inhumane manner which prevails. 

The best proof of this is that modern, humane, and efficient methods 
at Hormel have virtually eliminated employee accidents on the kill- 
ing floor while at the same time doubling production with fewer men. 

That information is from Hormel. The Oscar Mayer Co. which 
has also voluntarily been in the forefront in humane slaughter im- 
provements likewise has an enviable safety record. 

You will doubtless hear from other witnesses many revolting de- 
tails of killing floor practices. I will cite only two incidents which 
I witnessed, to support my reference to the work-pressure factor. 

At Cudahy’s in Omaha, four hysterial hogs were admitted to the 
shackling pen at one time. And as they fought in a wild panic to 
escape, the shackler had to advance into the melee, on a floor slippery 
with blood and muck in order to shackle one. 

By the time he got the chain fastened, that hog had wormed its 
way in between the two other frantic animals whose combined weight 
of over 450 pounds were holding it down as the wheel yanked it head 
over heels into the air. Why the leg wasn’t torn out of the socket I 
don’t understand. But now I do understand why the industry, not 
to mention the hogs, suffers from 3 to 4 million dollars worth of ham 
bruises annually. 

At the Armour plant in Omaha, three cattle were admitted to the 
knocking pen simultaneously, also in a high state of panic. Despite 
their lunging around the knocker felled the first with one blow, where- 
upon the other two climbed and stumbled all over the prone body, 
making it impossible for the knocker to get a clean shot at them 
and satan to the bruise bill in the meantime. 

Consequently the knocker had to hit the second and third animals 
2 or 3 times each before they dropped. By this time the first one 
was coming to and trying to get up. And because of the difficult 
in reaching it, it required nine additional blows to stun this animal. 

I spent a day after that at Oscar Mayer’s watching that myself 
and didn’t see animals hit more than once. 

No matter how you slice it this is brutality. I am quite sure the 
American housewife has no conception of these primitive methods. 
As an established writer, with entree to the leading magazines, I shall 
certainly do my share to show her the true picture as I saw it. And 
I have enough confidence in her to know that when she sees this pic- 
ture, she will most emphatically join me in urging you to support 
this measure. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Kearney, do you write articles now or 
have you in the past? 
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Mr. Kearney. Oh, yes; that is my business, for 30 years that has 
been my business. 

Senator Humenrey. Have you worked with any safety groups? 

Mr. Kearney. I worked with the National Safety Council for 20 
years, not as an employee. I have had public-relations contacts with 
them and getting information from them and doing research under 
their auspices, 

Senator Humpurey. Have you visited some of these slaughter 
houses just recently, is that what you are saying here? 

Mr. Kearney. Yes; in the month of March I visited three in 
Omaha, couldn’t get into Fremont, so went to Minnesota to see the 
Hormel operation and went to Madison, Wis., to see the Oscar Mayer 
Co., which is the captive-bolt pistol. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you have an opportunity to talk with any 
of the floor supervisors? 

Mr. Kearney. Yes. The principal trend of my conversation was, 
has there been any change in this procedure in your memory. 

One fellow very frankly told me, not only in his memory, but he 
did not think in 150 years had there been a change in method of 
slaughtering with a hammer, that is in killing the animals. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am very grateful to you for your testimony. 

Mr. Kearney, this has been a pleasure and a privilege. The quo- 
tations which you have made here and the references will be incor- 
porated in the record. You had citations as to some of your state- 
ments, and I think it will buttress your arguments to have those 
citations noted. 

Mr. Kearney. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is Rollie Steeb here of Ann Arbor? 

Dr. Weiler? 

Dr. Munk, I believe you are the concluding witness. I understand 


that Rabbi Klavan is not here. I had a telegram from him on May 
¢ 


ve 


Go right ahead, Dr. Munk. You are from Brooklyn, and any other 
identification you would like to give? Fine. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MICHAEL L. MUNK, AMERICAN SECTION, 
AGUDAS ISRAEL WORLD ORGANIZATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dr. Munx. I have been a supporter of an improvement of methods 
of slaughtering animals and a member of various humane societies 
since 1925. Having specialized on the subject of the Jewish slaughter- 
ing methods of animals, shehitah, I was chosen to testify today and 
to function in the future as an expert on this matter. 

However, to economize on your time, Senator, I shall incorporate 
my testimony within the following statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Dr. Munk. The American section of the Agudas Israel World 
Organization fully endorses the statement of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of the United States and Canada regarding the proposed bill 
S. 1636. 

Senator Humpurey. That was Rabbi Lewin’s statement. 

Dr. Munk. Right. 

The rules and rites governing the sacred ordinance of the Jewish 
method of slaughtering animals, shehitah, have come down to us 
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from time immemorial, and among other purposes they insure a swift 
and painless death to the animal. 

In recent epochs Jews were compelled to look also to science to 
confirm the humaneness of their time-honored slaughtering rite. 

Leading authorities in the field of physiology, pathology, and anat- 
omy heads of veterinary schools, directors of abattoirs a. 0. were 
invited to pass judgment upon the humaneness of shehitah. 

All the evidence confirms the conclusion amongst the scientists 
that the shehita incision causes a sudden and voluminous outpouring 
of blood. The hemorrhage which results deprives the brain of its 
nutriment supply. The animal loses its conscious reactions. 

To quote just one testimony of Prof. August Krogh, director of the 
Physiological Institute of Copenhagen Nobel prize winner of 1926: 

There can be no doubt, and it is experimentally proved, that as a result of the 
cut the blood pressure in the brain is reduced to a very low level, and conscious- 
ness, including the sense of pain, is practically instantaneously abolished while 
reflex and automatic movements of the legs, governed by medullary centers will 
continue for some time and the heart will work on until the animal is bled to a 
maximum. The Jewish method of slaughtering is both rational and humane. 

The Agudas Israel World Organization has undertaken a wide- 
scale research work to furnish further evidence according to the newest 
methods and findings of science. 

The results of the testimonial opinions and more than 800 testi- 
monials from most notable physiologists from various countries and 
more recent experiments and scientific studies are contained in the 
volume entitled “Religious Freedom: The Right To Practice She- 
hitah,” coedited by Rabbis Lewin and Munk, and published by the 
Research Institute of Religious Jewry in New York City. We hereby 
submit this volume for kind consideration by the subcommittee on 
humane slaughter so that the Jewish method of slaughtering ani- 
mals—shehitah—might find in any legislative act its recognition as 
most humane and rational. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. I am familiar with 
this particular study; it was called to my attention and the docu- 
mentation which you have prepared in this study is nothing short 
of amazing. 

I just note as I look through this that there is page after page of 
testimonials on the part of leading professors of physiology. T notice 
here Professor DuBois-Reymond, director of the Shyslolowica insti- 
tute, University of Berlin; Professor Dammann, eae of the Vet- 
erinary College, at Hanover; Erwin Voit, professor of physiology 
at the Veterinary College at Munich; Profs. E. H. Christensen, August 
Krogh, and V. Sahlstedt, of the zoophysiological laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen and the Veterinary High School, Stockholm; 
Leonard Hill, director, department of p wiieliiny: National Institute 
of Medical Research of Great Britain; Prof. J. Bongert, Veterinary 
College, Berlin. 

It goes on and on. This is the kind of scientific evidence that we 
like. I have asked for such evidence, since we need it—science and 
facts, and not only opinions. Thank you very much. This will be 
included by reference in our committee files if we are permitted to 
have it. 

Dr. Munk. That is for your files. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you for your kindness in appearing. 
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Are there any others to be heard? If not, I have here a statement 
by E. Y. Lingle, president of the Seitz Packing Co., Inc., of St. — 
Mo., entitled “The Use of Floodlights and the Captive-Bolt Pistol m 


Slaughtering Beef.” It is a documentary statement on the back- 
ground of experience of this particular company. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


I appreciate the opportunity to bring you what we think is a new idea in beef 
slaughtering. This is one phase of our business which we have always considered 
unpleasant, unsafe, costly, and brutal. 

For many years we at the Seitz Packing Co. have felt that the method could 
be improved. We knew that the cause of most of the trouble in this operation 
is the sudden movement of the cattle in the knocking pen. When cattle are being 
knocked with a hammer quite often they move just as the hammer is descending, 
with a resulting missed or glancing blow, which necessitates another try. A 
missed or glancing blow usually frightens the cattle and makes it more difficult 
to hit correctly the next time. In the case of larger and older animals quite often 
it is almost impossible to knock them down with 1 or even 2 blows. It is the sad 
truth that sometimes this type of animal must be pounded into submission with 
several blows. The necessity for several blows can be eliminated by using a 
captive-bolt pistol, but it is difficult to get the cattle to cooperate by standing 
still so a captive-bolt pistol can be used. We have long wanted to use the pistol 
rather than the hammer, but felt we would have difficulty using it because of the 
movement of the cattle. 

Recently, the foreman of our slaughtering department, Mr. Harold Watson, 
developed an idea that has been amazingly successful. It is so simple that we 
could hardly believe it would work. Like the solution to many problems, the 
simple answer is the best. Watson knew that cattle are easily blinded by bright 
lights. For example, how many times have you seen a cow or almost any 
animal for that matter, blinded by the headlights of your car at night? When 
an animal is blinded, his instinct is to “freeze’—just as he does when your 
headlights pick him up on the highway at night. Watson applied this line of 
reasoning to our slaughtering procedure and had the maintenance department 
install floodlights in each end of our knocking pen about the eye-level of the 
cattle. It was a very simple installation and a mechanic was able to finish it 
in a few hours. The lights are left turned off until the cattle are penned and 
ready for slaughter. When the cattle are in the pen, the lights are flipped on 
and the effect on the cattle is incredible. They are so thoroughly blinded and 
stand so quietly that you can reach down and put your hand on their head. We 
found that knocking the cattle with the hammer became much easier because 
the cattle were so quiet. The number of missed blows was sharply reduced 
and the operation was performed more rapidly. 

But even with the lights, the human error caused some missed or glancing 
blows and we continued to have the same difficulty we had always had with 
larger, older animals. Then we realized that we could use the captive-bolt pistol, 
so we got one and tried it. It is so easy to use and so effective that we have 
no desire to go back to the old hammer method. Our results are better—our 
operation more efficient—our end product is improved—and, we're slaughtering 
eattle in a much more humane fashion. 

I would like to outline here a few of the advantages of our present methods. 
Some of these advantages have come from using the lights, some from the use 
of the captive-bolt pistol, and some from the combination of both lights and the 
pistol. 

1. Greater safety for the cattle knocker.—Cattle knocking is an unsafe job 
because when a man swings a 5-pound hammer over his head and misses his 
object or makes a glancing blow—it produces a great strain on the man. We 
have had several injuries as a result of such missed blows. 

2. The job is easy to teach.—It takes a man of great strength and good coordi- 
nation to be a cattle knocker if he must use a hammer, and it is a job hard to 
teach. During times of labor shortage, it is one of the most difficult jobs in 
the plant to keep filled. Now, with the lights and with the captive-bolt pistol—you 
can make an expert cattle knocker out of the average man off the street in an 
hour’s time. It is that simple. 

3. Better results—We have slaughtered over 5,000 cattle with the lights and 
with the pistol, and we have had only an occasional “stiff” cattle. Before we 
had lights, and when we used the hammer, we had stiff cattle every day. These 
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stiff cattle are the ones that do not bleed properly and are very difficult for the 
butcher to skin beeause the hide is tight. It is quite apparent now that gen- 
erally we are doing a better job of bleeding our cattle. The Government inspector 
has remarked that there is less coagulated bloed in the heart, and the men on 
the floor have shown me that there is less bleod in the chest cavity when the 
cattle are eviscerated. Careful investigation has proven these facts to be true. 
Our beef foreman swears that his cattle cut better and that he has less bruises ; 
but, as yet we do not have adequate figures to prove this fact. I do know that 
in over 5,000 cattle we have had only one “spotter.” I know, too, that there is 
much less lunging about by the cattle in the knocking pen—so it is natural that 
we should have fewer bruises. 

According to Dr. Garold O. Sigars, veterinarian, who has observed our method, 
there are scientific reasons why we are getting fewer “stiff” cattle and better 
bleeding. He thinks it is a much improved technique over the old way. 

4. Greater efficiency.—We have made time studies of the slaughtering of sev- 
eral hundred cattle and we find that we can load the gun and shoot 1 cattle 
every 7 seconds. On the basis of 1 cattle every 10 seconds, 1 man ¢an slaughter 
360 cattle per hour and he can continue to do this all day long because his work 
is much easier than when he used the hammer. Our knocking pen is 9 feet long, 
a little over 6 feet high and 344 feet wide. We use the gun from the same 
platform as when we used the hammer. We believe with this system a gun 
could be used in knocking pens up to 4 feet wide. 

We made no changes in our knocking pen except to install the three outside 
weatherproof floodlights in each end. The lights can be installed at the 
ends of the knocking pen or along the sides, if necessary—just so they are 
about eye level to the cattle and shine in the cattle’s eyes. 

Time is also saved because the knocker never has to wait a few moments to 
see if the cattle are going to get up as he does when he uses the hammer. 
With the gun, he knows they won't get up. Since we have started using the gun, 
not one cattle has gotten up. ‘There is a safety advantage here, too. 

5. It is more humane.—No more do we hear the bellowing in the knocking 
pen because a cattle has been hurt by a misdirected blow. With the lights, the 
gun is a sure thing—dquick to use and with instantaneous results. But even for 
the packer who insists on using the hammer, lights will give much more humane 
results because there is much less movement of the cattle, with the consequence 
that they are easier to strike with the hammer. However, we strongly recom- 
mend that where possible, the gun be used with the lights. 

The only disadvantage to the gun is that the brain is not edible when the 
gun is used because the bolt of the gun forces particles of hide and bone into 
the brain. Consequently, the inspection service will not let the packer save 
the brain for food. However, the brain in a cattle is worth less than 5 cents 


each and we feel that if an occasional bruise or dark cutter can be eliminated, 


we will save much more than the value of the brains. 

Patent is pending on the lighting process and if the patent is granted, charges 
for use will be nominal because we are very anxious for the industry to use 
this method. We know that any member of the industry who can and will im- 
prove this cattle slaughtering method will be as pleased with his results as we 
are with ours. 

Senator Humeurey. Now as we conclude these hearings, No. 1, I 
want to say as the chairman of this subcommittee I have received 
some other statements which will be made a part of the record for 
my colleagues. 

Any statements that any of you may have that you wish to submit 
please send them directly to me, Senator Humphrey, 140 Senate Office 
Building or to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

If you direct them to this committee the staff will incorporate them 
in the hearings. Those of you who have been so kind and patient 
to wait through these hearings, if there is further statement you would 
like to make in light of the conflict of testimony, where you may want 
to bolster your own statements, you are at liberty to do so. 

In fact it would be welcomed. I would suggest that if you keep 
them relatively brief, they are much more understandable and they 
are very acceptable to the members of the committe. 
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And is I said earlier, the more points of fact and science that 
we can get with documentation, the better it is. I have come to the 
conclusion here that everyone here wants the same thing. There is 
not anyone here that does not want improved methods, of slaughter. 
There is desire for improvement. There are different points of view 
as to whether or not this improvement has taken place as fast as it 
should. 

It is the desire of the chairman of the subcommittee that it proceed 
forthwith. 

I have talked with Mr. Davies. I want the record clear. Mr. Davies 
called onme. I explained to him the purpose of these hearings, and my 
interest in this legislation. I spoke to him as a representative of the 
American Meat Institute and encouraged their cooperation. We have 
had it at this hearing. 

We are grateful for it. I want to say to my friends that have tes- 
tified from the humane societies, your testimony in the main has been 
excellent. I think it has been sensible, rational, and has been helpful. 

It is a credit to your organizations, too. I would like to select out 
certain people here but I shan’t mention names. They know who | 
mean. You have all been so cooperative in this. This is a difficult 
subject. There were some people who thought it would be a highly 
emotional one. I am happy to say in the main it has not been. 

We have approached it as rational, reasonable, and sensible people. 
You have heard my statements as to what I thought were acceptable 
revisions within this bill. 

I welcome any other suggestions for revision in the bill, because 
this is only, should I say, an opinion of my objectives, and a prelim- 
inary bill. It isnot the final product. What we will ultimately be able 
to do does not depend on my vote alone. 

It depends on the vote of the majority of the subcommittee and ulti- 
mately the vote of the full committee and the action of the Congress. 

Whatever that outcome may be, this issue is quite well understood, 
now, and I think that we are going to pursue this case. 

I want that quite clear. There has eo evidence brought to this sub- 
committee’s attention that there are things that can be done and ought 
to be done. I commend those who have done it already. And I en- 
courage those who are in the process of making arrangements to do it, 
to proceed forthwith, and to the recalcitrant, I would like to say to 
them, if there are any, that they will be the ones upon whom the bur- 
den will rest if actions are taken that are not too pleasant to some. 

I would hope that we would not have to go through any admonitions 
at all. 

I have no more to say except to thank those who have come here. 

I want to thank also and particularly the rabbis that have come here, 
with their spirit of understanding and cooperation, and to those repre- 
sentatives that have traveled such long distances. It has been quite a 
sacrifice for some people and I appreciate it. 

Thank you very much, 

(Whereupon at 5: 20 p. m., the hearing adjourned. ) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. May 25, 1956. 
Hon. Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR HumMpuHReEY: During the course of the hearing on S. 1686 to re- 
quire the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry in 
interstate and foreign commerce, you asked that the Department consider and 
report back to the subcommittee on the feasibility of 2 suggestions: (1) that 
the Department undertake a program of research in this field, and (2) that an 
advisory committee be established under the leadership of the Department with 
periodie reports to the Congress. 

The Department has authority to conduct research or to assist, foster, and en- 
courage research in the handling, transport, and slaughter of livestock and 
poultry to develop improved methods, including those which are more humane, 
This authority has been used to encourage development and use of humane 
methods by industry in cooperation with humane associations. 

In all Department research involving livestock and poultry, humane handling 
is an important consideration. This involves all aspects of the handling of 
animals on the farm, in the channels of transportation, in the auction markets, 
and the great central yards, as well as at the slaughtering plants. The comfort 
of animals has an important relationship to the economic values in the industry, 
and therefore must be carefully considered in any research and development 
program. 

Most research projects aimed specifically at the improvement of humane han- 
dling of animals have been undertaken by industry with the assistance of col- 
leges and universities and humane associations. The Department has considered 
its contribution to be most effective in working with such groups, It is only 
occasionally that research projects directed specifically to these purposes are 
undertaken. Work was done under authority of the Research and Marketing 
Act to examine the feasibility of the use of carbon dioxide to immobilize turkeys 
before slaughter. A copy of the Department’s bulletin recently issued on this 
subject is enclosed. 

The Department continues its encouragement to industry and the humane 
associations. In the matter of the tests and evaluation of the modification of 
the captive bolt pistol, which was discussed at the hearing, the Department is 
keeping informed through the observations of persons familiar with these opera- 
tions and who are assisting with their comments and suggestions. In similar 
manner the Department’s representatives keep in close touch with improvements 
being developed by producer groups, transportation associations, meat packer 
organizations, and the humane associations, Much of the effort of these groups 
has been channeled through Livestock Conservation, Inc. 

With respect to the establishment of an advisory committee, the Department 
recognizes the need for some orderly procedure for correlating the efforts of all 
groups and interests. It is believed that this can be accomplished most effec- 
tively through an intensification of the work of the producer, transportation, 
and processor groups with the humane associations with increased participation 
of Department representatives. The Department is giving emphasis to this work. 
We are confident that Livestock Conservation, Inc., and the other affected groups 
welcome the Department’s participation. 

The suggested informal approach to this matter has the advantage of bring- 
ing together all who are concerned with the humane handling of livestock and 
poultry, not only at the time of slaughter but also during all operations of the 
livestock and meat industries. There is a growing awareness of farmers, trans- 
portation people, and slaughterers of the need and the public demand for the most 
humane handling of livestock and poultry possible to be achieved. This has been 
a steady growth. It is apparent to all who are familiar with these industries 
over a period of years. Most of the progress has been made in a multitude of 
small and undramatic, but nonetheless significant changes, which have gradually 
taken place. Most significant of all is the change for the better in the attitude 
of those who handle the animals. The educational program sponsored by Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., and supported by other livestock industry groups has 
contributed much toward this result. 

The Department has appreciated the opportunity to present its views to your 
committee on this subject. If the committee would like additional information 
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which may be available to us, we shall of course be very glad to respond to your 
request. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. R. CLARKSON, 
Deputy Administrator. 
Enclosure. 


COMMENTS FILED BY THE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ON TESTIMONY AT HEARING 


Page 165—Mrs. Griffiths, in her presentation, made the following statement : 

Fifty million dollars a year, as I understand, is lost by bruised and damaged 
meat, part of which occurs in the slaughtering process. This would do away 
with that.” 

This figure of $50 million was evidently taken from the Livestock Conservation 
Handbook, 1955, distributed by Livestock Conservation, Inc., 405 Exchange Build- 
ing, Chieago, Ill. <A copy of this report is attached. 

Quoted below is a recapitulation of these handling losses: 

“Recapitulation of handling losses.—Recapitulation of handling losses as re- 
vealed on arrival at market, at the market, and in processing plants: 


Bruises * $16, 633, 970 
Crips and deads on arrival 10, 049, 668 
Crips and deads at the market ‘ 5, 024, 884 
Antemortem comGemne tiems...é 6 bi rai cs ee ee 668, 558 
40 percent of postmortem condemnations—carcasses and parts 

charged to mishandling and mismanagement 16, 374, 620 
Losses estimated to be revealed in nonfederally inspected plants 

due to mishandling 1, 500, 000 

50, 251, 650°’ 


1 Bruises for all classes of livestock. 


The only portion of this $50 million loss which would be affected in any way 
through the use of the immobilization method of handling hogs would be the 
item of bruises resulting from shaekling and hoisting. The handbook discusses 
the origin of these bruises as occurring at the farm, or in transit, or at the stock- 
yards. The Livestock Conservation, Inc., estimate that bruises resulting from 
the shackling and hoisting operation amount to less than $200,000. 

Page 187.—In Mr. Myers’ testimony he made reference to the Wernberg Danish 
equipment. This Danish equipment is designed to supply the needs of small 
packers slaughtering about 200 hogs per hour. It seems to us Mr. Myers is under 
the impression that the majority of the slaughter in the United States is handled 
by packers conducting operations at these rates. He makes the statement at one 
point that “I think there are no more than 8 packing plants in the United States 
that process hogs at the rate of more than 250 per hour, which is the capacity of 
the Wernberg plant developed in Denmark.” Mr. Myers has been grossly mis- 
informed on this matter. There are at least 100 plants which are slaughtering 
at higher rates than 250 hogs an hour. There are more than 20 that slaughter 
from 500 to 600 hogs per hour. 

Pages 178—-179.—-Mr. Myers cites a cost of less than $7,000 for the Wernberg 
equipment which is purported capable of accommodating 250 hogs an hour. This 
cost is, of course, considerably lower than that for equipment fabricated in this 
evuntry. 

From information we have received as to the construction of the Wernberg 
equipment, we do not think it could be used in this country, as the design struc- 
turally is too light for the service required. Where most of the hogs in Denmark 
are docile, many of the animals in this country are more fractious, and the equip- 
ment must therefore be designed to withstand more strain and abuse from the 
animals. 

In addition, the Wernberg equipment is designed for hogs weighing up to 
180 pounds. 

Page 301.—Mr. Macfarlane, who visited an installation of Wernberg equip- 
ment in Denmark, made the following statement in his presentation: “We must 
bear in mind that in Denmark the pigs are uniform size, they will run from 150 
to 180 pounds,” 

Such a limitation for slaughtering operations in this country would be imprac- 
ticable, as there are seasons of the year in this country when over 75 percent of 
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the hogs handled at our plants will average over 200 pounds per head. Many 
hogs will weigh 450 to 500 and some even more. 

The quotation from Wernberg carries this comment “Alongside the Co: anes- 
thetizing plant a trap may be arranged for large animals, These may be stunned 
with electricity or shot.” Such an alternative for handling larger animals in 
this country would be impracticable. 

For these reasons, we do not consider the Wernberg equipment practicable for 
use in this country and must, therefore, rely upon equipment which was designed 
for service under the conditions prevailing in this country. 

The quotation for Wernberg equipment is limited to the CO, immobilizer unit. 
Hormel, who has had more experience with CO. immobilizing of hogs than any- 
one else, has stated that the conveyor for bleeding hogs subsequent to immobiliz- 
ing is-a necessary adjunct to effect reduction in internal ham bruises. Hence, 
any consideration of cost of equipment for immobilizing hogs with CO, must 
include both the immobilizer and the conveyor for bleeding. 

The quotation for Wernberg equipment is, of course, limited to that of equip- 
niént.cost and does not include installation. While there may be some plants 
where the installation cost may be reasonable, there will be many others where, 
because of layout or building arrangement, the cost of installation may reach 
appreciable sums, 

This.is particularly true in the larger plants where the killing floors are located 
on the upper stories of the buildings and where such buildings may be nestled 
in among others with no ground space available. Accurate estimates of cost 
of installation require a reasonable period of planning and study. To date, the 
industry generally has not prepared such careful estimates, and hence we do 
not have comprehensive figures indicating costs of installation. With what 
information we do have, however, the cost of installation can be appreciably more 
than the cost of equipment. 

Page 176.—My. Myers makes the following statement: “Well, since labor costs 
are the biggest factor by far in the slaughtering operation, Mr. Swem’s estimate 
of 40 percent labor saving makes it hard to credit a contention that carbon 
dioxide or other humane methods would be too expensive, or as some of the 
packers contended last night, would be absolutely ruinous.” 

What Mr. Swem actually said was this: “Labor cost reductions in connection 
with shackling and sticking amount to about 40 percent.” 

Mr. Myers forgot to limit the 40-percent saving to these operations of shackling 
and sticking. As shackling and sticking are only 2 of about 40 operations on a 
hog-killing floor, it reduces the saving to a minor factor. 

Pages 131 and 133.—Mr. Murphy, in his report on the method, emphasized that 
his company made its original installation to reduce the number of shacklers, 
because his company “had more shacklers than we should have had” and empha- 
sizes this point again in his testimony with the following statement: “We had an 
overmanned situation in that partieular operation.” 

In general, the larger plants utilize their daily slaughtering capacity to a 
greater extent than the smaller houses. Many smaller houses slaughter hogs 
only 2 or 8 times a week and then only 2 or 3 hours ata time. Asa result of this, 
any capital expenditure is charged against a relatively smaller number of hogs 
than is true in the case of the larger houses. Most large houses kill full time 
ach day of the week, and in the rush season some operate two shifts with the 
same equipment. 

Any savings, therefore, based upon hog units are proportionately less in the 
case of the smaller houses than in the case of the larger houses. The smaller 
houses might find it hard to justify a capital expenditure for immobilization 
equipment on the basis of savings resulting. 

Page 190.—Mr. Myers makes the following statement: “But in view of the 
cost of the steer and the investment in labor and other processing steps, the 
addition of a 2-cent cartridge to the cost of slaughtering, obviously is of no 
moment. It cannot be raised as a serious objection to the matter that we are 
proposing.” 

Nobody has raised this objection. In fact, the stunner being developed by 
the Remington Arms Co., Inc., involves the use of a 3-cent cartridge, and the 
American Meat Institute is prepared to advocate its use fist as soon as the 
instrument.is perfected and expects that it will be universally adopted. 

Mr. Myers states, in a discussion of the captive boit pistol, “The only possible 
objection, economically, to the captive bolt pistol is the fact mentioned last 
night that the short bolt which he checks’ from the barrel of the gun does 


1 Presumably “projects” is what is meant. 
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penetrate hide and sometimes brain, and causes, it is contended, a loss through 
those factors.” 

Mr. Myers also makes the statement that “a very small portion of the beef 
brain produced or available in the United States packing plants is actually used 
as human ‘food.” Further along he makes the statement that edible brains 
‘“‘would amount to no more than 10 percent of all the brain produced.” 

Our best information is that between 3 and 4 million pounds of brains are 
marketed yearly for edible use, under present conditions. In periods of emer- 
gency such as war, all brains possible are saved. 

The Meat Inspection Branch does not permit the use of brains for edible pur- 
poses in plants where the captive bolt pistol is being used. 

Page 215.—In Mrs. Stevens’ testimony she made the following statement: 
“Not until the threat of legislation freightened it into its recent show of activity 
did the American Meat Institute give the smallest encouragement to ‘any hu- 
mane method of slaughtering.” Contrary to these statements of Mrs. Stevens, 
the institute has been cooperating with the American Humane Association since 
1929. This has been brought out very forcibly in Mr. Regensburger’s testimony. 

Page 175.—We do not believe that there is any valid relation between the 
accounting practices in the meat-packing industry and that of the automobile 
industry. The cost of equipment, of its installation and of the building con- 
struction required to house the equipment will be definite expense items. The 
labor requived to handle the hogs over a new system can be definitely ascer- 
tained and compared with similar figures available for any previous operation 
of another system. 


ACTIVITIES INITIATED THROUGH THE INSTITUTE COMMITTEE 


In 1929 the American Meat Institute made an appropriation for the purchase 
of German stunning equipment, for the employment of a consulting engimeer, 
for modifications of the German stunning equipment to meet American needs, 
and for the design of a cattle stunning pen which would enable the animals to 
be shackled while in the pen and under the effect of electrical current. Sub- 
mitted herewith is a copy of a report made at the annual meeting of the institute 
in 1930 in which there are illustrations of this pen. 

Subsequent to this meeting the Cudahy Bros. made a commercial installation 
of electrical stunning for cattle at its plant at Cudahy, Wis. They immediately 
ran into difficulties from blood-splashed beef and called upon the institute for 
help. There was an additional expenditure at that time to cover expenses of 
the consulting engineer for his attempts to correct the trouble at Cudahy Bros.’ 
plant. Shortly thereafter the use of the system was abandoned by Cudahy Bros. 

During 1930 a grant was made to Dr. Ivy of Northwestern University to de- 
termine the actual effect of the electrical current in stunning livestock. A copy 
of Dr. Ivy’s report-is submitted. 

Still later a grant was made to Dr. Simonds, also of Northwestern University, 
to determine how the lesions in lungs, caused by electrical stunning, could be 
differentiated from lesions caused by disease. A copy of his report is attached. 
lilustrations submitted by Dr. Simonds in his report of this study are not in- 
cluded in the copy we are supplying, because they were color illustrations and of 
no value when reproduced in black and white. 


(The documents referred to above are on file with the committee.) 


STATEMENT FILep By Epwin EB. Marsy, Execurtve SecreTaRy, NATIONAL Woo. 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE City, UTAH 


Members of the Senate Agriculture Committee, the following wire was sent 
today by our organization to Senator Humphrey : 

“Our organization opposed to 8S. 1636 for following reasons: First, would in- 
crease cost of slaughter which would no doubt be passed back to producer whose 
income in many cases is already below production costs. Second, would work par- 
ticular economic hardship on small independent packers requiring considerable 
expense for new equipment. Third, bill exempts kosher slaughter, It is imprac- 
tical and unfair to make one slaughter segment conform to these provisions and 
exempt another.” 

We will appreciate your assistance in opposing this legislation. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN J. RIGGLE, SecreTARY, NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF FARMER 
CooPERATIVES 


The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives includes among its membership 
the National Livestock Producers’ Association whose 24 branches in 16 States 
market cattle, hogs, and sheep on all the important livestock terminal markets 
of the country, and many of the country markets; and 10 regional poultry asso- 
ciations with many local branches in 11 States marketing and processing turkeys 
or chickens or both. 

On their behalf, we are authorized to state that they have been and are par- 
ticipating in testing and putting into practice improved humane methods in the 
handling of animals from the farm to slaughter and processing plants, and coop- 
erating with the meat industry in seeking and installing new methods and devices 
for humane slaughter. 

The research and testing is being carried on with a view not only toward 
rendering animals insensible before slaughter, but also with a view toward main- 
taining the quality, keeping qualities, and edibility of the meat products, which 
themselves have to stand inspection and/or the approval of the consuming public. 

Excessive capital investments by packing and processing plants are passed on 
to producers in reduced prices for livestock, already at a very low level. The 
device must be simple and rapid in order to be used by plant workers with time- 
saving efficiency. It must allow for complete bleeding of the carcass in order to 
preserve the quality of the product. 

The American Humane Society has been cooperating and progress has been 
steady. It is our concern that legislation at this time will slow down and stop 
industry progress by transferring responsibility to the Department of Agriculture, 
which will have to initiate research and pilot-plant work to establish economic, 
efficient, and acceptable practices in producing a wholesome meat product which 
is now assumed by the industry. 

Such practices when proven in practice will have to be adjusted in such a way 
as not to handicap the small operator by still further centralizing the packing 
industry in fewer concerns, because of the capital and unit operating costs, inei- 
dent to small volume, which will not allow the small operator to compete on the 
livestock markets because higher costs have to be passed on in lower prices to 
the producer. The more the market is narrowed to fewer buyers, the lower 
the price because of built-in monopolistic trends. 

We therefore urge that no action be taken on this bill, although we are fully 
in sympathy with the objectives of humane slaughtering and believe the industry 
is alert to their necessity. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. 0., May 15, 1956. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Deak SENATOR HuMPHREY: Since we found it impossible to present our views 
in your hearings just closed, I am grateful to you for leaving the matter open so 
that we may file a statement or express our position on this matter of humane 
treatment of livestock. 

The Grange believes that it would be a mistake to report the pending measure 
out favorably for action at this stage of the game. We are, of course, much 
interested in the very fine purpose of that measure. But I believe we are making 
substantial progress, and I am reasonably certain that the alternative which I 
believe your committee has under consideration—namely, that of setting into 
motion such investigation as your hearings may have indicated might be neces- 
sary in order to discover what additional progress can realistically be made and 
how to achieve that objective—is an entirely sound approach. 

It is our position that the provisions of the pending measure are unrealistic 
in terms of cost, and, frankly, we don’t believe that there is any certainty that 
they would achieve the purpose that that measure’s supporters seek. On the 
other hand, we would be relatively confident that your proposed investigation 
would certainly discover the best approach. In addition to that, the investiga- 
tion itself would probably stimulate further advance by those who have here- 
tofore lived closest to the subject. 

We are not requesting that this be made a part of the record, but it certainly 
is appropriate from our point of view if you would like to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
HeERscHEL D. Newsom, Master. 
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WaASHINeTON, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hupert: I congratulate you on your highly commendable endeavor to 
protect meat animals from senseless and wanton cruelty in their slaughter. 

In my book, needless cruelty tops all the evils. Consequently I feel that it is 
horrible beyond expression that in an enlightened an humane country like our 
cwn we subject inoffensive beasts to unimaginable cruelty and terror when we 
process them for the market. 

This accepted method of slaughter in our country is unworthy of a great 
nation ; it debases those who practice it and casts censurable reflection upon the 
whole Nation. 

I know of no way of remedying this evil except by Federal regulation and If 
would like to enlist in your commendable endeavor to stop it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. Durr, 
United States Senate. 


Prerce, Nesr., May 12, 1956. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR ELLENDER: We have reviewed and studied Senate bill 1636, to 
require the use of humane methods in the slaughter of livestock and poultry in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and for other purposes, and wish to register the 
objections of the livestock feeding industry to this proposed legislation. 

It is known to the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association that considerable 
work has been done and decided progress has been made by the packing industry 
toward more humane methods and practices in slaughtering livestock. The 
feeders association feels that the packing industry, having demonstrated a 
definite intention in that direction, should be allowed to proceed with its efforts 
without the interference of compulsory Federal legislation. 

The association also feels that this proposed legislation could serve to disrupt 
and disturb the progress that has been made, and could work to the distinct 
disadvantage of the feeders and producers of livestock through any disturbance 
in the normal slaughter operations, or in any reduction of the number of outlets 
for livestock marketed. 

Furthermore, it would be unjust and discriminatry to invoke the requirements 
of this bill on a large percentage of the livestock slaughtered and exempt the 
small percentage slaughtered in satisfaction of certain religious beliefs. 

The Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association requests that the Senate look with 
disfavor on this proposed legislation, and that this statement be made a part 
of the testimony before the Senate Committee on Agriculture in opposition to: 
Senate bill 1636. 

Respectfully yours, 
Corn Beit Livestock FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Don F. Maepanz, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WasHineTon, D. C., May 11, 1956. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator HumMpnrey: You will be pleased to know that the board 
of directors of the National Independent Meat Packers Association adopted in 
Chicago today the enclosed resolution. 

Our board of directors was delighted when I explained the fair and judicial 
manner in which you have approached this subject. You can count on our 
association of independent meatpackers not to drag our feet, for we realize 
that the time is passed when mere study will suffice. What is needed now is 
action based on reliable facts. 

You are rendering a great public service in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Wisur La Rokr, Jr., General Counsel. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas a bill known as S. 1636 has been introduced by Senator Humphrey, 
of Minnesota, and partial hearings conducted thereon ; and 

Whereas the board of directors desires to cooperate in finding a practical 
solution of this problem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board express the firm conviction that methods of humane 
slaughter have not as yet been developed to the point of economic practicability 
and that many of our members might be very seriously injured or financially 
ruined if legislative compulsion were substituted for voluntary cooperation ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the board endorse the suggestion of Senator Humphrey that 
a competent and active representative advisory committee, on which committee 
the independent meatpackers should have representation, be established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to study this problem actively and to make periodic 
progress reports through the Secretary of Agriculture to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That the board express its appreciation to Senator Humphrey for 
his judicial handling of this important matter and for his assurance that there 
is no intent to inflict injury on small meatpackers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Chairman Humphrey, te 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to the American Humane Society. 

Unanimously adopted at Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1956. 


Joun A. Kiniick, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RApForD Hatt, Executive SecReTARY, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


The American National Cattlemen’s Association was organized in 1898 and 
is a voluntary association representing 27 State cattlemen’s associations, more 
than 100 local and regional groups and thousands of individual cattlemen. 

Cattlemen by their very nature are lovers of animals. If they were not they 
would never have chosen the cattle business as a way of life. For days and 
weeks cattle are their only companions on the wide-open spaces where cattle 
graze. Cattlemen take great pride and pleasure in the welfare of their stock. 

We believe that we can say without fear of contradiction that they more than 
any group are interested in the humane handling of cattle from the time they are 
calved on the range until converted into beef, the best of all foods. 

We are in great sympathy with those groups and individuals who are respon- 
sible for the efforts being made to improve the methods of slaughter so as to be 
more humane. 

However, we feel that for a number of reasons we must oppose the enactment 
of S. 1686 at this time. 

In the first place humaneness to animals is a matter of education and train- 
ing—not legislation. More can be accomplished through a practical approach 
incorporating good economic and efficient production of meat, an approach that 
is already on its way as following paragraphs will show. 

Since the beginning of the cattle business in the West, with its long cattle 
drives, hard on men and animals, there has been a steady improvement in the 
handling of cattle. Cattlemen have learned that the best-cared-for cattle are 
the most profitable. Facilities for their care and feeding on the ranches have 
been and are being constantly improved. 

Cattlemen are cooperating with railroads and truckers toward more humane 
handling of the stock between the ranch and the stockyards. Stockyard facilities 
are being constantly improved to avoid injury to livestock. 

I cite these things only to show that there is an awareness throughout the 
cattle industry of the wisdom for humaneness in handling animals. 

Directly to the point is the fact that a joint committee of the American 
Humane Association and the American Meat Institue is and has been for some- 
time working toward the development of improved methods of slaughter which 
are practical and humane, and the general acceptance of those methods by the 
entire packing industry. This committee is making definite progress and the 
work of the committee is continuing. 

This committee in cooperation with the Remington Arms Corp., has made 
great headway toward the development of a device which when placed into 
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universal use gives good promise of accomplishing the purposes of this act so 
far as cattle are concerned. We understand a number of these devices are 
now in use in controlled experiments. 

In accordance with a joint statement of the American Humane Association 
and the American Meat Institute: 

“Further tests are, of course, necessary to prove the acceptability of the new 
instrument in full-scale plant operations, and the joint committee will sponsor 
industrywide testing for this final and complete evaluation.” 

In view of this effective voluntary cooperation we believe that the injection 
of the compulsory legislation would only complicate an already complex situa- 
tion which can best be worked out through mutual understanding of the prob- 
lems both economic and humane that are involved. 

We urge your committee to allow the joint committee of the American Humane 
Association and the American Meat Institute to continue the work that is so well 
sarted without being hampered by legislation at this time. Even the proposed 
legislation, wisely specifying its effective date 5 years hence, recognizes the need 
for time in making the changes that will mean more humaneness in slaughtering. 

Perhaps by next year the new device will have proved so successful and eco- 
nomically sound that the entire industry including packing plants outside the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, will be well on the way to adopting 
the improved methods and no legislation will be necessary. 

Your serious consideration and cooperation will be sincerely appreciated. 


A SAMPLING OF RECENT HprrorIALs IN SUPPORT OF HUMANE SLAUGHTER LEGISLATION 


Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, June 5, 1956 (editorial) : “A measure of civiliza- 
tion’s height is the degree to which it puts aside. barbarism and cruelty in all 
their aspects. If means for slaughtering livestock are available which will stop 
any present suffering by the slaughtered animals, it seems to us that the civilized 
thing to do is require their employment.” (Reprinted by the Troy Record, June 
9, 1956.) 

The Washington Post and Times Herald (Washington, D. OC.) May 7, 1956 
(editorial) : “Cattle, sheep, calves, and hogs are commonly killed in this country 
by techniques which subject them to senseless terror and suffering. * * * Sen- 
ator Humphrey’s bill ought to become law.” (Reprinted by Florence (Ala.) 
Times and the Sheffield ( Ala.) Tri-Cities Daily, May 21, 1956; Brunswick (Ga.) 
News, May 23, 1956; Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin, June 1, 1956; and the Christian 
Science Monitor, May 16, 1956, and others. ) 

The Wichita (Kans.) Kagle, February 2, 1956: “If you saw a man do to a 
dog what I’ve seen a man do to a hog, you’d tear him apart, but it’s happening to 
90 million of them a year * * * if only because turning our backs on cruelty 
leaves callouses on Our national conscience, let us resist this repetitious erosion 
of our human dignity” (Paul Harvey). 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, January 26, 1956 (editorial); “Repugnance 
to cruelty is still a test of civilization.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., March 16, 1956 (editorial): “Bills 
are pending before committees of both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives to require humane slaughtering in thé United States.” (Reprinted by the 
Portland (Maine) Press Herald, April 1956.) May 31, 1956: “Most Americans 
would be surprised to learn that the United States is a backward country, in one 
respect at least. It is 25 to 50 years behind many European countries in the 
development of humane methods of commercial animal slaughter” (Josephine 
Ripley ). 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, May 18, 1956: “A captive-bolt pistol for 
slaughtering small animals was demonstrated here yesterday for the first 
time, 2% 2 a7 

The Louisville (Ky.) Times, January 18, 1956: “Only the club of legislation, 
swung vigorously, has, it seems, ended cruelty in Buropean slaughterhouses” 
(Tom Wallace). 

June 6, 1956: “* * * at last the public is giving some attention to the horrors 
of old-style slaughtering” (Tom Wallace). 

June 6, 1956 (editorial) : ‘“* * * under the leadership of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a comprehensive meat inspection law was enacted by Congress. It 
required that packinghouses be sanitary. But no law yet has required that the 
slaughter of food animals be humane. A bill to this effect awaits action by 
Congress now. The 50th anniversary year of the great Rooseveltian enactment 
would be an appropriate year for its passage.” 
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The Denver (Colo.) Post, May 10, 1956: “Members of the committee re- 
ported they had been flooded with mail supporting the anticruelty bill introduced 
by Senator Humphrey.” 

Wilmington (Del.) Journal, May 26, 1956 (editorial): “Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey * * * said * * * ‘in our country, Government compulsion or 
regulation in any form is usually the result of neglect of individuals or firms to 
make voluntarily the reforms the public interest demands.’ ”’ 

The New Republic, June 18, 1956 (editorial) : “For 20 years Swift and Armour, 
the industry spokesmen, have insisted that they were perfecting humane killing 
methods and have pleaded for patience. Recent tours of their. plants establish 
that they have made no advances toward humane slaughtering in 40 years.” 

The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, June 11, 1956 (editorial): “We cannot 
be decent, humane people unless we try to do something to eliminate brutality 
and suffering of food animals in the process of slaughter.” 

Claxton (Ga.) Enterprise, May 24, 1956 (editorial): “But this is once we 
should like to see the Congress do something for creatures that have no vote 
and no way of speaking for themselves.” 

South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, April 26, 1956: “Pigs are shackled and then 
hoisted aloft by one leg * * * Sometimes they are plunged in vats of scalding 
water before death.” 

Wheaton (Illinois) Journal, May 22, 1956: “Legislation as proposed by House 
bill 8540 and Senate bill 1636 now pending would require that ‘livestock and 
poultry be rendered insensible to pain by humane means before being knifed, 
shackled, bled, or scalded.’ ” 

Kentucky Times-Star, June 5, 1956 (editorial): “Statement by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey * * * ‘Whenever we shut our eyes to cruelty and suifering 
whether among people or among animals, we are shutting out part of the spirit 
that has made America great, and makes us stand apart in the world as a Nation 
that puts moral principles and decency above sheer material value.’ ’ 

Ashland (Kentucky) Independent, May 20, 1956: “Humane slaughter consists 
of instantaneously stunning animals with one blow or rapidly anesthetizing them 
prior to shackling and bleeding.” 

Ann Arbor (Michigan) News— 

March 10, 1956 (editorial): “It is a curious paradox that a nation so com- 
passionate in most of its dealings should countenance cruelty in its midst. It 
is high time for Congress to take corrective steps.” 

May 29, 1956 (editorial): “Two days of hearings were held this month in 
Washington on a bill to require humane slaughter of food animals, and not so 
surprisingly, the humanitarians had all the better of the argument.” (Reprinted 
by the Brewster (New York) Standard, June 2, 1956.) 

Trenton (New Jersey) Sunday Times-Advertiser, April 22, 1956: “The 
miserable, cruel methods prevailing in many abattoirs are a disgrace to the 
Nation.” 

Herkimer (New York) Telegram, May 25, 1956 (editorial): “With meat 
consumption in this country climbing to record highs and Americans probably 
among the world’s largest users of meat, it is especially important that measures 
should be taken to require humane treatment of meat animals.” 

Port Byron (N. Y.) Chronicle, May 17, 1956 (editorial): “That this matter 
has not received earlier attention is deplorable beyond words. That it should 
continue to be permitted now that more humane methods are known is inexcus- 
able and indefensible. Congress should lose no time in taking appropriate 
action.” 

Troy (N. Y.) Record, May 23, 1956 (editorial) : “There seems no reason why 
the United States which prides itself on its advanced methods of almost every- 
thing and presumes to be so sympathetic in the face of cruelty everywhere should 
be so backward in adopting humane methods of killing helpless animals for 
which, usually, it presumes so much sympathy.” 

New York Daily News, April 1, 1956: “It has been demonstrated that slaught- 
ering can be accomplished humanely by painlessly making the animals uncon- 
scious with gas and in other ways” (William H. Hendrix). 

Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, May 17, 1956: “One local firm, the Herman Falter 
Packing Co. * * * now uses a rifle bullet to stun cattle * * * ‘We started this 
a couple of years ago on the theory it would be less painful,’ said John Falter, 
president.” 

Buffalo County (Wis.) Journal, May 24, 1956 (editorial): “Hearings are 
being held on a Senate bill which, if passed, would make it unlawful for packing- 
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houses to slaughter animals by some of the present inhumane and cruel me- 
thods * * * Wide publicity can be helpful in arousing all good people to demand 
S passage soon.” 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon, June 11, 1956 (editorial): “The sounds of agony 
from American slaughterhouses should be stopped if this Nation wants to keep 
being considered humane.”’ 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL Co,, 
Chicago, Ill., April 12, 1956, 

GENTLEMEN: This morning we are about to visit the ANCO-Hormel Immobil- 
izer and Bleeding Conveyor installed and now operating at Fremont. In this 
packet are answers to some of the questions which you might have. 

The following further information may be helpful: 

1. It is impossible for us to give you exact quotations on this equipment with- 
out knowing specific problems in regard to your layout. However, for estimat- 
ing purposes, the immobilizer is approximately priced, including patent rights 
as follows: 


Immobilizer Bleeding conveyor 


Length ! Price ! Length ! Price ! 
Feet | Feet 
210 hogs per hour and under U-shaped........- } 40 $25, 500 | 67 | $14, 300 
300 hogs per hour and under U-shaped 90 39, 500 100 18, 900 
140 hogs per hour and under U-shaped - 100 43, 000 140 | 24, 400 


00 hogs per hour and under U-shaped ; 110 50, 600 | 175 |} 31, 800 


|! Approximate. 


2. Delivery could be made in approximately 6 months time. The prices on 
the immobilizer do not include the gas conversion unit. 

3. Lhe converter receiver is on lease basis with most suppliers of COs, such 
as Pure Carbonic. In large cities, liquid CO, can be used. With the liquid 
only the receiver is used and the cost of this is covered in the purchase price of 
the liquid. If dry ice is used the cost of receiver is $30 per unit per month. 
There are 2 units in most installations of 400 and over. Overall, the cost of the 
gas runs about 1 cent per hour. 

If you have any questions, we will try to answer them for you. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL Co. 


x 








